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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Rebecca Copenhaver and Christopher Shields 


How far back does the history of philosophy of mind extend? In one sense, the 
entire history of the discipline extends no further than living memory. Construed 
as a recognized sub-discipline of philosophy, philosophy of mind seems to have 
entered the academy in a regular way only in the latter half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. At any rate, as an institutional matter, courses listed under the name *Philoso- 
phy of Mind’ or “The Mind-Body Problem’ were rare before then and seem not 
to have become fixtures of the curriculum in Anglo-American universities until 
the 1960s.' More broadly, construed as the systematic self-conscious reflection on 
the question of how mental states and processes should be conceived in relation 
to physical states and processes, one might put the date to the late nineteenth or 
early twentieth century. 

One might infer on this basis that a six-volume work on The History of Philoso- 
phy of Mind extending back to antiquity is bound to be anachronistic: we cannot, 
after all, assume that our questions were the questions of, say, Democritus, work- 
ing in Thrace in the fifth century BC, or of Avicenna (Ibn-Sina), active in Persia in 
the twelfth century, or of John Blund, the Oxford- and Paris-trained Chancellor of 
the see of York from 1234—1248, or, for that matter, of the great German philoso- 
pher and mathematician Leibniz (1646-1716). One might on the contrary think it 
prima facie unlikely that thinkers as diverse as these in their disparate times and 
places would share very many preoccupations either with each other or with us. 

Any such immediate inference would be unduly hasty and also potentially mis- 
leading. It would be misleading not least because it relies on an unrealistically 
unified conception of what we find engaging in this area: philosophy of mind 
comprises today a wide range of interests, orientations, and methodologies, some 
almost purely a priori and others almost exclusively empirical. It 1s potentially 
misleading in another way as well, heading in the opposite direction. If we pre- 
sume that the only thinkers who have something useful to say to us are those 
engaging the questions of mind we find salient, using idioms we find congenial, 
then we will likely overlook some surprising continuities as well as instructive 
discontinuities across these figures and periods. 

Some issues pertinent to mental activity may prove perennial. Of equal impor- 
tance, however, are the differences and discontinuities we find when we investigate 
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questions of mind assayed 1n earlier periods of thought. In some cases, it 1s true, 
we find it difficult to determine without careful investigation whether difference 
in idiom suffices for difference in interest or orientation. For instance, it was once 
commonplace to frame questions about mental activity as questions about the 
soul, where today questions posed about the nature of the soul and its relation to 
the body are apt to sound to many to be outmoded or at best quaintly archaic. Yet 
when we read what, for instance, medieval philosophers investigated under that 
rubric, we are as likely as not to find them reflecting on such core contemporary 
concerns as the nature of perception, the character of consciousness, the relation 
of mental faculties to the body, and the problem of intentionality — and to be doing 
sO 1n a Manner immediately continuous with some of our own preoccupations. 

That said, even where upon examination we find little or no continuity between 
present-day and earlier concerns, this very difference can be illuminating. Why, 
for instance, 1s the will discussed so little in antiquity? Hannah Arendt suggests 
an answer: the will was not discussed in antiquity because it was not discovered 
before St. Augustine managed to do so in the third century. Is she right? Or is the 
will in fact discussed obliquely in antiquity, enmeshed in a vocabulary at least in1- 
tially alien to our own? On the supposition that Arendt 1s right, and the will is not 
even a topic of inquiry before Augustine, why should this be so? Should this make 
us less confident that we have a faculty rightly called ‘the will’? Perhaps Augus- 
tine not so much discovered the will as invented it, to give it pride of place in 
his conception of human nature. A millennium later Thomas Aquinas contended 
that the will 1s but one power or faculty of the soul, as an intellectual appetite for 
the good (ST I 82, resp.). Is he right? Is the will as examined by Augustine and 
Aquinas the same will of which we ask, when we do, whether our will 1s free or 
determined? 

A study of the history of philosophy of mind turns up, in sum, some surprising 
continuities, some instructive partial overlaps, and some illuminating discontinui- 
ties across the ages. When we reflect on the history of the discipline, we bring 
into sharper relief some of the questions we find most pressing, and we inevitably 
come to ask new and different questions, even as we retire questions which we 
earlier took to be of moment. Let us reflect first then on some surprising continul- 
ties. Three illustrations will suffice, but they could easily be multiplied. 

First, consider some questions about minds and machines: whether machines 
can be conscious or otherwise minded, whether human intelligence 1s felicitously 
explicated in terms of computer software, hardware, or functional processes more 
generally. Surely such questions belong to our era uniquely? Yet we find upon 
reading some early modern philosophy that this 1s not so. In Leibniz, for instance, 
we find this striking passage, known as ‘Leibniz’s mill’: 


Imagine there were a machine whose structure produced thought, feel- 
ing, and perception; we can conceive of its being enlarged while main- 
taining the same relative proportions, so that we could walk into 1t as we 
can walk into a mill. Suppose we do walk into it; all we would find there 
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are cogs and levers and so on pushing one another, and never anything 
to account for a perception. So perception must be sought 1n simple sub- 
stances, not in composite things like machines. And that 1s all that can be 
found in a simple substance — perceptions and changes in perceptions; 
and those changes are all that the internal actions of simple substances 
can consist 1n. 

(Monadology §17) 


Leibniz offers an argument against mechanistic conceptions of mental activity in 
this passage, one with a recognizably contemporary counterpart. His view may 
be defensible or 1t may be indefensible; but it 1s certainly relevant to questions 
currently being debated. 

Similarly, nearly every course in philosophy of mind these days begins with 
some formulation of the ‘mind-body problem’, usually presented as a descendant 
of the sort of argument Descartes advanced most famously 1n his Meditations, and 
defended most famously in his correspondence with Elisabeth of Bohemia. Cen- 
turies before Descartes, however, we encounter the Islamic polymath Avicenna 
(Ibn-Sina) wondering in detail about the question of whether the soul has or lacks 
quantitative extension, deploying a striking thought experiment in three separate 
passages, one of which runs: 


One of us must suppose that he was just created at a stroke, fully devel- 
oped and perfectly formed but with his vision shrouded from perceiving 
all external objects — created floating in the air or 1n space, not buffeted 
by any perceptible current of the air that supports him, his limbs sepa- 
rated and kept out of contact with one another, so that they do not feel 
each other. Then let the subject consider whether he would affirm the 
existence of his self. There is no doubt that he would affirm his own 
existence, although not affirming the reality of any of his limbs or inner 
organs, his bowels, or heart or brain or any external thing. Indeed he 
would affirm the existence of this self of his while not affirming that it 
had any length, breadth or depth. And if it were possible for him in such 
a state to imagine a hand or any other organ, he would not imagine it to 
be a part of himself or a condition of his existence. 

(Avicenna, ‘7he Book of Healing’) 


Avicenna’s “Floating Man’ or ‘Flying Man’, reflects his Neoplatonist orientation 
and prefigures in obvious ways Descartes’ more celebrated arguments of Medita- 
tions II. Scholars dispute just how close this parallel is,° but it seems plain that 
these arguments and parables bear a strong family resemblance to one another, 
and then each in turn to a yet earlier argument by Augustine,* more prosaically 
put, but engaging many of the same themes. 

The point 1s not to determine who won the race to this particular argument, nor 
to insist that these authors arrive at precisely the same finish line. Rather, when 
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we study each expression in its own context, we find illuminating samenesses 
and differences, which in turn assist us in framing our own questions about the 
character of the quantitative and qualitative features of mind, about the tenability 
of solipsism, and about the nature of the human self. One would like to know, for 
instance, whether such a narrow focus on the internal states of human conscious- 
ness provides a productive method for the science of mind. Or have our philosophi- 
cal forebears, as some today think, created impediments by conceiving of the very 
project in a way that neglects the embodied characteristics of cognition? From 
another angle, one may wonder whether these approaches, seen throughout the 
history of the discipline, lead inexorably to Sartre’s conclusion that “conscious- 
ness 1s a wind blowing from nowhere towards objects’?? One way to find out is to 
study each of these approaches 1n the context of 1ts own deployment. 

For a final example, we return to the birthplace of Western philosophy to reflect 
upon a striking argument of Democritus in the philosophy of perception. After 
joining Leucippus in arguing that the physical world comprises countless small 
atoms swirling 1n the void, Democritus observes that on/y atoms and the void are, 
so to speak, really real. All else exists by convention: ‘by convention sweet and by 
convention bitter, by convention hot, by convention cold, by convention colour: 
but in reality atoms and void’ (DK 68B9). This remark evidently denies the real- 
ity of sensible qualities, such as sweetness and bitterness, and even colour. What 
might Democritus be thinking? By judging this remark alongside his remaining 
fragments, we see that he 1s appealing to the variability of perception to argue that 
if one perceiver tastes a glass of wine and finds it sweet, while another perceiver 
tastes the same glass and finds it bitter, then we must conclude — on the assump- 
tion that perceptual qualities are real — that either one or the other perceiver 1s 
wrong. After all, they cannot both be right, and there seems little point in treating 
them as both wrong. The correct conclusion, Democritus urges, is that sensible 
qualities, in contrast to atoms and the void, are not real. The wine 1s neither sweet 
nor bitter; sweetness and bitterness are wholly subjective states of perceivers. 

Readers of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century British philosophy will recog- 
nize this argument in Locke and Berkeley. Locke presents the argument to support 
his distinction between primary and secondary qualities: primary qualities being 
those features of objects that are (putatively) in objects, independently of percep- 
tion, such as number, shape, size, and motion; secondary qualities being those fea- 
tures of objects subject to the variability of perception recognized by Democritus. 
Locke struggles with the reality of secondary qualities, sometimes treating them 
as ideas 1n our minds and other times as dispositions of the primary qualities of 
objects that exist independently of us. Democritus, by contrast, aligning the real 
with the objective, simply banishes them to the realm of convention. And Berkeley 
appeals to the same phenomenon on which Locke founds his famous distinction — 
the variability of perception — to argue that the distinction is unsustainable and 
thus embraces the anti-Democritean option: the real 1s the ideal. 

We may ask which if any of these philosophers deserves to be followed. As an 
anecdotal matter, when beginning philosophy students grasp the point of arguments 
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from the variability of perception, they become flummoxed, because before hav- 
ing their attention focussed on the phenomenon of variability, most tend to think 
of sensible qualities as intrinsic monadic properties of the external objects of 
perception. This issue in the philosophy of perception, straddling as it does dif- 
ferent periods and idioms, remains a live one, proving as vivid for us as it was 
for Democritus and Locke. 

When we find similar philosophical arguments and tropes recurring 1n radically 
different periods and contexts throughout the history of philosophy, that 1s usually 
at least a strong prima facie indication that we are 1n an area demanding careful 
scrutiny. Unsurprisingly, arguments concerning the nature of perception and per- 
ceptible qualities offer one telling illustration. Still, we should resist the tempta- 
tion to find continuities where none exist, especially where none exist beyond the 
verbal or superficial. We should moreover resist, perhaps more strongly still, the 
tendency to minimize or overlook differences where they appear. One of the intel- 
lectual joys of studying the history of philosophy resides precisely in uncovering 
and appreciating the deep discontinuities between disparate times and contexts. 

On this score, examples abound, but one suffices to illustrate our point. The title 
of a widely read article written in the 1960s posed a provocative question: ‘Why 
Isn’t the Mind-Body Problem Ancient?’.® This question, of course, has a presup- 
position, namely that the mind-body problem 1s 1n fact not ancient. It also seems 
to betray a second presupposition, namely that there is a mind-body problem: a 
single problem that that engages philosophers of the modern era but that escaped 
the ancients. This presupposition raises the question: what is the single, unified, 
mind-body problem that the ancients failed to recognize? In fact, when we turn 
to the range of questions posed in this domain, we find a family of recognizably 
distinct concerns: the hard problem, the explanatory gap, mental causation, and so 
on. Not all these questions have a common orientation, even if they arise from a 
common anxiety that the mind and the body are at once so dissimilar that inquir- 
ing into their relationship may already be an error, and yet so similar in their 
occupation and operation as to obliterate any meaningful difference. 

We might call this anxiety categorial. That 1s, it has seemed to various philoso- 
phers in various eras that there 1s some basic categorial distinction to be observed 
in the domain of the mental, to the effect that mental states belong to one category 
and physical states to another. That by itself might be true without, however, there 
being any attendant problem. After all, we might agree that there 1s a categorial 
distinction between, say, biological properties and mathematical properties, and 
even that these families of properties are never co-instantiable. After all, no num- 
ber can undergo descent with modification, and no animal can be a cosine. That 1s 
hardly a problem: no one expects numbers to be biological subjects, and no one 
would ever mistake an organism for a mathematical function. The problem in the 
domain of the mental and physical seems to arise only when we assume that some 
objects — namely ourselves — exhibit both mentality and physicality, and do so in 
a way that is systematic and unified. Bringing these thoughts together we arrive at 
a mind-body problem: if mental and physical properties are categorially exclusive 
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while we ourselves are mental and physical at once, we must be what we cannot 
be, namely subjects of properties that cannot coincide. 

In this sense, Cartesian dualism might be regarded as a solution to the mind- 
body problem, at least this mind-body problem, one which simply concedes its 
conclusion by affirming that minds and bodies are irredeemably different sorts 
of substances displaying different sorts of properties. Needless to say, this ‘solu- 
tion’ invites a series of still more intractable problems concerning the interaction 
of these postulated disparate substances, about the location of the mental, and so 
forth. Even so, when the Cartesian expedient 1s rejected on these or other grounds, 
the old problem re-emerges, in one guise yielding an equally desperate seem- 
ing sort of solution, namely the total elimination of the mental as ultimately not 
amenable to a purely physicalistic characterization.’ Eliminativism, no less than 
Cartesianism, solves the mind-body problem by effectively by concession. 

One should accordingly look afresh at the problem as formulated. In fact, when 
one asks what these purportedly mutually excluding properties may be, several 
candidates come to the fore. Some think properties such as being conscious are 
mental and cannot possibly be physical, perhaps because conscious states are 
ineliminably subjective, whereas all physical properties are objective, or because 
mental properties are essentially qualitative, whereas physical properties are only 
quantitative. Descartes’ own reasons, though disputed, seem to have been largely 
epistemic: possibly one can doubt the existence of one’s body, whereas it 1s impos- 
sible, because self-defeating, to doubt the existence of one’s own mind or mental 
states (Meditation Il). If these property-differences obtain in these domains and 
are in fact such as to be mutually exclusive, then we do now have the makings of 
a mind-body problem. 

Returning, then, to the question pertinent to our study of the ancient period, we 
may ask: do the ancients draw these sorts of categorial distinctions? If so, why do 
they fail to appreciate the problems we find so familiar and obvious? Or do they in 
fact fail to draw these categorial distinctions 1n the first place? If they do not, then 
one would like to know why not. One can imagine a number of different options 
here: one could fault the ancients for failing to pick up on such starkly categorial 
differences; one could credit them for astutely avoiding the conceptual muddles of 
Cartesianism. Some argue, for instance, that Aristotelian hylomorphism embraces 
a framework of explanation within which Cartesian questions simply cannot arise, 
thereby obviating an array of otherwise intractable problems.* Although we do not 
attempt to litigate these issues here, one can appreciate how an investigation into 
ancient approaches to philosophy of mind yields palpable benefits for some modern 
questions, even if and perhaps precisely because such questions were not ancient. 

Needless to say, we never know 1n advance of our investigations whether the 
benefits of such study are forthcoming. To make such discoveries as can be made in 
this area, then, we need ask a set of questions similar to those we asked regarding 
the mind-body problem, mutatis mutandis, for other philosophical problems in 
the mental domain, broadly construed, as they arise 1n other periods of philosophy 
beyond ancient philosophy as well. 
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If we proceed in this way, we find that the study of the history of philoso- 
phy of mind offers the contemporary philosopher perspectives on the discipline 
which, however far below the surface, may yet guide our own inquiries into the 
mental and physical, and into the character of mental and physical states and 
processes. This 1s, of course, but one reason to engage the studies these six vol- 
umes contain. Other researchers with a more purely historical orientation will 
find a wealth of material in these pages as well, ranging across all periods of 
western philosophy, from antiquity to that part of the discipline that resides in 
living memory. Our historical and philosophical interests here may, of course, 
be fully complementary: the history of philosophy of mind takes one down 
some odd by-ways off some familiar boulevards, into some dead-ends and cul- 
de-sacs, but also along some well-travelled highways that are well worth tra- 
versing over and again. 


Notes 


1 A perusal of the course offerings of leading universities in the US tends to confirm this. 
To take but one example, which may be multiplied, a search of the archives of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame lists one course in “Philosophy of Mind’ offered as an advanced 
elective in 1918 and 1928, 1929, but then no further course until 1967, when “The Mind- 
Body Problem,’ began to be offered yearly off and on for two decades. In the 1970s, 
various electives such as “Mind and Machines’ were offered intermittently, and a regular 
offering in ‘Philosophy of Mind’ began only in 1982. This offering continues down to 
the present. While we have not done a comprehensive study, these results cohere with 
archive searches of several other North American universities. 

2 Arendt sees prefigurations in St. Paul and others, but regards Augustine as ‘the first phi- 
losopher of the will and the only philosopher the Romans ever had’ (1978, vol. 11, 84). 

3. For an overview of these issues, see Marmura (1986). 

4 On the relation between Descartes and Augustine, see the instructive treatment in Mat- 
thews (1992). 

5 Sartre (1943: 32-33). 

6 Matson (1966). Citing Matson’s question, King (2007) went on to pose a continuing 
question of his own: ‘Why Isn’t the Mind-Body Problem Medieval?’. In so doing, King 
meant to oppose Matson, who had claimed that the one should not assume that medieval 
philosophers, although writing in a recognizably Aristotelian idiom, similarly failed to 
engage any mind-body problem. After all, he noted, in addition to their Aristotelianism, 
they accepted a full range of theistic commitments alien to Aristotle. 

7 Eliminativism about the mental has a long a chequered history, extending at least as far 
back as Broad (1925) (who rejects it), but has 1ts most forceful and accessible formula- 
tion in Churchland (1988) 

8 Charles (2008) has advanced this sort of argument on behalf of hylomorphism. 
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INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME I’ 


John E. Sisko 


The chapters in this volume offer explorations into major figures and move- 
ments in ancient philosophy of mind.* The time period assayed herein spans 
about 1,200 years, from the 6th century BCE, with the emergence of philosophi- 
cal enquiry in the Greek city-state of Miletus, to the 6th century CE, with the 
decline of pagan philosophy in the wake of Emperor Justinian’s closure of the 
Academy in Athens in 529 CE. Some of the theories discussed 1n this volume are 
poorly aligned with what we moderns now take to be core issues in philosophy 
of mind. Some of the theories are over-broad and over-general in relation to more 
modern approaches to the mind, while remaining silent on crucial topics, such 
as intentionality, consciousness, and the nature of volition. Further, where such 
theories address legitimate topics, like the ontology of mind, they offer only sur- 
face-level assessments. For example, Anaximenes (floruit c.550 BCE) contends: 
“our soul, .. . which is air, controls us” (DK13B2).° Yet, there is no evidence that 
Anaximenes considers the issue of how air might go about controlling the body.* 
Other theories discussed in this volume appear over-narrow: they limit discussion 
to only a subset of problems, while neglecting topics that are now taken to be 
central to philosophy of mind. For example, in Plato’s Phaedo, Socrates contends 
that, while reason belongs to the soul, emotion belongs to the body and not to 
the soul (94b7—e5). This suggests that Plato (c.428—c.347 BCE), during at least 
one period in his development, might accept the thesis that the study of emotion 
belongs to some domain of enquiry other than philosophy of mind.° 

Still, other theories discussed in this volume are neither over-broad nor over- 
narrow. Aristotle (384-322 BCE), for example, engages in sophisticated and 
nuanced discussions on a host of important topics, including emotion, perception, 
intellection, consciousness, self-awareness, intentionality, judgment, volition, and 
the relation between mental states and bodily states. Further, Aristotle’s theory 
of intellection is nicely calibrated with our modern interests: within his account, 
some scholars espy anti-reductive materialism, others discern the supervenience 
of the mental upon the physical, and still others see functionalism (see Shields). 
Another thinker who 1s discussed in this volume, Galen (c.130—c.210 CE), gains 
the respect of modern readers for his empiricism and his ingenuity with experimen- 
tation. Galen’s most famous experiment — that of cutting the recurrent laryngeal 
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nerves of a pig and, thereby, eliminating its vocalizations — provides strong evi- 
dence that the brain controls behavior (UP. VII.14—15; see Gross). Yet, even those 
theorists discussed in this volume who appear at times to be modern-seeming 
also advance views that will strike the modern reader as outlandish, uninformed, 
bizarre, and markedly non-modern. Aristotle, after all, thinks that the brain is a 
cooling system for the body (PA.II.10.656a14—36), Galen claims that appetites 
and desires originate in the liver (PHP.V.577; see Hankinson), and Plato suggests 
that, after death, the souls of pleasure-seeking humans go on to wander around 
graveyards as phantoms or ghosts (Phaedo 81c8—d4). So, we would be doing 
ourselves a great disservice were we to study ancient approaches to philosophy of 
mind with the aim of coming to understand the field at 1ts contemporary and cut- 
ting edge. For that purpose, given modern advances 1n neuroscience and empirical 
psychology, much of what is discussed 1n this volume must be considered jeyune. 
So, we might reasonable ask why we should concern ourselves with the early his- 
tory of philosophy of mind. 

One answer to the question 1s that the study of ancient philosophy of mind pro- 
vides us with important instrumental benefits. By coming to grasp major themes 
in ancient thought, we move towards a more comprehensive understanding of our 
place in cultural and intellectual history. First, elements of ancient thought are 
part of the threadwork of modern culture and, while many of the views discussed 
in this volume do not harmonize with contemporary science, some of the views 
harmonize quite well with notions that are held to be true by many individuals 
within our society. For example, Plato has many (non-philosophically minded) 
contemporary allies when it comes to belief in ghosts. Still, this lingering and 
unenlightened belief seems rather trifling when compared to some of the more 
damaging holdovers from ancient times. So, the study of early philosophy of 
mind helps us place certain ingrained (and often broadly held) cultural beliefs at 
arm’s length. Further, it affords us the opportunities to uncover our own unwitting 
presuppositions. This promotes intellectual autonomy: it positions the reader to 
embrace or reject such views, with cognizance of each view’s genesis, develop- 
ment, and legacy (as well as cognizance of arguments advanced by the early crit- 
ics of each view). Second, the ancient world 1s the crucible 1n which questions that 
are central to contemporary philosophy of mind are first forged. Thus, once we are 
able to understand why ancient thinkers discard or discount certain issues, while 
they accept, embrace, and champion others, we gain a second type of critical 
distance. Knowledge of ancient theories of mind positions us to consider whether 
the questions that are asked by contemporary philosophers are in fact the ques- 
tions that they, or we, should be asking. By gaining this critical distance, we are 
empowered to assess whether contemporary philosophy of mind might be due for 
a bit of disruption: we gain an eye with which to gauge whether the field (or some 
part of it), as 1t stands today, may be 1n want of a new paradigm. Third, we cannot 
fully appreciate or properly contextualize later developments in the philosophy 
of mind if we lack knowledge of relevant ancient theories. It 1s no accident that 
both Plato and Aristotle are mentioned and discussed in each volume within this 
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six-part series: in many ways, these two philosophical titans still shape and define 
the field. In addition, we cannot gain a robust understanding of Descartes, without 
also turning to Augustine (354—430 AD); we cannot master Brentano, without 
also studying Aristotle; and we cannot comprehend key changes that take place 
during the Renaissance, without also exploring Lucretius (obit. c.50 BCE) (see 
Greenblatt). Later philosophers of mind (including contemporary ones, whether 
they are aware of it or not), stand on the shoulders of giants. So, the study of 
ancient philosophy of mind has important instrumental value. 

Another reply to the question of why we should study theories advanced by 
early thinkers 1s that ancient philosophy of mind has intrinsic worth; plus, there 1s 
significant value in studying history for history’s sake (see Frede and Reis, p. 4). 
We cannot help but be awestruck by the brilliant flashes of insight that characterize 
this period. As an example, when Aristotle advances the theory of hylomorphism 
(see DA.II.1—3), his synthesis, through which both the thesis that mind is material 
substance and the antithesis that mind is immaterial substance are rejected and 
superseded, is a manifestly stunning advance. In this fresh and unheralded move, 
Aristotle gives birth to a new and impressive worldview. Simply put: when we 
study ancient philosophy of mind, we witness powerful intellectual wonders and 
adventurous theoretical delights. 

In what follows, I provide an overview of the choppy and undulating seascape 
of ancient philosophy of mind. I| resist the temptation to wade into debate over 
contentious issues. Still, within this synopsis, I do not shy away from introduc- 
ing my own views, especially where I have a stake as a participant in some 
lively, ongoing debates. Further, my account falls short of providing an adequate 
survey of even just those theories that are advanced by the more prominent 
thinkers of the period: in respect to both breadth and depth, my outline is far 
from complete. I sketch a few common themes and shared questions concerning 
the nature of soul, soul’s relation to the body, and models for the possible mor- 
tality or immortality of soul. I also chart out some of the explanatory schemes 
that are integral to ancient philosophy of mind. Herein I offer a general frame- 
work which may help the reader to contextualize the issues and topics that are 
explored in the probing, rich, and illuminating chapters that comprise the main 
body of this volume. 


1. Soul: range, nature, and relation to body 


Many early thinkers who touch on topics associated with mind have no conception 
of philosophy of mind as such. Their views on mind are part of the fabric of their 
explorations into psychology. Yet, to call these thinkers psychologists would be 
misleading, for the conception of psychology that they share 1s much broader than 
the modern conception (see Everson, pp. 2—5). These thinkers are engaged 1n, what 
we might call, general life science. They consider soul (psuche) to be the principle 
of life and they affirm that living things have soul (they are empsuche, ensouled), 
while dead or inanimate things lack soul (these are apsuche, or soulless). So, 
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early thinkers excogitate on the nature of soul and on the characteristic abilities of 
living things. Given that reproduction, growth, and nutrification are common to 
all living things, many early thinkers suppose that, 1n addition to humans and in 
addition to animals, even plants have soul. Among the Presocratics, Empedocles 
(floruit c.460 BCE) most assuredly holds this view (see DK31B117) and, argu- 
ably, Pythagoras (floruit c.540 BCE) does as well (see DK44B89; cf. Huffman, 
p. 38, n. 50).° Further, some Presocratics not only think that plants have souls, but 
also assign powers to plants that we would attribute to only humans or to only ani- 
mals and humans. The author of On Plants (Pseudo-Aristotle) indicates, “Anax- 
agoras and Empedocles say that [plants] are moved by desire and they affirm that 
they also perceive and feel pain and pleasure. .. . Anaxagoras, Democritus, and 
Empedocles held that plants possess mind and knowledge” (DK59A117). The 
passage suggests that certain early philosophers believe that the cause of desire, 
perception, and thought 1s the same as the cause of nutrification, reproduction, and 
erowth: the cause is simply and plainly soul. Without considering the possibility 
of functional taxonomies of living things or of types (or aspects) of soul, these 
philosophers infer that anything with soul must think, perceive, desire, and digest. 
Some early thinkers go a step further by supposing that the set of living things 
is actually broader than the set of all plants, animals, and humans. Thales (floruit 
c.600 BCE), for example, who takes the power to cause motion to be definitive of 
life, expands the set of living things to include magnets. As Aristotle testifies, “it 
appears from what 1s recounted of him that Thales too understood the soul to be 
a source of motion, since he said the loadstone has a soul because it moves iron” 
(DA.1.2.405a19—21=DK11A22). (If Aristotle’s report is accurate, Thales appar- 
ently conflates self-motion — both locomotion and growth — with the power to 
cause motion 1n external objects.) Perhaps going yet another step beyond the pale, 
Anaximenes, it 1s argued, thinks that all matter is alive: he appears to embrace 
hylozoism (see Guthrie 1965, p. 341).’ Hylozoism, in effect, destroys the very 
distinction between the living and the non-living. So, the evidence shows that 
philosophy of mind, in its earliest stirrings, 1s part of an expansive and wildly 
imaginative, yet empirically uninformed and taxonomically misguided, shared 
theoretical campaign, focusing on general life science. 

As early philosophers start to weigh the relative merits of competing theories 
of mind, they also begin developing perspicuous taxonomies both of living things 
and of types (or aspects) of soul. The Pythagorean philosopher Philolaus (floruit 
c.430 BCE), as an example, states, 


the head [1s the seat] of thought, heart of life [soul] and sensation, navel 
of rooting and first growth, and genitals of sowing seed and begetting. 
The brain <contains> the source of man, the heart that of animal, the 
navel that of plant, the genitals the source of all of them. For all things 
sprout and grow from seed. 

(DK44B10) 
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So, for Philolaus, the powers of thought, desire, and reproduction are situated in 
different parts of the body. Further, Philolaus maintains that these powers are not 
equally distributed among living organisms: he holds that reproduction 1s shared 
by all living things, while desire is common to only animals (and humans), and 
thought is unique to humans. Aristotle and Augustine hold the same view, when 
it comes to perishable beings (see Aristotle DA.II.2.413a26—b1 and Augustine 
De Quantitate Animae 33.70). Aristotle, while rejecting the notion that the fac- 
ulty of reason is located in the brain, further schematizes and develops Philolaus’ 
taxonomy by considering not only faculties, but also sub-faculties and even fac- 
ulty-specific sub-components (see Perler 2015). For example, he contends that 
all animals share the perceptual modalities of taste and touch, whereas only those 
animals capable of locomotion possess the distal senses: the modalities of sight, 
hearing, and smell (see DA.II.2.413b2-—8 & III.11.433b3 1—434a2). So, on Aristo- 
tle’s account, taste and touch are taxonomically separate from the other perceptual 
modalities.® Further, Aristotle questions whether all animal species possess imag- 
ination (see DA.II.11.433b31—434a5), asserts that some species lack memory 
(see Meta.J.1), and is curious about whether certain non-human species might 
convey pertinent information to their own kind through vocalization or speech 
(see HA.IV.9). 

Philolaus 1s not the only thinker to affirm that different psychological pow- 
ers manifest themselves, or have their sources in, spatially distinct parts of the 
body. Still, against Philolaus, certain early philosophers do not believe that the 
threefold division of plants, animals, and humans constitutes a taxonomy of liv- 
ing things: certain thinkers see the divide between animals and plants as mark- 
ing a separation between the empsuche and the apsuche. For example, the Stoics 
affirm that plants lack soul (see Aétius 5.26.3 and Sorabji, pp. 98—99). Neverthe- 
less, Philolaus’ taxonomy of living things, as codified and developed by Aristotle, 
comes to be accepted by many ancient philosophers. Subsequent to Philolaus, 
few serious thinkers advance the bold (and resolutely uninformed) thesis that any- 
thing with soul must think, perceive, desire, and digest. In addition, few suggest 
that magnets live (contra Thales) or that all matter 1s alive (contra Anaximenes). 
Further, with an emerging focus on the study of specific psychological faculties, 
sub-faculties, and faculty sub-components, philosophers of the era begin to ask 
the kinds of questions that we tend to associate with projects that are now pursued 
by contemporary philosophers of mind. These early thinkers ask: how might we 
explain intentionality? How are we to account for the apparent unity of cognitive 
awareness? What specific bodily structures underwrite memory? And how are 
non-latent universal concepts developed within us, when our immediate experi- 
ence of the world concerns only particulars or even only sense data’? 

As part of the enterprise of explaining why psychological powers manifest 
themselves in spatially distinct parts of the body (and as part of the related enter- 
prise, pursued by some, of explaining why certain powers, like reason, are not 
realized in the body), early thinkers focus their energies on two core questions: 
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what is the nature of soul? And how is soul related to the body? The theories of 
soul and of soul’s relation to body that emerge in this period differ greatly. Still, 
early approaches to soul fall into two categories: the theories are either “monistic’ 
or ‘dualistic.’” Some thinkers propose that body and soul are closely intermin- 
gled or interdependent: they advance theories that are monistic. On the monistic 
approach, soul is causally or ontologically dependent on, or co-dependent with, 
the body and, thus, the soul cannot be identified when it 1s considered 1n isolation 
from the body. There are two chief variants of monism in early Western phi- 
losophy. The first 1s ‘harmony theory.’ Simmias advances this variant in Plato’s 
Phaedo. He states, “the body is stretched and held together by the hot and the 
cold, the dry and the moist and other such things, and our soul is a mixture and 
harmony of those things when they are mixed with each other rightly and 1n due 
measure” (Phaedo 86b7—c2). On one interpretation of harmony theory, soul 1s 
a secondary effect or byproduct (an epiphenomenon) of the properly structured 
and attuned body. Soul is not a substance in its own right. Plus, the character- 
istics that we tend to attribute to soul are actually caused by the body: soul, on 
this approach, 1s causally inefficacious. In addition, under harmony theory, the 
destruction of the body entails the destruction (or cessation) of soul. So, soul can- 
not be identified in separation from the body: under the harmony theory, soul 1s 
one with the living body. 

The second variant of monism 1s “hylomorphism.’ Aristotle develops this the- 
ory of soul and its relation to the body. He states, “soul is substance as form of a 
natural body which has life potentially” and “soul is the first actuality of a natural 
body furnished with organs” (DA.II.1.412a19—20 & 412b4). According to Aris- 
totle, soul is not a substance in its own right. Rather, soul 1s the organization-for- 
the-sake-of-functioning of the body. Plus, he contends that a body, which loses 
its dynamic organizational form, is a body only 1n name alone (a body homony- 
mously): it is not a living body at all, but 1s instead a corpse (see DA.II.1.412b17— 
413a2). So, according to Aristotle, body and soul are definitional correlates: body 
is matter enformed by soul and soul is the form of a living body. Thus, under 
hylomorphism, the destruction of the body entails the destruction (or cessation) of 
soul and soul cannot be identified in separation from the body. Aristotle affirms as 
much when he states, “there is no need to enquire whether soul and body are one, 
any more than whether the wax and the imprint are one; or, in general, whether the 
matter of a thing 1s the same with that of which it 1s the matter’ (DA.II.1.412b6—8). 
Under the hylomorphism, soul is one with the living body. 

Other theories of soul and its relation to body are dualistic. Dualistic theories 
cut against the notion that body and soul are closely intermingled or interdepend- 
ent. Under dualism, body and soul have only a loose connection and, thus, soul 
can be identified in isolation from the body. Two variants of soul-body dualism 
are explored in early philosophy of mind: ‘material/material dualism’ and ‘imma- 
terial/material’ dualism. Under material/material dualism, soul is an aggregate of 
fundamental material stuffs or it is, perhaps, an emergent material kind that 1s pro- 
duced through the chemical interaction of more rudimentary stuffs. Theories of 
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material/material dualism vary greatly in respect to sophistication and complexity, 
but all share the underlying tenet that soul and body are, at some level of analysis, 
different material substances.’ Democritus, for example, holds that soul is an 
aggregate of minute spherical and, consequently, fiery atoms, which, through their 
own motion, cause the motion of living bodies. Aristotle reports, “Democritus. . . 
identifies the soul with the hot, as primary shapes of his spherical particles” and 
“he says because the minute spheres are in constant motion .. . they animate and 
move the whole body” (De Resp.IV.472a3-5=DK68A106 and DA.I.3.406b15— 
22=DK68A104). In addition, the Pythagoreans think that soul 1s some sort of 
basic, yet dynamic, stuff: most likely air. Aristotle writes, “some of them <the 
Pythagoreans> have declared that soul 1s identical with the motes in the air, and 
others with what makes these motes move” (DA.1I.2.404a17—19=DK58B40). 
Philolaus, specifically, among the Pythagoreans, contends that soul 1s air/breath 
(see DK44A27). Further, according to Heraclitus (floruit c.500 BCE), soul is fire. 
He states, “a dry soul [a dry gleam of light] wisest and best” (DK22B118). For 
Empedocles, together with the authors of the Hippocratic treatises On Regimen 
and On Disease, soul (or at least mind) 1s blood, or oxygenated blood 1n the region 
about the heart, or, more specifically, the oxygen/air that is in such blood (see 
DK31B105, De Victu IV.90, and Morb. 1.30). On Empedocles’ account, blood 
is an emergent kind: 1t is a chemical compound or, perhaps, a homoeomerous 
substance that 1s produced when four fundamental kinds of matter — air, fire, 
water, and earth — are blended in roughly equal proportions (see DK31B98). For 
Lucretius, soul is a mixture of air, wind, heat, and some mysterious unnamed 
fourth type of matter; plus, Lucretius often compares soul to smoke or vapor (see 
DRN_III.23 1-234 & 425-445). For the Stoics, soul 1s structured from one of the 
three kinds of pneuma that together comprise the basic material ingredients of 
the universe. This pneuma is mixed throughout the living body, but 1t has a spe- 
cial governing locus in the region about the heart (see E/.Eth.col.4.38—53, Galen 
PHP.111.1.10—15, and Long, pp. 562—572). Also some Stoics compare the soul to 
air (see Calcidius 200: Long and Sedley, p. 315). So, as a brief overview shows, 
many early thinkers believe that body and soul are different aggregates, amal- 
gams, or blends of matter. These thinkers are material/material dualists and they 
agree that soul can be identified in isolation from the body. 

Immaterial/material dualism is the second variant of classical dualism. The 
view 1s advanced by some of the more prominent and influential thinkers of 
the period, including Plato, Plotinus (204/5—270 CE), and Augustine. In Plato’s 
Phaedo, Socrates affirms that, while the body is a visible compound and, thus, 
is destined to suffer division and destruction, the soul, 1s an invisible and unt- 
tary substance and, thus, 1s indestructible (see Phaedo 78b—79e & 102a—107a)." 
Plotinus, who is influenced by Plato, advances fresh arguments for the thesis 
that soul 1s a non-bodily unity. Plotinus’ arguments are based on reflections on 
key characteristics of our cognitive lives. He insists, for example, that the unity 
of perceptual awareness — the unity found in cognizance of a single object as 
being, say, both white and sweet — 1s possible only if the soul 1s an indivisible 
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and non-material unity (see Enneads IV.3 and Emilsson). Augustine, who is 
influenced by Plotinus, affirms that the human soul is not a body, even though 
it is somehow present to the body. He too reflects on special characteristics of 
cognition. Augustine argues that our ability to become aware, in one instant, of 
different parts of our own bodies, say, of both the left hand and the right foot, 
is possible only because the soul is non-bodily in nature (see £p.166.2—4 and 
Teske, pp. 118-119). Looking out beyond the common gambit that 1s occupied by 
the developmentally linked trio of Plato, Plotinus, and Augustine, some scholars 
view Aristotle as an immaterial/material dualist when it comes to the rational 
soul. On one interpretation, Aristotle carves out a special case exception from 
his general theory of hylomorphism for intellect: he contends that mind 1s a non- 
bodily faculty (see Sisko 1999)."* So, anumber of prominent and influential early 
thinkers affirm (or, more cautiously, in the case of Aristotle, are said to affirm) 
that soul is, in some manner, non-bodily substance.'’ Soul, on this model, can be 
identified in isolation from the body. 


2. Mortalism and immortalism 


Monists and dualists alike explore the question of whether soul persists conse- 
quent to the death of the body. For the Greeks, interest 1n post-mortem existence 
has pre-philosophical roots. Consider the opening lines of the //iad: 


Rage — Goddess, sing the rage of Peleus’ son Achilles, 
murderous, doomed, that cost the Achaeans countless losses, 
hurling down to the House of Death so many sturdy souls, 
creat fighters’ souls, but made their bodies carrion, 
feasts for the dogs and birds. 

(I.1—5, Fagles trans) 


According to Homer, when a warrior dies, his soul leaves the body and trav- 
els to the afterworld. Further, the soul, which 1s associated with breath and 
warm vapor, persists in Hades as an image or phantom of the deceased (see 
Iliad X1.465—540 and Lorenz, section 1). Also, within Orphism, an early Greek 
religion, it 1s believed that our souls may be reincarnated: they may take up 
fresh residences in human bodies or even 1n animal bodies (see Guthrie 1950, 
pp. 318-326). The Orphics, thus, believe in metempsychosis: transmigration 
of soul among the bodies of different species. In addition, the Orphics believe 
that, for cases 1n which the deceased had been properly initiated into ritualized 
religious practices and his soul had completed a sufficient number of cycles of 
reincarnation, the soul might escape specific travails in the underworld or even 
escape from the cycle of reincarnation altogether (see Guthrie ibid.). So, some 
early Greeks have pre-philosophical, unexamined, and uncritical beliefs about 
the persistence of the soul after death. These pre-philosophical souls are blind 
to the thorny issues that surround the metaphysics of persistence and they fail to 
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be mindful of the variety of conceptually possible modes of persistence which 
a soul might enjoy. 

Early philosophical theories that address the question of persistence of soul 
fall into two categories: these are ‘mortalism’ and ‘immortalism.’ Thinkers who 
embrace mortalism reject the notion that the soul persists in any way after the 
death of the living thing. Those who posit immortalism reject mortalism. (In the 
next section, | examine three types of 1mmortalism. But in this section, | treat 
immortalism somewhat generically, even though the theories upon which I here 
focus will later be identified as falling under “weak immortalism.’) Lets first con- 
sider mortalism. Mortalism 1s entailed by monism: as we have already seen, under 
harmony theory and under hylomorphism, the destruction of the body results in 
the destruction (or cessation) of soul. So, any thinker who accepts either harmony 
theory or hylomorphism (and who also does not muddy the waters by introducing 
qualifications or special case exceptions) must, 1f he or she is sufficiently reflec- 
tive, endorse mortalism. 

The monists are not alone in promoting mortalism: many material/material 
dualists also advance the thesis. Democritus, for example, thinks that functional 
structures of soul atoms are maintained within the body through the process 
of respiration and, when respiration ceases, death occurs. We are told that, for 
Democritus, “death 1s the passing out of such ‘shapes’ from the body owing to the 
pressure of the surrounding air” (Aristotle De Resp .IV.472a14—16=DK68A 106). 
So, Democritus believes that, with sufficient outflow of soul atoms, the internal 
material structure — a knotted tangle of atoms — which had constituted the soul, 
is destroyed: the soul ceases to be. Lucretius, who champions a revamped form 
of atomism which he inherits from Epicurus (341—270 BCE), sets out a series 
of innovative arguments in support of mortalism. As an example, he argues that 
pharmaceuticals could not impact the health of the mind, were mind not a mate- 
rial composite (see DRN.II.508—515). The destruction of this composite is, for 
Lucretius, the annihilation of soul.'* In addition, some Stoics think that death 
brings the destruction of soul (see Plutarch 53C: Long and Sedley, p. 314). Nev- 
ertheless, not all Stoics hold this view. Further, certain other material/material 
dualists, independent of the Atomists and the Stoics, reject mortalism. We will 
turn to representative theories in a moment. But, here I propose what I take to be 
an entailment from material/material dualism: if a defender of material/material 
dualism meets three conditions, then he/she must endorse mortalism. The condi- 
tions are: the thinker (1) posits a non-magical theory of physics, (2) denies the 
possibility that supernatural forces or entities might preserve material souls in 
contravention of the laws of physics, and (3) is sufficiently reflective about his/ 
her own beliefs, placing a high value on logical consistency. If the entailment 1s 
correct, then any material/material dualist who posits immortalism fails to meet at 
least one of the three conditions. 

Some Stoics affirm that, while the non-rational soul perishes together with the 
body, the rational soul, possessed by humans, persists: the souls of those who have 
led foolish lives linger for a short while after death, while the souls of the wise 
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and virtuous persist for a long time (see Eusebius 53 W: Long and Sedley, p. 318). 
Still, even the latter souls ultimately come to be annihilated within a periodic, 
grand, and wholly destructive cosmic conflagration. So, Stoics, within this group, 
affirm that the rational soul outlasts the body: they believe the soul may persist 
post-mortem for a significant period of time. Among the material/material dual- 
ists who are neither Stoics nor Atomists, Empedocles stands out as a proponent 
of quasi-Orphic metempsychosis. He suggests that he himself has already lived 
many lives: some as a human, some as an animal, and some as a plant. Empe- 
docles writes, “for ere now | have been a boy, a girl, a bush, a fowl, and a fish 
travelling in the sea” (DK31B117). Further, Empedocles offers a description of a 
blood sacrifice that strongly indicates a belief in metempsychosis. He states, “the 
father lifting up his own son in a changed form slaughters him with a prayer in his 
ereat folly, and they are lost as they sacrifice the suppliant. But he, not heedful of 
their rebukes, having made slaughter has prepared in his halls a ghastly banquet” 
(DK31B137). According to Empedocles, the sacrifice of an animal could be, in 
effect, filicide (as in our passage) or fratricide, sororicide, matricide, patricide, or 
any of a host of taboo murders. Further, owing to his belief 1n metempsychosis, 
Empedocles practices vegetarianism: it would seem that, for Empedocles, eating 
meat amounts to cannibalism. Pythagoras also believes in metempsychosis (plus, 
he too 1s a vegetarian). We learn from Xenophanes (floruit c.540 BCE) that, on an 
occasion when Pythagoras passed by a puppy being beaten, he said, “stop, don’t 
beat him, since it 1s the soul of a man, a friend of mine, which I recognized when 
I heard it cry” (DK21B7). Within this scenario, it appears that Pythagoras recog- 
nizes the soul of a once departed, and now returned, friend. Along with Empedo- 
cles and Pythagoras, it is likely that Philolaus believes 1n metempsychosis (see 
DK44A27 and Huffman). Heraclitus 1s, perhaps, not a champion of metempsy- 
chosis. Nevertheless, he thinks that the soul outlasts the body. We are told, ““Hera- 
clitus said, admirably, that souls use the sense of smell in Hades” (DK22B98). 
Post-mortem sensation presupposes post-mortem existence. Thus, Heraclitus 1s an 
immortalist. Further, Heraclitus states, “for men who die there await things they 
do not expect or anticipate” and “they rise up .. . and become watchful guardians 
of the living and the dead” (DK22B75 & 78). Heraclitus thinks that the souls of 
some of the dead go on to wander about as phantoms or ghosts: shadowy, yet 
informed and sage, overseers. So, Heraclitus accepts that souls can persist for an 
appreciable period of time after the destruction of the body. Further, it is possible 
that, for Heraclitus (like certain Stoics), persistence of soul is limited by periodic 
cosmic conflagration (see Guthrie 1962, pp. 455—459). 

Philosophers who believe in reincarnation or metempsychosis are committed 
to the view that souls persist for some non-insignificant measure of time after the 
death of the body. The theory of metempsychosis would lose its luster were we to 
propose that each of us (1.e., each of our souls) lasts for only, say, two cycles: one 
as a human, whose unfortunate life happens to be brief and painful, and another, 
say, aS a grub. Minimally, I would think, these theorists suppose that the soul 
persists through at least a fistful of life cycles. In the case of Pythagoras, we are 
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told that he “beheld each of all existing things for ten or even twenty generations 
of men” (DK31B129). So, it would seem that, for Pythagoras, the soul persists for 
about five hundred or one thousand years. Empedocles suggests a lengthier time 
frame: he describes himself as “one of those deities (daimones) who has gained 
long life, thrice ten thousand seasons he 1s exiled from the blessed gods, through 
time growing to be all kinds of creatures going from one grievous path of life to 
another” (DK31B115).'° Since the Greeks divide the year into three seasons, it 
appears that Empedocles thinks souls/daimones persist for about 10,000 years. 
Interestingly, one might reasonably surmise that, for Empedocles, the demise of 
soul occurs at a specific moment (or period) in his cosmological cycle: the domin- 
ion of Love. At this stage 1n the cycle, the entire universe forms into a static, 
unitary, and homogenous mass (see Sisko 2014, pp. 60-61). So, neither Empe- 
doclean souls nor their oft-associated bodies could exist at this stage 1n the cycle. 
The evidence thus shows that, while the defenders of metempsychosis reject mor- 
talism, they, together with Heraclitus and certain Stoics, do not posit the eternal 
persistence of soul. 

The project of coupling material/material dualism with immortalism presents 
a rather conspicuous difficulty. These theories appear to be incongruous: with- 
out magic or the divine, matter simply does not behave in ways that would be 
required, were composite material souls to be preserved.'® Amalgams and blends, 
together with biological or chemical compounds, are entropic. Over time, they 
break down and their more rudimentary bits separate or emerge. Further, while 
some mixtures are relatively durable (take metal alloys as examples), others, like 
gaseous blends, loose tangles of atoms, and liquid solutions or suspensions are 
quite markedly entropic. Here Democritus and Lucretius understand the basics. 
As they see it, soul atoms scatter helter-skelter, they disentangle and pour out in 
all directions, when, say, in battle, a limb is lopped off and a warrior, as a conse- 
quence, dies. But, Democritus and Lucretius are mortalists: not immortalists. We 
must infer that their immortalist colleagues in the material/material dualist camp, 
unless they also introduce deeper mysteries, fail to see the light. Fire, fiery blends, 
air, airy blends, and biological liquids (like blood) are outstanding candidates for 
dispersal, dissipation, decrepitancy, and mortification. So, it is not unreasonable 
to propose that Pythagorean souls, Philolausian souls, Heraclitean souls, Empe- 
doclean souls, and certain Stoic souls, contrary to their namesakes’ wishes, should 
be mortal. These souls should perish together with the body. Regarding air/breath 
souls and fire/fiery souls, the point is well made by Cebes in Plato’s Phaedo. 
Cebes states, “certain men think that after the soul has left the body it no longer 
exists anywhere, but that it is destroyed and dissolved .. . and that, upon leaving 
the body, the soul 1s dispersed like breath or smoke, has flown away and gone and 
is no longer anything anywhere” (Phaedo 70al—7). Cebes marks out a reasonable 
conjecture, based, 1n part, on the presumption that theories of material/material 
dualism should be subsumed within overarching philosophical schemes that are 
neither metaphysically rococo nor ontologically extravagant. So, on one interpre- 
tation, it appears that the material/material dualists may embrace immortalism 
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only if they are willing to introduce the rococo or the extravagant: the magical or 
the divine. 

On one view, the non-atomist material/material dualists come to look more like 
Democritus and Lucretius than they might otherwise appear. On this approach, 
these thinkers contend that, while the soul is mortal, the rudimentary bits out of 
which the composite soul is formed come to scatter at the approach of death and 
these bits go on to persist for long periods of time. These airy or fiery bits are, 
in some manner, indestructible, even though the composite soul perishes. The 
interpretation can be supported through argument. However, its defenders face an 
uphill battle. To support this mortalist reading, they must explain away the sug- 
gestion that Empedocles remembers having already lived as a boy, a girl, a bush, 
and a fish (see DK31B117); they must explain away the testimony, which indi- 
cates that Pythagoras recognizes the soul of a once departed, and now returned, 
friend (see DK21B7); and they must counter the suggestion that, for Heraclitus, 
souls can persist as ghosts that retain some of the character of their former selves 
(see DK22B87). I leave this thread for others to explore. 

Returning to the main line of investigation, it 1s important to be reminded that 
many theories advanced by early philosophers of mind are wildly imaginative and 
empirically unmoored. So, it should be of no surprise that certain of these theories 
are also metaphysically rococo. Consider the musings of Empedocles: we have 
already learned that he considers himself to be a deity (daimon) (see DK31B115). 
More importantly, magic is at play throughout Empedocles’ physics and cosmol- 
ogy. Empedocles describes his four fundamental types of matter — earth, air, fire, 
and water — as gods: Hera, Aidoneus, Zeus, and Nestis (see DK31B6). Further, 
he postulates that change in the cosmos is governed by the powers of Love and 
Strife (see, for example, DK31B17). Empedocles’ physics contains elements that 
the modern reader must view as supra-physical: his physics is magical. The same 
can be said for theories advanced by other non-atomist material/material dual- 
ists. Heraclitus, for example, not only thinks that soul 1s fire, he thinks that fire is 
both /ogos and Zeus (see DK22B2 & B32), and he affirms that fire//ogos/Zeus, 
which he otherwise calls “thunderbolt” (see DK22B24), steers and directs change 
throughout the cosmos.*’ So, it is likely that the early material/material dualists 
who embrace immortalism do so, 1n part, because they lack an understanding of 
hardnosed physics. For these theorists, the magical plays a legitimate role within 
the material world: their theories are situated within a nexus that the modern 
reader must view as fanciful and unreal." 

Still, let us, for the sake of argument, cede immortalism to Empedocles, Pythag- 
oras and to any other material/material dualist who is similarly inclined: let us 
accept that our souls persist for five hundred years or even ten thousand years. 
Generalizing, let us agree that our souls carry on for N years. On this model, we 
are long-lived. But, there 1s a worry: the merely long-lived are not truly immor- 
tal. Under this scheme, any one of us might now be living through year N-1 (or 
N-x, where x is a frightfully low number) (see Lucretius DRN.IHI.1092—1101). 
Thus, any one of us (body and soul) might not have long to live. Since you (the 
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reader) and I might be in such a predicament, our next deaths could be our last: 
our immortalist souls could soon face their own mortality. So, immortalism, of 
the type we have studied thus far, merely delays or postpones the demise of soul: 
it fails to provide unqualified rescue from annihilation. This point is well made 
by our learned friend Cebes. Examining the kind of immortalism that is offered 
up by Empedocles and others, Cebes likens the soul and the various bodies that 
it has inhabited throughout its term of existence (on this approach to immortal- 
ism) to a weaver and the various cloaks that he has worn throughout his life: 
and Cebes notes that just as the weaver, having outlasted many of his former 
cloaks, goes on to die in his last cloak, so too the soul, having outlasted many of 
its former bodies, dies together with its last body (see Phaedo 87b3—d1). Cebes 
understands that, while Pythagorean souls, Philolausian souls, Heraclitean souls, 
Empedoclean souls, and certain Stoic souls may be relatively durable, all such 
souls, in the end, are mortal.’’ This tainted immortalism (sullied by mortality) 
is, for some thinkers, just not good enough. Happily, for those who desire more, 
tainted immortalism, or “weak immortalism,’ is just one of three types of 1mmor- 
talism that are explored by ancient philosophers of mind. In addition to weak 
immortalism, early thinkers examine both ‘conferred immortalism’ and ‘strong 
immortalism.’*’ The latter approaches are unblemished: they do not carry the taint 
of mortality. Under conferred or strong immortalism the soul persists eternally. 
In the next section, I define our three types of immortalism and examine early 
theories of strong immortalism and conferred immortalism. 


3. Three types of immortalism 


In the ancient period, philosophers of mind who contend that the soul persists 
after the destruction of the body present accounts that can be divided into three 
general categories: 


Weak Immortalism = As a matter of fact, the soul is long-lived: it persists 
for a significant period of time after the death of the body, yet the soul is 
ultimately annihilated (see Pakaluk, p. 95, esp. n. 8). 

Strong Immortalism = Necessarily, the soul, owing to its very nature, persists 
after the destruction of the body: the annihilation of soul 1s a metaphysical 
impossibility and, thus, the soul persists eternally (see Pakaluk ibid., and 
Sedley, pp. 146—153). 

Conferred Immortalism = Even though its destruction 1s metaphysically pos- 
sible, the soul will in fact never be destroyed, because a divine being, which 
itself possesses strong immortality, acts to preserve the soul (see Sedley, 
pp. 153—156).?' 


Empedocles, Pythagoras, and other like-minded theorists advance weak 1mmor- 


talism. As we have seen, these philosophers presume that the soul is long-lived, 
but ultimately mortal. Weak immortalism, then, 1s strong enough to underwrite 
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theories of reincarnation and metempsychosis, but it is too weak to support eternal 
persistence of soul. Other theorists champion strong immortalism or conferred 
immortalism, with the aim of showing that the soul persists indefinitely. 

Philosophers who posit immaterial/material dualism tend to embrace strong 
immortalism.** The earliest, and most influential, argument for strong immortal- 
ism 1s the Final Argument in Plato’s Phaedo. On one construal, the argument has 
four basic steps:*° 


(1) Socrates affirms that whenever the soul enters the body, it brings life with it: 
soul always brings life when it approaches the body (Phaedo 105c9—-d5). 

(2) He infers that, since death is the opposite of life, the soul (always bringing 
life with it) cannot admit death: the soul is deathless (ibid. 105d6—e9).~* 

(3) Socrates infers that soul is deathless 1n a specific manner: it is deathless just 
as “the god and the Form of life itself <are deathless>” (106d5-—6): the soul 1s 
indestructible (ibid. 105e11—106d9). 

(4) He concludes that, as death approaches, the soul (being indestructible) must 
withdraw safely to Hades rather than suffer annihilation (ibid. 106e1—107a1). 


For Socrates and many of his interlocutors, step (1) flows from their shared 
acceptance of substance dualism, and, specifically, 1mmaterial/material dualism. 
As dualists they believe that whenever a soul enters a body, it brings life to that 
body. Further, they hold that soul (which is the principle of life) 1s empowered to 
bring life to the body, because soul itself 1s alive. Other thinkers, like Empedo- 
cles and Pythagoras, who accept substance dualism, but, specifically, material/ 
material dualism, could happily accept step (1): they agree that soul brings life 
to the body, because the soul itself 1s alive. Turning to step (2), let us accept that 
if something ‘always brings life,’ or “whenever arriving in a new body always 
brings life,’ then 1t 1s in some manner “deathless.’ Accordingly, Empedoclean and 
Pythagorean souls are “deathless’: they possess weak immortality and undergo 
metempsychosis, cheating death many times. So, thinkers like Empedocles and 
Pythagoras could also accept step (2). Thus, in light of historical context, there 1s 
little that 1s controversial in the first half of the Final Argument. 

Many scholars consider the inference from step (2) to step (3) to be controver- 
sial. The Peripatetic philosopher Strato of Lampsacus (c.335—c.269 BCE) 1s the 
first to identify the chief difficulty with the inference (Damascius, in Phd. I 442; cf. 
Sedley, p. 150). Strato’s criticism is as follows: step (2) of the argument requires 
that souls cannot be dead as long as they exist: there are no dead souls (see Sedley 
ibid., and Frede, p. 31). But an annihilated soul is not a dead soul; rather such 
a soul simply 1s not. An annihilated soul ceases to be: it no longer exists either 
as alive or as dead. Thus, as we have already discovered, step (2) is compatible 
with weak immortalism. But, in step (3), Socrates affirms that the specific kind of 
‘deathlessness,’ which 1s to be attributed to soul, is that of eternal indestructibility: 
the deathlessness of “the god and the Form of life itself’ (106d5—6). So, in step 
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(3), Socrates postulates unqualified rescue from annihilation. However, since the 
annihilation of soul 1s logically compatible with step (2), step (3) 1s not entailed 
by step (2). Strato contends that there 1s an inferential gap in Socrates’ argument. 
He 1s correct in his analysis. Still, though, Socrates does not present the argument 
as a bare entailment. His reasoning is informed by another argument that comes 
earlier in the Phaedo: the Affinity Argument (78b—80b). 

The Affinity Argument 1s an argument by analogy. In the argument, Socrates 
reminds his interlocutors that material compounds are subject to dissolution and 
destruction and, accordingly, he affirms that the body, being a material compound, 
is mortal. He also notes that the soul is not akin to the body, insofar as the body 
is visible, while the soul 1s invisible. Socrates then goes on to identify certain 
other invisible substances.*? These include the Forms, “the Equal itself, the Beau- 
tiful itself, and each thing 1n itself, the real” (Phaedo 78d3-4), together with “the 
divine” (ibid. 80a3) and “the good and wise god” (ibid. 80d7). The Forms are 
immaterial unities that are invisible, changeless, and immortal. The divine, which 
rules, directs, and steers (the cosmos) is indestructible, deathless, and eternal. 
Socrates goes on to note that the soul is akin to the Forms insofar as it 1s invis- 
ible; and it is akin to the divine insofar as it rules, directs, and steers (the body). 
Thus, he concludes that, since the Forms and the divine are indestructible, “soul 
is altogether indissoluble, or nearly so” (80610). With the caveat ‘or nearly so,’ 
Socrates reveals that the Affinity Argument only shows, under its most favorable 
interpretation, that there 1s a likelihood that the soul possesses strong immortality. 
Socrates’ caution 1s well justified: for any argument by analogy, even 1f all prem- 
ises are true, 1t remains possible that the conclusion 1s false. 

We are now in a position to see that, within the Final Argument, Socrates, by 
referring to the deathlessness enjoyed by “the god and the Form of life itself” 
(106d5—6), harkens back to the Affinity Argument. The interlocutors’ attention 1s 
meant to be drawn back to the purported deathlessness of “the Equal itself, the 
Beautiful itself, and each thing in itself, the real” (Phaedo 78d3-4), “the divine” 
(ibid. 80a3), and “the good and wise god” (ibid. 80d7), as canvased in the Affinity 
Argument. So, within the Final Argument, the outcome of the Affinity Argument 
is offered as a buttressing consideration to help strengthen the inference from step 
(2) to step (3). Nevertheless, the extra consideration does not provide the Final 
Argument with sufficient strength to underwrite strong immortalism. As we have 
shown, the Affinity Argument does not provide us with certainty. Thus, the Final 
Argument does not show that soul must exist eternally.~° 

We have seen that, in the Phaedo, Socrates advances the idea that immaterial 
souls are indissoluble and indestructible. The notion can be questioned. Without 
an otherwise definitive metaphysics of immaterial substance, it remains possible 
that immaterial souls are immaterial compounds and these compounds might be 
subject to destruction. In this context, a creative thinker might explore the pos- 
sibility that a god, possessing strong immortality, might ward off the destruc- 
tion of our composite immaterial souls.*’ It appears that ancient philosophers do 
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not explore this topic (yet, perhaps, Aristotle Meta.VII.17 bears on it). However, 
some early thinkers do explore a parallel issue. Some ancient philosophers, who 
consider our souls to be material compounds, also suggest that a god, possess- 
ing strong immortality, eternally wards off the dissolution and destruction of our 
souls. These thinkers champion conferred immortalism. Here we return to mate- 
rial/material dualism. 

The earliest defense of conferred immortalism is found in Plato’s 7imaeus. 
Timaeus claims that our rational souls are formed by a divine craftsperson (demi- 
urge) out of impure samples of Being, the Same, and the Other (7imaeus 40d—44d). 
Our souls are created as analogues of the world soul, which the demiurge also 
creates, but out of pure samples (ibid. 35a—39e). On this model, the rational soul 
rotates within the skull in a way that parallels the rotation of the heavens about the 
Earth.** Timaeus, echoing Empedocles and Pythagoras, posits metempsychosis 
(ibid. 90e6—92c3). He also allows that the souls of the truly just might escape from 
the cycle of reincarnation. Timaeus states, “he who has lived well throughout 
his appropriate time would make his way back to the dwelling of his lawful star 
and would have a life that was happy and habitual to him” (ibid. 42b3—5, trans. 
Kalkavage). Unlike earlier champions of metempsychosis, Timaeus contends that 
the soul has conferred immortality. He does not think that the soul 1s 1mmortal 
in its own right. Rather, he thinks that immortality 1s conferred to the soul by the 
demiurge, which by its own essential nature is wholly deathless. Timaeus states, 


Now, to be sure, all that is bound together can be dissolved, and yet 
only one who is bad would be willing to dissolve that which is beauti- 
fully joined together and in good condition. For these reasons, and since 
indeed you have been born, you are not immortal nor entirely indissolu- 
ble, yet 1n no way shall you suffer this very dissolution, nor shall you 
happen to meet with the doom of death, since through my will you have 
been allotted a bond greater still and more lordly than those bonds with 
which you, when born, were bound together. 

(41b1—c6) 


On this account, physical bonds hold the composite rational soul together, and 
these bonds can be broken. However, Timaeus insists that the demiurge provides 
a greater bond: an eternal commitment to ward off destruction of our souls. Thus, 
for Timaeus, our souls are, by nature, perishable: in themselves they are mortal 
(or, perhaps, they possess weak immortality). Yet, owing to the divine, our souls 
gain conferred immortality and are, thereby, eternally deathless.~ 

Timaeus and other advocates of conferred immortality presume that there exists 
a powerful god, possessing strong immortality.’ Further, they insist that the god 
is resolutely good and, 1n virtue of 1ts goodness (and power), the god provides us 
with unqualified rescue from annihilation by gifting us a derived form of immor- 
tality. Certain modern readers will view the thesis of conferred immortality as 
standing on tremulous and unsteady ground: the thesis, some suggest, rests upon 
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a basis that is ontologically extravagant. Nevertheless, the topic of conferred 
immortality resurfaces in both medieval and early modern philosophy of mind. 


4. Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have suggested that early philosophers of mind are, at first, 
unclear about which objects in the world have soul (or are soul): candidates 
include humans, animals, and plants, but also magnets, selected rudimentary 
material elements (like air), and, for that matter, even all material stuffs. Sec- 
ond, I have shown that philosophers in this period explore three general positions 
on the relation between soul and body: monism, material/material dualism, and 
immaterial/material dualism. Third, I have shown that these thinkers examine four 
positions on the mortality or immortality of soul: mortalism, weak immortalism, 
strong immortalism, and conferred immortalism. 


* OK OK 


In Table I.1, I arrange the major theorists (together with some minor thinkers and 
envisioned ones) who are discussed in this chapter, indexing them by their under- 
lying positions both on the soul-body relation and on the issue of the mortality or 
immortality of soul. I invite you (the reader), as you peruse this volume and the 
other volumes in the six-part series, to consider whether the chart 1s sufficiently 
complex. Have other conceptual possibilities been overlooked? Do some catego- 
ries remain unexplored because they are metaphysically impossible? Plus, are 
there interesting sub-categories that should be fleshed out and examined? These 
kinds of questions and issues are part and parcel of the evolving project of phi- 
losophy of mind. 


Table I.1 Soul-body relations & mortalism/immortalism in early philosophy of mind 


Mortalism Weak Immortalism — Strong Conferred 
Immortalism Immortalism 
Monism Simmuias (Plato’s 
Phaedo) & 
Aristotle 
Material/ The Atomists The Proponents of Envisioned Timaeus (Plato’s 
Material (Democritus, | Magical Physics: Proponents of  Jimaeus) 
Dualism Epicurus, & Empedocles, Hyper-Robust 
Lucretius) & Pythagoras, Magical 
Some Stoics Heraclitus, Philolaus, Physics 
& Some Stoics (see endnote 19) 
Immaterial/ Socrates (Plato’S Arnobtus of Sicc1 
Material Phaedo) (see endnote 29) 
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Notes 


I would like to thank Christopher Shields for very helpful comments on an earlier draft 
of this chapter. 

Here ‘ancient’ 1s meant to cover a range of historical periods. In other contexts, some 
of these philosophical periods (including Hellenistic, Roman, and Late Antique) would 
typically not be referred to as ancient. 

Translations of the Presocratic philosophers are based on those in Graham 2010. 
What 1s probable 1s that Anaximenes, like some of the Pythagoreans, surmises that air 
is self-moving, given that the air around us appears to be 1n constant motion. Regard- 
ing the Pythagoreans, Aristotle writes, “some of them have declared that the soul 
is identical with the motes 1n the air, and others with what makes the motes move” 
(DA.1.2.404a16—20=DK58B40). Anaximenes does not explain how air-caused motion 
might be directed and controlled as opposed to being random and chaotic. 

Plato’s theory of soul in the Phaedo 1s, as Lorenz (section 3.1) indicates, “far from fully 
articulated.”” On the one hand, Socrates claims that only reason 1s to be attributed to 
soul. On the other hand, two of his arguments concerning the ontological status of soul 
(the ‘Cyclical Argument,’ 69e—72d; and the ‘Final Argument,’ 102b—107a) rely on the 
supposition that all livings things — plants, animals, and humans — have soul. Through 
these arguments, Plato aims to show that the soul is immortal. So, we must agree with 
Bostock (p. 189) when he claims that if the arguments succeed, Plato proves “that all 
living things have immortal souls, .. . <including>.. . (e.g.) aphids, jellyfish, and 
(presumably) cabbages.” 

I use “Presocratic’ to refer to the Greek philosophers and physicians who flourished 
prior to Plato’s death (c.347 BCE). Certain Presocratics, such as Democritus (nat. 
c.460 BCE), are contemporaries of Socrates and, so, following a strictly chronologi- 
cally approach, they are not Presocratic. 

Thales also might be a hylozoist (see DK31A22 and McKirahan, p. 30). 

Some contend that this distinction plays a key role in shaping Aristotle’s theory of 
temperance (sophrosyne) (cf. Sisko 2003). 

The distinction between body/soul monism and body/soul dualism in ancient philoso- 
phy of mind 1s advanced by Inwood, pp. 71—72, and affirmed by Frede & Reis, p. 2. 
Anaximenes and Diogenes of Apollonia (floruit c.430 BCE) are marginal outliers: they 
are not material/material dualists. Instead, they are material phase-state dualists. Each 
affirms that soul 1s air (see DK13B2 and DK64B4, respectively). Yet, these thinkers 
are material monists: they contend that there 1s only one type of matter in the universe 
and they agree that this lone material kind 1s air. (Graham (2006, pp. 67—84) argues 
that Anaximenes 1s not a material monist. However, see Sisko 2007.) So, for this pair 
of thinkers, both body and soul are air: neither Anaximenes nor Diogenes proposes 
that body and soul are composed of different material substances. The distinction they 
offer, which 1s of immediate relevance, is that air can be condensed or rarified and so, 
as examples, what we call fire 1s rarified air (air 1n one phase-state) and what we call 
earth 1s condensed air (air 1n another phase-state) (see DK 13B1 and DK64AS). So, for 
Anaximenes and Diogenes, soul 1s air in one phase-state, while bone, flesh, sinew, and 
the like are air in other phase-states. Thus, they are material phase-state dualists. 
Plato’s treatment of soul in other dialogues, like Republic, Phaedrus, and Timaeus, 1s 
not consistent with the theory that 1s advanced in the Phaedo. Consider Timaeus. In 
the dialogue, we learn that reason 1s located 1n the skull, it 1s spatially extended, and 
it rotates (see 7Zimaeus 69cl—70a2). Further, we learn that reason’s turnings can be 
warped by alien motions, which travel up from the torso, through the neck, and into 
the skull (see Zimaeus 43d10—e3). The soul (or reason), as described in the 7imaeus, 
possesses spatio-physical characteristics: 1t 1s not an immaterial substance. 
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Debate over Aristotle’s view on the ontology of mind 1s nothing new. For example, 
John Philoponus (485-559 CE) contends that, according to Aristotle, the human 
rational soul 1s immaterial substance (see Jn DA 10, 10-11, 29). 

Anaxagoras (floruit c.460 BCE) 1s a tricky case. He states, “mind is mixed with no 
object .. . itis the finest of all objects and the purest . . . mind rules all things that pos- 
sess life, both the larger and the smaller . . . <and> mind 1s all alike, both the larger 
and the smaller” (DK59B12). Anaxagoras clearly thinks that mind animates all living 
things. What is at issue 1s whether he thinks that mind is a very fine homogeneous 
substance (like, say, Philolausian air) or that, struggling to find appropriate language to 
describe the incorporeal, he thinks that mind 1s an immaterial substance. For a defense 
of the former view, see Palmer, pp. 187-188 & 252-255. I favor the latter view. While 
I cannot argue it here, I think that were Anaxagoras to posit that mind 1s a type of mat- 
ter, this would generate inconsistencies within his, otherwise cogent and mathemati- 
cally ordered, physics. So, 1t may be that charity requires us to view Anaxagoras as an 
immaterial/material dualist. 

Lucretius famously affirms, “death 1s nothing to us” (DRN.III.831). He contends that, 
since those who have died are not (1.e., they have ceased to be), they most certainly do 
not feel pain or experience suffering 1n some sort of afterlife. Plus, thinking that pain 
and suffering are all that we should ever fear, Lucretius concludes that we — the living — 
should not fear death: “it 1s nothing to us.’ On this model, we may be justified 1n not 
fearing the null state of being dead. However, it remains to be shown whether we 
should be justified in not fearing either the prospect of dying or the process of dying. 
For a compact, but useful, overview of perspectives on Empedocles’ self-proclaimed 
status as a deity, see Warren, pp. 146—152. 

For a fine examination of Presocratic attitudes towards magic and the divine, see 
Gregory. 

Together with Heraclitus, other Presocratics believe that a rational divinity, or divine 
power, organizes and directs change in the world (see, as examples, Xenophanes 
DK21B29 & 33, Parmenides (floruit c.480 BCE) DK28B12.3, and Anaxagoras 
DK59B12). 

Robinson, focusing on Heraclitus and considering the impact of Homer, Hesiod, and 
the Orphics, states, “like so many other Greek philosophers, he <Heraclitus> may have 
found it impossible fully to break with his cultural inheritance, whatever the force of 
his own philosophical insights and convictions’ (Robinson, p. 105). I agree with Rob- 
inson: 1n the writings of many early philosophers, the notion that the soul persists after 
death 1s presented as 1f 1t were a received truth and there 1s little or no evidence of a 
philosophical defense of the notion. 

These thinkers, as I have indicated, espouse a magical physics within which souls out- 
last bodies, yet still are ultimately destroyed. A conceptually possible variant, which 
is not explored 1n ancient philosophy, 1s (let us call it) “hyper-robust magical physics.’ 
On this model, the magic 1s ever present and strong enough to guarantee the eternal 
deathlessness of soul. 

Pakaluk introduces and masterfully explores the topics of weak 1mmortalism and strong 
immortalism. Sedley studies conferred immortalism and another approach that he calls 
intrinsic 1mmortalism. As I understand the categories, Sedley’s intrinsic 1mmortalism 
is equivalent to Pakaluk’s strong 1mmortalism. So, I employ only the later moniker 1n 
the body of this chapter. 

Sedley also theorizes about ‘earned immortalism.’ Under earned immortalism, 
certain special or high-achieving humans, like, say, Heracles and the Dioskouro1 
(= St. Elmo’s Fire) are said to undergo apotheosis: they are transformed from mortal 
beings into deathless gods (see Sedley, pp. 145-146 & 156—161). Reference to apothe- 
osis 1S not uncommon in early Greek myth. Sedley contends that Plato flirts with the 
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notion of earned immortality in the Symposium. In the dialogue, while considering 
the man who fully communes with Beauty itself, Diotima states, “it belongs to him to 
become loved by the gods, and to him it belongs, if to any human being, to become 
immortal” (trans. Sedley, p. 160). The passage suggests that Plato 1s willing to explore 
the possibility that those who complete the ascent to the Beautiful might, as a conse- 
quence, be transformed into deathless gods. 

Here 1s another way to approach the same set of distinctions: some think that the soul 
is by nature immortal (Strong Immortalism), others think that it 1s perishable. Among 
those 1n the later group, some think that the soul 1n fact perishes (Weak Immortalism), 
while others suppose that some naturally immortal god prevents the demise of the 
disembodied soul (Conferred Immortalism). 

This is not a logical requirement: one can develop a consistent scheme under which 
immaterial souls are destructible. Still, the impetus for experimenting with the idea 
that soul is immaterial 1s not irrational: without the wisdom of prior analysis, one 
might easily suppose that if material souls are destructible, then non-material souls are 
non-destructible. 

Frede, p. 29, divides the argument into three steps. I separate what 1s, for Frede, step 
(III) into two steps: steps (3) and (4). 

Death, of course, 1s not the opposite of life. If opposites are contradictories, then the 
opposite of life 1s non-life. The category of the non-living includes both the dead (1.e., 
those who have perished, having once been alive) and the wholly inanimate (material 
stuffs, say, like chalk and iron: items that have not perished, owing to the fact that they 
haven't ever been alive). Still, the central point in step (2) 1s that the only way to stop 
living 1s to die. Here, Socrates has it right. 

Here Socrates’ earlier defense of dualism is crucial (see Phaedo 63a3—69e5 and 
Pakaluk, pp. 98-108); for, as we have seen, monistic theories of soul (and notably 
Simmias’ harmony theory, which 1s introduced, in the Phaedo, just five pages after 
the conclusion of the Affinity Argument) allow that the soul 1s both invisible and not a 
substance. 

Augustine echoes Socrates’ “Final Argument’ in De immor. anim. 4—5 & 9: see O’ Daly, 
p. 407. 

Further, even 1f immaterial souls are monads, one might suppose that some god has the 
power to destroy such souls. Still, if the god has the power, perhaps 1t would never act 
on that power. 

Timaeus’ notion that the human mind (or soul) 1s a collection of spatially extended 
circuits, which are analogous to the heavens 1n respect to both structure and motion, 
is prefigured in the Hippocratic Treatise De Victu (see Sisko 2006). The author of De 
Victu, however, does not propose that the soul has conferred immortality. Soul, in De 
Victu, appears to be mortal. 

Arnobuus of Sicca (mort. 330 AD) offers a peculiar variation on conferred immortal- 
ism. He claims that the immaterial soul is 1n a ‘neutral state’; it 1s neither mortal nor 
immortal (Adversus nationes I.31 & 35). Further he contends that, 1n the final sudg- 
ment, god will both confer immortality to the blessed and destroy the damned (ibid. 
11.36 & 61-62). On his account, neither outcome 1s a function of the metaphysical 
constitution of the soul itself. So, Arnobtus posits both conferred immortality and con- 
ferred mortality. 

Earned immortalism (see endnote 19) 1s a variation on conferred immortalism. Under 
conferred immortalism, all souls are granted eternal deathlessness by the divine. Under 
earned immortalism, only some souls (a select few) are granted eternal deathlessness. 
Each theory, as I see, 1t requires the pre-existence of a god that possesses strong 1mmor- 
tality. Not even Heracles, in a world without gods, could himself become a god. 
Augustine champions conferred immortality at kp.166.3: see O’ Daly, p. 407. 
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PRESOCRATIC INTEREST IN THE 
SOUL’S PERSISTENCE 
AFTER DEATH 


John Palmer 


As the characters of Plato’s Phaedo discuss whether the soul survives the death of 
the individual and, if so, whether it possesses any of the intelligent capacity it had 
when embodied, they come to focus increasingly on what the soul must be to sur- 
vive 1n this way. Socrates specifies that only something incomposite and unchang- 
ing could be indestructible, whereas anything composite and mutable is subject to 
destruction (Phd. 78c). Socrates goes on to argue that the soul should be regarded 
as indestructible or nearly so because its affinity to the incomposite, unchanging, 
and thus indestructible Forms indicates that it 1s likely to resemble them 1n respect 
of being indestructible as well (Phd. 78c—80b). While the argument from analogy is 
hardly conclusive, it marks a crucial moment in ancient Greek speculation regard- 
ing the possibility of the soul’s persistence after death because it raises the crucial 
question of what the soul would have to be like to survive the death of the indi- 
vidual and, indeed, to be immortal by being indestructible. Plato recognizes that 
a serious treatment of the question of the soul’s immortality must be grounded in 
consideration of the ontology of soul. Only 1f one understands what the soul 1s, he 
thinks, will one be 1n any proper position to determine whether it should be thought 
to be destroyed at the death of the individual. As we consider the interest of Greek 
philosophers prior to Plato in the soul’s persistence after death, we need to consider 
the extent to which these early thinkers considered the ontology of soul. 

It should be apparent from the conditions Plato specifies for an entity being 
indestructible that the soul, to be so, would have to be an immaterial entity. Since 
every material entity 1s spatially extended and as such divisible into parts, 1t would 
seem to be Plato’s view that only if the soul is immaterial could it be indestruct- 
ible. Plato in fact relaxes the Phaedo’s stringent requirement that an entity can 
be indestructible only if incomposite. In Republic X, he has Socrates say amidst 
discussion of the soul’s nature and immortality: “It 1s not easy for something com- 
posed of many things to be eternal unless it has been provided with the finest pos- 
sible composition” (R. X 611b). Here he 1s apparently suggesting that the rational 
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part of the soul may be composite yet eternal (cf. 77. 35a ff., 41a—b), though with- 
out suggesting that it 1s in any way a physical entity. None of the early Greek 
natural philosophers, however, ever posited the existence of immaterial entities, 
so that all those who reflected on the soul’s nature or espoused its immortality 
conceived of the soul as a material entity. Such is certainly the case with Heracli- 
tus of Ephesus, whose reflections on the soul and its fate will provide a touchstone 
for the rest of our discussion. 

Heraclitus, most likely writing 1n the early 5th century BC, understood the 
changes all things undergo as governed in regular ways by a divine principle he 
variously speaks of as the order (Aoyoc), as fire, and as Zeus. What Heraclitus 
means by /ogos 1s notoriously difficult to capture, for 1t is at once both the under- 
lying and non-apparent order of things and the active principle or source of this 
order. The element of fire occupies a special role in Heraclitus’s system as the 
vehicle of /ogos. It is in some sense the most basic of the world’s stuffs, for he 
describes it as transformed into other stuffs: “fire’s turnings — first sea, and of sea 
the one half earth, the other half lightning storm . . . <earth> 1s dispersed as sea, 
and it is measured into the same order (Adyoc) that there was before it became 
earth” (22B31 DK, cf. B76). These “turnings” or transformations he elsewhere 
describes as the “kindling” and “quenching” via which the world’s fiery substance 
is transformed in generating the world as we know it. “This cosmos, the same for 
all,” he says, “no god or human made, but it was always and 1s and will be, ever- 
living fire, kindled in measures and quenched 1n measures” (22B30 DK, cf. B67). 
In general, “all things are an exchange for fire and fire for all things, just as goods 
for gold and gold for goods” (22B90 DK). Fire is most suited to serve as the basic 
stuff in Heraclitus’s cosmology because of its inherent dynamism. Because of its 
association with the /ogos and Zeus, moreover, one should think of it as not only 
a dynamic but an active principle, directing the changes 1t undergoes 1n regular 
and measured ways. Heraclitus perhaps most clearly ascribes an active capacity to 
fire when he says 1t will come suddenly upon all things to judge and convict them 
(22B66 DK, cf. B64). Heraclitus associates soul with fire by assigning it in the 
following fragment to the place occupied by fire in B31 (quoted previously): “for 
souls death 1s becoming water, and for water death is becoming earth — but from 
earth comes water, and from water soul” (22B36 DK). He associates soul with the 
order (AOyoc) when he says, “soul’s limits you could not go discover, though you 
travel along every path — such deep Adyoc has it” (22B45 DK). 

What, if anything, does Heraclitus’s conception of the soul as essentially flery 
and as having a limitlessly deep order (AOyoc) imply regarding its ability to sur- 
vive the death of the individual? A hint is perhaps implicit in the evident parallel- 
ism in the transformation schemata of B31 and B36. One thing that 1s particularly 
striking about B31 1s that sea turns half into earth and half into lightning storm. 
Ephesus was 1n Heraclitus’s day a major coastal city. When one hears the words of 
this fragment, 1t is hard not to think of the sea altering the coastline and of storm 
clouds rising from it and rolling inland. Heraclitus elsewhere speaks of the soul of 
an inebriated man as moist (22B117 DK) and says that “a dry soul is wisest and 
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best” (22B118 DK). If the soul is something fiery, it makes sense that 1t should 
be incapacitated or even corrupted by becoming moistened and that it would be 
destroyed absolutely if it should suffer transformation into water. When he says 
that the dry soul is wisest and best, he evidently envisages the possibility of its 
being literally purified by becoming more fiery, more what it essentially 1s, and 
thus better. When Heraclitus describes the dry soul as “wisest” 1n B118, one can- 
not help recalling his assertions elsewhere that “the one and only wise thing 1s and 
is not willing to be called by the name of Zeus.” Zeus, of course, is associated with 
the thunderbolt, and thunderbolt, Heraclitus says, “steers all things” (22B64 DK). 
The circle of associations 1s completed by his assertion that the one wise thing 1s 
“to understand the true judgment which steers all things through all” (22B41 DK). 
If an individual’s soul when purified 1s wisest and best, then apparently 1t becomes 
more like the flery principle governing the world, not only by governing the ind1- 
vidual’s own actions much more effectively than when moist or inebriated, but 
also by understanding at least something of what the divine principle understands 
as it governs the actions of the world. The substantial resemblance Heraclitus 
posits between the individual soul at the microcosmic level and the macrocosmic 
principle order (AO0yoc)/fire/Zeus makes it only natural that there should be such a 
possibility of the individual soul becoming more like this principle. That it should 
do so would appear to be for Heraclitus an ethical imperative. 

Does Heraclitus also suppose that the soul that becomes wisest and best by 
being purified, dry, and fiery will in at least some cases survive the death of the 
individual? He does say, of course, 1n B36 that it is death for souls to become water 
and that soul comes to be from water. But other fragments suggest that some souls 
can achieve release from this cycle of destruction and regeneration: “souls dying 
in battle are more pure that those 1n disease” (22B136 DK), “better deaths achieve 
better fates” (22B25 DK), and, “rfor it being theret they rise up and become wake- 
ful guardians of the living and the dead” (22B63 DK, the first words of which are 
corrupt). Together these three fragments suggest that those whose souls are most 
fiery and so most pure are not destroyed but rewarded by becoming guardian spir- 
its. If Heraclitus did envisage the possibility of such post-mortem survival for the 
purest souls, however, it can only have been temporary. For nothing in his system, 
not even the fiery substance of the order (Aoyoc)/Zeus, 1s exempt from the regular 
and continuous transformations he describes. Nonetheless, in Heraclitus’s reflec- 
tions on soul one encounters the two main strains of thought about the soul among 
the Presocratic philosophers. First 1s the idea that the possibility of the soul achiev- 
ing a better or worse fate after the death of the individual is the ground for certain 
ethical imperatives. This idea is central to the tradition of thought about the soul 
that derives from Pythagoras and includes Empedocles and Philolaus. Second 1s 
the idea that the individual soul is made of the same stuff and engages 1n something 
like the same intelligent and directive activity as the divine principle that functions 
as the “soul” of the cosmos. This idea is central to the tradition of thought about 
the soul that originates with the early Ionian natural philosopher Anaximenes and 
continues 1n the neo-Ionian systems of Anaxagoras and Diogenes of Apollonia. 
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The notion that something of the individual survives death figures prominently 
in the early poetic and religious traditions of ancient Greece. Among the early 
Greek philosophers, this notion becomes central to the thought of Pythagoras of 
Samos and his followers. Our access to the doctrines of Pythagoras (c. 570-c. 
490 BC) is made difficult by his having provided his students with exclusively 
oral instruction and by the practice that began with Plato’s pupils and contin- 
ued throughout later antiquity of attributing many of Plato’s own doctrines to 
Pythagoras as their putative source. Heraclides Ponticus, for instance, a mem- 
ber of the early Platonic Academy, composed a number of dialogues that gave 
a decidedly Pythagorean cast to the sort of views regarding the fate of the soul 
found in Plato’s eschatological myths. In this and other ways Plato’s own pupils 
laid the groundwork for a view of Plato’s philosophy as Pythagorean in its essen- 
tials that persisted in one way or another throughout most of antiquity. Aristotle’s 
reports concerning Pythagoras counter this Platonizing tendency, but they tend to 
represent him more as the founder of a way of life than as a philosopher. Never- 
theless, the earliest evidence associates Pythagoras with the doctrine that the soul 
or self survives the death of the body to be reborn 1n a series of reincarnations. The 
earliest attribution to Pythagoras of this doctrine of metempsychosis 1s by one of 
his contemporaries, the philosopher-poet Xenophanes of Colophon (c. 570—c. 475 
BC): “And once while passing by a pup suffering rough abuse | They say he took 
pity on it and spoke this word: | “Stop, do not beat him, because it 1s a dear man’s 
| Soul, which I recognized upon hearing its utterance’” (21B7 DK). Certain verses 
on Pherecydes by Ion of Chios suggest that Pythagoras also taught that excellence 
in this life leads to a better afterlife (lon 36B4 DK ap. D.L. I 120). Likewise, 
Herodotus reports the story that one of Pythagoras’s slaves, the Thracian Zal- 
moxis, returned to his native land where he hosted its most prominent persons 
and taught that none of them would die but would go to a place where they would 
survive forever and have all good things (Hdt. IV 95; Herodotus himself thinks 
Zalmoxis was not Pythaogras’s slave but in fact lived long before him). 

Although the doctrine of metempsychosis 1s reliably regarded as one of the 
key teachings of Pythagoras, early evidence, such as that of Herodotus, indicates 
that the doctrine was not original with him but adapted from the Orphic mysteries 
and perhaps even from Egyptian cults. Thus when Plato in the Meno has Socrates 
introduce the idea that the human soul is not destroyed at the death of the indi- 
vidual but successively reborn so that one must live as piously as possible (Men. 
8la—b), he does not attribute this view to Pythagoras or the Pythagoreans, either 
explicitly or implicitly, but instead to “wise men and women who treat of matters 
divine,” who are further described as “those priests and priestesses concerned 
with providing some account of their practices” (Men. 8la—b). Plato also attrib- 
utes the view to Pindar, quoting him at some length (Men. 81b-c, cf. Pi. O/. I, 
esp. vv. 56—77), and to “numerous other divine figures among the poets” (Men. 
81b). That Plato both here in the Meno and later at Laws [X 870d-—e associates 
metempsychosis with the mystery cults and their initiatory rituals suggests that he 
was well aware that this particular doctrine, as central as it was to Pythagoras’s 
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teaching, did not originate with him. The doctrine was nevertheless firmly associ- 
ated with him 1n the earliest tradition. Sometimes it 1s said that Pythagoras was the 
first to speak specifically of the “soul” (woyn) as successively reincarnated. Even 
if this is the case, it 1s far from clear what he understood the soul to be. It may 
well be that he did not consider what the soul would have to be in order to migrate 
repeatedly from life in one body to life in another, especially if he adapted his 
doctrine of metempsychosis from elements in the religious traditions with which 
he was familiar. He may have been more concerned with this doctrine as a basis 
for urging upon the members of his circle conduct designed to purify the soul. He 
appears to have taught that souls are judged after death, with the wicked punished 
and the good rewarded. When trying to discern Pythagoras’s own views regarding 
the soul, one can scarcely add to what Porphyry in his Life of Pythagoras, most 
likely drawing on the work of the Peripatetic Dicaearchus, reports had become 
generally known: Pythagoras said that the soul is immortal, that 1t passes into 
other kinds of creatures, and that one should regard all things that have a soul as 
related (Dicaearch. fr. 33 Wehrli ap. Porph. VP 19). 

These three views were espoused and developed by Empedocles of Acragas 
(c. 495-35 BC). A great admirer of Pythagoras, Empedocles accepted the doctrine 
of metempsychosis as the foundation for an ethical way of life focused on absten- 
tion from bloodshed and self-purification. He announces that he has already been 
a boy and a girl, a bush, a bird, and a fish in the sea (31B117 DK). He also envis- 
ages better reincarnations for those who have lived better lives, as here: “And 
at last seers and poets and healers | and leaders among earth-dwelling men they 
become, | whence they sprout anew as gods, greatest 1n honours” (31B146 DK). 
He describes a golden age when Aphrodite was queen and was worshipped with 
pure rituals rather than with impious bloodshed: “the altar was not drenched with 
the bulls’ undiluted blood, | but this was the greatest defilement among men, | 
tearing out their life (@vuOc) and eating their brave flesh” (31B128.8—10 DK). 
Elsewhere Empedocles bemoans the defilement he himself incurred by slaugh- 
tering and eating his fellow creatures in his previous reincarnations: “Alas that 
the merciless day did not first destroy me, | before I devised horrible deeds with 
my claws for meat” (P. Strasb. gr. 1665-1666, group d, 5—6). He encourages his 
addressees to cease their bloodshed and to recognize how they are eating each 
other (31B136 DK). He paints a vivid and horrific picture of how a father makes 
sacrificial slaughter of his own reincarnated son and consumes him “in an evil 
meal”: “Likewise a son seizes his father and children their mother, | and tearing 
out their life (O@vWOc), they devour their loved ones’ flesh” (31B137 DK). Thus the 
Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis has ethical implications for Empedocles 
in the prohibition against killing living creatures that he describes as a universal 
law: “But what 1s lawful for all extends continuously | through the wide-ruling 
aether and the boundless sunlight” (31B125 DK ap. Arist. Rh. 1 13 1373b13-17, 
where it 1s made clear that “what is lawful for all” 1s this prohibition). 

Empedocles also found in the doctrine of metempsychosis something of 
a touchstone for his own distinctive natural philosophy. Empedocles held that 
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nothing ever perishes absolutely, that everything 1s instead continuously reborn 1n 
new forms, and that everything that comes to be has some sort of pre-existence. 
“No man wise in his thoughts,” he says, 


would divine such things as these, 
that, so long as they live what indeed they call “life,” 
for so long then they are, and for them are there good and bad things, 
but prior to being formed and once dissolved as mortals, then they are 
nothing. 
(31B15 DK) 


In the same vein, though with more general scope, he says: 


And another thing I shall tell you: there is birth (@voic) of none of all 
mortal things, nor any end in baneful death, 
but only mixture and interchange of what 1s mixed 
are there, though humans call these things “birth” (@votc). 
(31B8 DK) 


On his view, the so-called birth of each living thing, be 1t human, animal, or plant, 
in fact involves the coming together and intermingling of pre-existing entities 
that he identifies as the elemental constituents of all things. Empedocles calls fire, 
water, earth, and air the “four roots of all things” (31B6 DK) and describes them 
as united in various ways by Love and separated by Strife (31B17.6—8 DK). “And 
in rancour they are endowed with various forms and all separate,” he says, 


while in Love they come together and are desired by each other. 
From these all things that were, that are, and that will be hereafter 
have sprung — trees, and men and women, 
and beasts, and birds, and water-fed fish, 
and even long-living gods supreme in their honours. 

(31B21.7—12 DK) 


Empedocles appears to have identified the souls that undergo successive reincar- 
nations with the “spirits” (Oaiuovec) whose exile from the blessed he describes 1n 
the following verses: 


There 1s an oracle of Necessity, the gods’ ancient decree, 

eternal, sealed and secured by great oaths: 

whoever in sinning pollutes his dear limbs with bloodshed 

as a spirit (Oaiu@v) — who have gained their portion of long-lasting life — 
for thrice ten thousand years he wanders apart from the blessed, 

being born during this time in manifold forms of mortals, 

interchanging one miserable path of life for another. 
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For the aether’s power chases him into the sea, 
sea spits him onto earth’s surface, earth into the beams 
of the blazing sun, which hurls him into aether’s whirls; 
one takes him from another, though all revile him. 
One of these I, too, now am, an exile from the gods and a wanderer, 
trusting in raving strife. 
(31B115 DK, with text as in Mansfeld-Primavesi 2011) 


The place of these spirits within his physical theory is difficult to determine. If 
all things other than the forces Loves and Strife are either pure portions of the 
elements fire, water, earth, and air/aether or else compounds of these elements, 
then it would appear that the spirits sentenced to wander for 30,000 years through 
successive reincarnations must somehow be so as well. Here it will be useful to 
focus on the implications of Empedocles’s psychology regarding the nature of the 
transmigrating spirit. 

A number of fragments and doxographical reports indicate that Empedocles 
associated thought with the mixture of elements in the blood around the heart and 
life itself with the flery element in the blood. The doxographer Aétius attributes 
to Empedocles the views that the mind is in the compound of blood (Aét. IV 5.8) 
and that the soul and the intellect are the same (Aét. IV 5.12). Theophrastus 1n his 
treatise On the senses quotes Empedocles as having said that from the elements 
“all things have been fitted and formed, | and by these they think and are pleased 
and pained” (31B107 DK) before commenting that, on his view, we think with the 
blood because 1n it the elements are more evenly mixed than 1n any other part of the 
body (Thphr. Sens. 10). Elsewhere Empedocles says quite plainly that “blood about 
the heart is for humans thought (vonua)” (31B105 DK). Theophrastus suggests 
that Empedocles accounted for variations in the content and quality of our thoughts 
by referencing variations in the mixture of elements in the blood (Thphr. Sens. 11, 
cf. 31B108 DK, Arist. Metaph. 1009b17—20). Two other reports in Aétius indicate 
that Empedocles conceived of death as the separation of the fiery element from the 
blood: “Empedocles says sleep occurs due to a corresponding cooling of the heat 
(tov VEpuov) in the blood, and death due to a total cooling” (Aét. V 24.2); and 


Empedocles says death occurs due to separation of the flery element 
(TOD TLUPWMdOVUG) from the things whose combination constituted a human 
being, so that on this account death is common to body and soul. Sleep, 
too, occurs due to separation of the fiery element. 

(Aét. V 25.4) 


This evidence would seem to suggest that Empedocles associated life with the 
hlery element, which combines with the other elements in a measured manner to 
create the blood that he associates particularly with thought. 

Other evidence, however, suggests that Empedocles associated life with air, so it 
may be that he understood the transmigrating spirit to be a compound of fire and air. 
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Amidst his survey of ancient Greek conceptions of the soul, the Christian bishop 
Theodoret of Cyrus reports that Empedocles called the soul a mixture formed from 
fiery and airy substance (Thdrt. Graff-cur. V 18.9-10).' Aétius reports Empedocles 
as having said that the first breath occurs when the moisture 1n newborns retreats 
and the air outside enters the empty space in the opened lungs, after which the airy 
element is expelled by the infant’s internal heat, whereupon breathing proceeds 
regularly with successive inhalation and exhalation (Aét. IV 22.1). Evidently, the 
airy element 1s not entirely expelled when the infant exhales, but 1s mixed into 
the blood during inhalation, a view Aétius also ascribes to Empedocles. This view 
regarding infants’ first breath 1s strikingly similar to that of the 5th-century Pythag- 
orean Philolaus. In a section of the medical papyrus known as the Anonymus Lon- 
diniensis that records a description, by Aristotle’s pupil Meno, of Philolaus’s views 
regarding the constitution of the body and the causes of disease, Philolaus 1s said to 
have held that embryos 1n the womb are constituted from the hot with no share of 
cold. “Immediately after birth,” the report in the papyrus continues, 


the animal breathes 1n the external air (to ExtOc mvevUG) Which 1s cold. 
Then it sends it out again like a debt. Indeed, it 1s for this reason that 
there is a desire for external air, so that our bodies, which were too hot 
before, by the drawing in of breath from outside are cooled thereby. 
(Anon. Lond. XVIII 21—8 = Philol. 44A27 DK, trans. Huffman) 


This text has been brought to bear on the vexed question of whether Philolaus 
considered the soul to be an attunement (Gpuovia), a view ascribed to both 
Philolaus and Pythagoras by the late Roman author Macrobius (in Somn. Scip. | 
14.19 = 44A23 DK). 

In Plato’s Phaedo, Socrates’s interlocutor Simmuias, who 1s represented as hav- 
ing associated with Philolaus, raises the worry that the soul may not be immortal, 
as Socrates has been arguing, if it is a blending and attunement. For this evidently 
could not exist apart from the things it 1s a blending or attunement of: 


as the body 1s stretched and held together by the hot and the cold, the 
dry and the moist, and other such things, our soul 1s a blending (Kpdotc) 
and attunement (a@puovia) of those things when they are mixed with each 


other rightly and in due measure. 
(Phd. 86b-—c) 


David Sedley has proposed that the report of Philolaus’s views 1n the Anonymus 
Londiniensis enables one to reconstruct for Philolaus a theory of soul basically 
identical to the one Plato puts in the mouth of Simmias: 


a plausible reconstruction of Philolaus’s doctrine of soul would be as fol- 


lows. Our bodies are 1n their own constitution purely hot, and the admix- 
ture of cold which ensouled life requires must be constantly renewed by 
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breathing. Hot is an “unlimited,” while the cold which 1s imposed upon 
it from birth 1s a “limiter.” It 1s only in the harmonious combination 
brought about by breathing that hot and cold make up a living being, and 
soul is that harmonious combination. 

(Sedley 1995, 24—5) 


Sedley calls attention to the fact that the verb used in the papyrus for the cooling 
process that occurs upon the intake of air 1s kKatapsuchousthai, which Philolaus 
would likely have associated with psuché or “soul,” such that “it 1s only with the 
imposition of cooling breath on the ‘hot’ body that a creature acquires a soul.” By 
identifying the soul with the harmonious combination of hot and cold, Sedley is 
guided not only by the view expressed by Simmias but also by Philolaus’s own 
metaphysical views, according to which all things are either limiters, unlimiteds, 
or harmonious combinations thereof. “Nature in the cosmos,” Philolaus himself 
announced in the opening of his book, “was harmoniously fitted together from both 
unlimiteds and limiters, both the cosmos as a whole and all things in it” (44B1 DK). 

There is one glaring problem with the proposal that Philolaus identified soul 
with the harmonious combination of the hot as an unlimited and the cold as a 
limited. If this is what the soul is, then, as Simmias rightly points out, 1t could not 
survive the death of the individual to be reborn in another body, as Pythagoras 
taught. Although not impossible, it would certainly be surprising for Philolaus 
as a Pythagorean to espouse a theory of the soul that runs directly counter to one 
of the most fundamental teachings of Pythagoras himself. It 1s therefore worth 
considering as an alternative the possibility that Philolaus associated the transmi- 
erating soul, not with the harmonious combination of the hot that constitutes the 
embryo and the cold that enters when it breathes 1n the external air, but with the 
external air itself. Although Aristotle 1s familiar with the view that the soul 1s an 
attunement (apuovia), he does not associate this view with the Pythagoreans in 
his survey of views of the soul in De Anima I. He treats it instead as a generally 
popular idea: 


There is yet another opinion about soul which has commended itself to 
many as no less probable than any of those we have hitherto mentioned. . . . 
Its supporters say that the soul is a kind of attunement (Gpuovia); for an 
attunement 1s a blend (kpdotc) or composition (ovv0Eotc) of contraries, 
and the body is compounded out of contraries. 

(Arist. de An. | 4.407b27—32) 


The views of the Pythagoreans regarding the soul Aristotle has referenced earlier, 
in chapter 2, where he sees them as exemplifying the broader tendency to identify 


soul as the originator of movement: 


what the Pythagoreans say seems to imply the same thing, for some said 
the motes in the air are soul, while others said it is what moves them. 
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They mention these because they are seen moving continuously, even in 
perfectly calm conditions. 
(de An. 1 2.404a16—20) 


Aristotle’s report appears to reflect an early view — that the motes in the air are 
soul — and a later attempt to rationalize it: what moves the motes 1n the air would 
most naturally be understood to be air itself. That the Pythagoreans associated 
soul with air is likewise reflected in the view recorded in the Pythagorean note- 
books known to Alexander Polyhistor that the air 1s full of souls, which send 
portents and dreams to humans (D.L. VIII 32). 

Something like this view has been suggested by Carl Huffman, 1n response to 
Sedley’s proposal that Philolaus identified the soul with the harmonious com- 
pound of hot and cold. Huffman proposes that Pythagoras and the early Pythago- 
reans, including Philolaus, employed the term wvyn or “soul” to refer to “the 
transmigrating soul, which is also the soul that is the center of personality during 
life” and that it “was conceived of primarily as the seat of emotions, which was 
closely connected to the faculty of sensation [and] distinct from the intellect” 
(Huffman 2009, 23). He develops this proposal by beginning with Philolaus’s 
identification of the various psychological faculties: 


The head [is the seat] of intellect (vooc), the heart of soul (woyn) and 
sensation, the navel of rooting and first growth, the genitals of the sow- 
ing of seed and generation. The brain [contains] the source of a man, the 
heart that of an animal, the navel that of a plant, and the genitals that of 
all together. For all things grow and flourish from seed. 

(44B13 DK, after Huffman)- 


Perhaps the most striking features of this text are 1ts hierarchical division of psy- 
chological faculties and its association of the soul (woyn) with sensation in par- 
ticular as something distinct from the intellect that 1s understood as peculiar to 
human beings. It 1s also striking how each faculty is associated with an organ 
or physiological feature, especially since this association raises the question of 
whether and how the faculty might possibly exist apart from its physiological 
seat. Huffman argues for understanding soul (woyn) here as something distinct 
from the sensation (aic@no1c) with which it is paired and, more particularly, as 
the faculty associated with feelings of pleasure and pain and the emotions.’ Huff- 
man’s interpretation 1s motivated in part by the idea that Philolaus, if he indeed 
accepted the Pythagorean doctrine of transmigration, would have wanted to iden- 
tify the soul with a psychological capacity shared by humans and animals pre- 
cisely because of the pressure on him as a Pythagorean to understand the soul 
as something capable of migrating from human to animal and back again. If he 
meant to identify the soul as something common to humans and animals, then the 
intellect (vooc) that 1s distinctive of humans would not be capable of migrating 
into animal form. Huffman is not especially clear, however, about just what it is 
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that leaves the body at one creature’s death to enter the body of another creature 
at its birth, in part because he 1s at pains to accommodate Sedley’s suggestion that 
Philolaus understood the soul as a harmony. “When this balance of physical parts 
perishes,” he says, 


the body does lose its soul, it is no longer ensouled, but this need not 
mean that the principle of the soul, the arché, which Philolaus locates 
in the heart, perishes. . . . We might suppose the initial breath of the 
newborn is a mechanical process in which the hot draws in the surround- 
ing cool breath. With that initial breath, however, it also draws in the 
control-center psyché, the transmigrating soul, which resides in the heart 
and which will control the balance between hot and cold that makes the 
body ensouled. 

(Huffman 2009, 32) 


What exactly the “principle of the soul” that does not perish when the body 
loses its soul or “the control-center psyche” that enters with the first breath 1s sup- 
posed to be is less than clear on Huffman’s account. He nonetheless rightly notes 
that the evidence of the Anonymus Londiniensis indicates that Philolaus would not 
have thought the embryo has a soul. He also draws a comparison with the follow- 
ing report in the chapter of Aétius devoted to the question of whether the embryo 
is a living creature: 


Empedocles says the embryo is not a living creature, but that it exists 
without breath in the womb. The living creature’s first breath occurs dur- 
ing delivery when the moisture in the newborn infant is voided and the 
external airy element enters the voided area and comes into the opened 
up lungs. 

(Aét. V 15.3) 


On Empedocles’s view, then, the embryo is not a living creature until the air from 
outside first enters its lungs and it starts to breathe. It would be too simple, though, 
to say that the airy element that enters with its first breath 1s the creature’s soul. In 
the first place, as we have seen, Empedocles 1s also said to have spoken of death as 
a separation of the fiery element from the elements as compounded 1n a person’s 
makeup and particularly in the blood. Also, on Empedocles’s view, the psycho- 
logical faculty of thought is identified especially with the blood around the heart, 
and it is his view that in blood all four elements are near evenly mixed. Implicit in 
this evidence would seem to be the view that humans are not capable of any sort 
of thought until the element of air enters the blood after birth. While the intake of 
air is a responsible for their being alive, it is merely a necessary condition of their 
capacity for thought. It appears, therefore, that there is a distinction to be made 
between the transmigrating soul and the embodied soul. When the embryo at birth 
takes its first breath and thereby becomes a living creature, what enters interacts 
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with what is already present within the creature’s body, with the result that the 
physiological basis of 1ts psychological capacities 1s completed and the capacities 
themselves first emerge. If thought (vonua) for humans is, as Empedocles says, 
blood around the heart (aia mepiképdtov), if blood is a mixture of all four ele- 
ments, and 1f the element air only enters the creature’s body with the first breath 
after birth, then the fluid in its veins and around its heart properly speaking only 
becomes blood and the vehicle of thought at this moment. It 1s as if Empedocles 
wanted to say that unoxygenated blood is not truly blood (though he apparently 
does not think of air entering the embryo’s blood through its mother). It 1s 1mpor- 
tant to appreciate that the external air that is breathed 1n does not persist unaltered 
and independent in the blood but 1s altered in its interaction with the material 
already present in generating new stuff. One should be very cautious, therefore, 
about attributing to the transmigrating soul the same psychological capacities that 
the living creature has. It would be highly implausible to do so, of course, since 
so many of these capacities evidently depend upon the bodily organs for their 
functioning. 

At this point it will be instructive to consider briefly some of the background 
to Empedocles’s conception in the Homeric poems. Michael Clarke has made 
a strong case against attributing to Homer the ideas that individual persons are 
composites of a body, on the one hand, and a spirit, soul, or mind on the other. 
Clarke takes his cue from the often observed fact that in Homer the word woyn, 
which we so readily translate as “soul,” features only in contexts where life 1s lost 
or threatened to be lost and never in contexts suggesting that it 1s also the inner 
seat or principle of life, the self, and ordinary psychological function (Clarke 
1999, 55-60). He goes on to show, via an exhaustive and attentive review of the 
Homeric psychological vocabulary, that 


Homer’s understanding of thought and emotion revolves around a close- 
knit group of phenomena: the ebb and flow of breath [@vu0c], the flow 
of fluids into and out of the breast, and the soft liquidity of the organs 
around and below the lungs [@pnv/ppévec] . . . the Homeric ‘mind’ is 
the same thing as the life of the physical substances in the breast [év 
oTNVEo01 ~ Ev BULB or Evi OPEOt].* 


Homer’s psychological terminology does not indicate exclusively mental facul- 
ties, states, or activities but almost always something with a specific physiological 
identity as well: ophv or opévec are the lungs; ntop, Kpadin, and Kip are different 
words for the heart; the mpam10éc 1s an organ situated above the liver. “| T]he ongo- 
ing process of thought,” Clarke says, 


is conceived of as if it were precisely identified with the palpable inhala- 
tion of breath and the half-imagined mingling of breath with blood and 
bodily fluids in the soft, warm, flowing substances that make up what 1s 
behind the chest wall. 
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One sees this, for example, in uses of the verb @poveiv, “to think” or “to pon- 
der,” which 1s etymologically related to pévec or “lungs.” In certain instances the 
phrase wéya Mpovewv evidently means “drawing deep breaths” or “gulping 1n air” 
rather than “thinking deep thoughts,” for example in a simile describing Odysseus 
and Diomedes defending the Greek ships against the rampaging Hector: “as when 
a pair of boars gulping 1n air (uéya Mpovéovtse) rush at hunting dogs” (Hom. //. XI 
325).° This Homeric background makes it somewhat easier to understand Emped- 
ocles’s identification of thought with the pericardial blood and, more generally, 
the important role he gives to the intake of the external air. Likewise, as variations 
in the balanced composition of the blood account in Empedocles for variations in 
the character of an individual’s thought, so in Homer do variations 1n the impact- 
ing of the breath within the lungs and the region of the chest. 

As thumos in Homer 1s the vital breath of thought, feeling, and life generally, 
so the moment of death 1s regularly described 1n terms of its loss, most often as a 
literally expiring hero breathes out his last breath (Clarke 1999, 130-133). Since 
its loss 1s the loss of physical strength and vitality, it 1s tempting to render thu- 
mos in such contexts as “life.” This is in fact how the term has been rendered in 
the translations of Empedocles 31B128.10 and 31B137.2, where he describes the 
horrific crimes of tearing out the thumos of one’s fellow living creatures and con- 
suming their flesh in ritual sacrifice. “Spirit” would perhaps be the best rendering 
of thumos, since in this term the connection of breath and vitality 1s preserved. If 
we keep this connection in mind, then “spirit” will be appropriate for rendering 
psuché as well. In Homer the psuché that is lost at the moment of death 1s essen- 
tially indistinguishable from the thumos that 1s the dying person’s last exhalation — 
except that psuché can only be breath or spirit /ost while thumos is breath or spirit 
either inhaled or exhaled (Clarke 1999, 133-143). Homer uses the term psuché 
as well for the spirit that survives in Hades after the individual 1s dead, where it 
is an eidd/on or spectral image of that individual. How the two uses of psuché are 
related 1s suggested by the verses with which Homer describes the deaths of first 
Patroclus and then later Hector: “Then as he spoke the end of death enveloped 
him; | and his ywoyn flying from his limbs was gone to Hades, | bemoaning its fate, 
leaving its manliness and youth” (Hom. //. XVI 855-857 = XXII 361-363). It 
would be wrong to say that the psuché in Homer is the soul of the individual that 
survives his or her death, for it never figures in the living individual as anything 
like the soul that will come to feature in Plato, and any number of philosophers 
and theologians after him, as something distinct from the body that 1s the principle 
of life and consciousness and that is as such the true self as opposed to the body. 
Whereas the Platonic soul is capable of surviving the death of the individual, the 
Homeric psuché 1s not, for the very simple reason that it was not part of the indi- 
vidual when alive. It only begins to exist as something apart from the individual 
when he or she dies. It bears emphasizing that for Homer the dead body and not 
the psuché that has flown off to Hades is the dead person. For Homer, strictly 
speaking, there is no survival of the person after death. And yet something of the 
dead individual is preserved in the spirit (wuyn) and spectral image (elo@Aov) that 
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dwells in Hades. Each 1s, after all, the spirit or image of a particular individual 
who has died and 1s physically recognizable as such. When in the //iad the psuché 
of the dead Patroclus visits Achilles in a dream to ask for burial, it 1s said to be 
“most like to himself’ (Hom. //. XXIII 66, cf. 107). But it disappears like smoke, 
squealing and babbling, when Achilles tries to embrace it, whereupon he remarks 
that in the halls of Hades there is something, “a spirit and image, though inside it 
no wits (@pévec) at all” U//. XXII 99-104). 

Exactly how and to what degree the ghostly spirits described in the Homeric 
poems retain something of the living individual’s identity is a thorny and possibly 
irresolvable issue that need not concern us here. Enough has been said for us to 
understand why it would have been natural enough for an early Greek thinker 
such as Empedocles and others in the Pythagorean tradition to have associated 
the transmigrating soul with air or fire while conceiving of the embodied soul as 
something more complex and integrated into the individual creature’s physiology. 
Given the Homeric background, it would hardly be surprising 1f Empedocles and 
Philolaus associated the transmigrating soul with the air the infant creature first 
breathes in at birth and that the individual last breathes out at death. In Homer, 
of course, there is no possibility that the pswché might return to a person who 
has died, much less enter the body of another, newly born person or animal. The 
closest the Homeric shades come to re-embodiment 1s when Odysseus visits the 
underworld in the Odyssey. There the psuchai or spirits crowd round the pit where 
he has sacrificed sheep, all eager for the blood (Hom. Od. XI 23—50). When the 
spirit of his mother, Anticleia, does not recognize him, he learns from the spirit 
of Teiresias that only those who are allowed to drink the sacrificial blood, as he 
has, will speak to Odysseus (Od. XI 84-96, 138-149). Even though this rule 1s 
not strictly obeyed, it 1s reminiscent of Homer’s physiologically integrated con- 
ception of life and thought. It may seem that Empedocles’s transmigrating spirit 
must be something more substantial than a Homeric psuché or eidolon, that in it 
the identity of the individual must somehow persist more strongly. Empedocles 
claims, after all, that “/ have already before been boy and girl, bush, bird, and 
mute fish in the sea” (31B117 DK). However, this assertion can be understood 
as a simple inference from the more fundamental teaching regarding the oracle 
of Necessity and the exile of the spirits that during their 30,000 years of wander- 
ing apart from the blessed they are born “in manifold forms of mortals” on the 
earth and in the air and sea. If Empedocles insists that it 1s he who has already 
been born in various forms, then a “self” or a bearer of personal identity would 
need to persist as both the embodied and the transmigrating soul. However, it 1s 
exceedingly difficult to imagine how he could explain this persistence given that 
his conception of thought as due to variations in the even mixture of elements in 
the pericardial blood 1s roughly on a par with Homer’s physiological conception 
of psychological states and activities. 

What is needed, it would seem, 1s a conception of the airy or fiery stuff that 
enters the body at birth as capable of thought and some sort of agency independ- 
ent of and prior to its embodiment. We have already seen this in Heraclitus’s 
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conception of the individual soul as made of the same fiery stuff as the /ogos/fire/ 
Zeus governing the cosmos. Although there is little to suggest that Empedocles 
or Philolaus would have thought that the transmigrating soul was a portion of, or 
made of the same stuff as, a flery or airy divine principle governing the cosmos, 
such a conception nevertheless figured prominently in the thought of a number of 
thinkers in addition to Heraclitus who belonged to the Ionian tradition of Preso- 
cratic philosophy. 
Aétius reports that Anaximenes of Miletus (mid- to late 6th century BC) 


declared air (anp) to be the principle of the things that are — for from this 
all things come to be and into it are again resolved. As our soul, he says, 
being air, holds us together, so does wind (zvevua) and air embrace the 
world. 

(Aét. 1 3.4) 


Anaximenes identified anp — usually translated as “air” but something more like 
aether that 1s denser than fire and lighter than elemental air — as the originative 
stuff that 1s transformed into all other things via the processes of condensation and 
rarefaction. When rarefied Anaximenes’s air becomes fire and when condensed it 
first becomes wind, which becomes cloud, which becomes water, which becomes 
earth, which becomes stone, with all other things then being produced from these 
basic stuffs. The processes of rarefaction and condensation are obviously reversi- 
ble, so that elemental transformations are naturally understood as ongoing or even 
cyclical. Anaximenes’s physical theory likely influenced that of Heraclitus, who 
must have been familiar with it. It 1s particularly striking how, like Heraclitean 
fire, Anaximenean air seems not to have been an inert material stuff but an active 
and even divine principle “embracing” and apparently governing all things as it 
transforms into them. Although our evidence for Anaximenes is more meager and 
indirect than for Heraclitus, Aétius elsewhere reports, as does Cicero, that Anax1- 
menes regarded air as a god (Aét. I 7.13, Cic. ND I 26). With Aétius’s report that 
Anaximenes said that wind and air embrace (meptéye1) the world, one may com- 
pare Aristotle’s report that Anaximander’s principle, the unlimited (tO ameEtpov), 
which is also said to be divine, embraces (mepiéyetv) all things and governs all 
things (Arist. Ph. II 4.203b10—15, cf. Hippol. Haer. I 6.1). Elsewhere Aristotle 
praises the traditions passed down from the ancients in the form of myth that “the 
divine embraces (mepiéye1) the whole of nature” (Arist. Metaph. XII 1074a38— 
b3). What is important for our purposes 1s how Aétius I 3.4 also indicates that 
Anaximenes identified the soul of the individual with air. Although Anaximenes 
conceived of the soul of the individual as a portion of the same air that is the 
directive principle of the world itself, there 1s no evidence that he thought the 
individual soul persisted as such after death. Presumably, the air itself that was 
an individual’s soul would continue to exist after the individual’s death and retain 
whatever capacities air itself has, but there is nothing to suggest that this simple 
material persistence would amount to the persistence of the individual. If the air in 
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the body is affected by its embodiment so as to become a soul, then this air when it 
is finally separated from the body at death would presumably cease to be affected 
as it was when embodied and thus no longer properly be a soul. Although the lack 
of evidence makes it impossible to determine whether Anaximenes himself held 
such a view, it proves to be the communis opinio of the later Ionian philosophers. 

The later Ionian philosopher Anaxagoras of Clazomenae (mid-5th century BC) 
similarly held that the individual intellect is a portion of the same intelligent and 
unlimited principle that governs both itself and all other things. He did not, how- 
ever, identify this with any of the traditional elements but identified it directly 
as nous or “intellect.” “Do we think with our blood, or air, or fire?” asks Plato’s 
Socrates at Phaedo 96b. The question reflects what he regards as the reductive 
explanations of the natural scientists of his day. He goes on, of course, to report 
how excited he was when he heard someone reading from the book of Anaxago- 
ras, who declared that nous or “intellect” directs and 1s the cause of everything 
(Phd. 97c). Although Socrates is excited by the prospect of teleological expla- 
nation broached by this hypothesis, it can also be seen as an improvement over 
reductive accounts of thought and the intellect, insofar as it makes intellect itself 
something fundamental rather than an attribute of something fundamental. Anax- 
agorean nous 1s still a material stuff, but it is intellect-stuff— a res cogitans — rather 
than some stuff such as blood, air, or fire to which it might have seemed reason- 
able to attribute (life and) thought because of its active and warm nature. As such, 
whether within or without a body, nous 1s capable of thought and agency. Anaxag- 
oras’s brilliantly imaginative physical theory posits that there 1s no lower limit on 
the size of portions of matter and likewise no upper limit. Every portion of matter, 
moreover, contains portions of every kind of stuff, and no stuff can be totally on 
its own once it has been mixed with other stuffs. The phenomenal characteristics 
of a thing are a function of the preponderance within it of stuffs with the relevant 
characters. Nous or intellect is one of Anaxagoras’s basic stuffs, yet while it 1s eve- 
rywhere the other stuffs are, 1t is not mixed with them and so remains independent 
and capable of affecting and directing all the other stuffs.’ Anaxagoras 1s clear that 
if nous should ever be mixed with anything else, it would be mixed with every- 
thing else and would lose its distinctly pure character and consequently its power: 


The others have a portion of everything, but nous is unlimited and self- 
governing and is mixed with no thing, but it is alone itself on its own. For 
it were not on its own but was mixed with anything else, 1t would have a 
share of all things, if 1t were mixed with any. For in everything there 1s a 
portion of everything, just as I have said in what precedes; and the things 
commingled with it would restrict it, so that 1t could have power over no 
thing like it does now by being alone on its own. For it is the lightest of 
all things and the purest, it has all knowledge about everything, and it 
has the greatest power — and whatever has life, both the greater and the 
smaller, nous has power over them all. 

(excerpt from 59B12 DK) 
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The end of this text makes it clear enough that nous in individual creatures 1s 
supposed to be their governing principle even as the god-like nous that exerts 
its power in the creation and operation of the world functions as its governing 
principle. 

The extant fragments of Anaxagoras’s book have much more to say about nous 
in this cosmic role. Much of what Aristotle reports regarding Anaxagoras’s view 
of the soul evidently depends on B12 (see, for example, the texts from Aristotle, 
On the soul, at 59A100 DK). One thing Aristotle’s testimony adds is that the 
nous internal to a creature that functions as its soul is different in different crea- 
tures. Aristotle reports Anaxagoras as saying that nous belongs to all living things, 
both great and small, and that the nous that 1s spoken of 1n the sense of wisdom 
(Mpovnoic) does not belong to all living things, nor even to all human beings 
(Arist. de An. | 2.404b3-6). If Aristotle is still reporting Anaxagoras with this 
last point, and not introducing an objection of his own, then it would seem that 
Anaxagoras made it part of his theory that the differences in the embodiment of 
nous in different types of creatures produces souls that are peculiar to each type. 
If Anaxagoras distinguished between simple nous and the variously embodied 
nous that is soul, this may account for some of Aristotle’s difficulty 1n assessing 
whether he identified nous and soul. Aétius groups Anaxagoras with Anaximenes, 
Archelaus, and Diogenes of Apollonia as having held that the soul 1s like air (Aét. 
IV 3.2). While the principle of thought (and life) in Anaxagoras is not simply 
air, aS in the systems of these other thinkers, but nous, the description of it as the 
lightest and purest of all things suggests that it retains some of the characteristics 
of air. His insistence on saying that fish breathe, by taking 1n water through their 
gills and thereby generating air in their mouths that they then inhale (Arist. de 
Resp. 2. 470b33—471a2), and, more surprisingly, that even plants have respiration 
({Arist.] de Plant. 1 1.816b26), indicate that he continued to view the intake of air 
as essential to life even though he associated soul specifically with nous. 

The traditional association of the soul with fire or warm breath persists in the 
atomist system of Democritus of Abdera (late 5th century BC). According to the 
early atomists Leucippus and Democritus, all things are ultimately composed of 
atoms and void. Their atoms are solid and indivisible entities, infinitely numer- 
ous, imperceptibly small, and of a limitless variety of shapes and sizes. They 
move unceasingly within the void, and from them all other things are composed. 
Despite the radical originality of the atomist physical theory, Democritus’s views 
regarding the nature of the mind or soul connect with the previous tradition of 
Presocratic speculation on the subject in numerous ways even as it recasts its 
conventional features to make them consistent with the new theory. According to 
Aristotle, Democritus said that soul is a sort of fire and is hot, on the grounds that 
it must be a source of movement in other things, and that spherical atoms were 
fire and soul (Arist. de An. | 2.403b28—404a3). Democritus 1s even said to have 
compared these spherical soul and fire atoms, in a manner reminiscent of the view 
Aristotle attributes to some of the Pythagoreans, to the motes in the air visible 
in shafts of light (404a3—4). The reasons, Aristotle says, Democritus identified 
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soul with spherical atoms 1s that atoms of this shape are most prone to permeate 
everything and are the most mobile of all shapes, apparently because they are least 
likely to get entangled with atoms of other shapes, and so they are best suited to 
be a source of motion for other things (404a5—9, cf. 405a8—13). Aristotle goes on 
to say that the atomists 


regard respiration as the characteristic mark of life; as the environment 
compresses the bodies of animals, and tends to extrude those atoms 
which impart movement to them, because they themselves are never at 
rest, there must be a reinforcement of these by similar atoms coming in 
from without in the act of respiration; for they prevent the extrusion of 
those which are already within by counteracting the compressing and 
consolidating force of the environment; and animals continue to live 
only so long as they are able to maintain this resistance. 

(404a9—16, rev. Oxford trans.; cf. Arist. de Resp. 4.471b30ff.) 


Nothing in Democritus’s atomistic theory of soul should be taken as suggesting 
that the soul is capable of surviving the death of the individual, neither as the soul 
of that individual nor even as soul. Only when they exist in the body of a living 
creature and are functioning as its motive principle are spherical atoms, properly 
speaking, soul. 

Anaximenes’s identification of the soul of the individual with air (anp) recurs 
in the system of Diogenes of Apollonia (late 5th century BC), who revived his 
view that air 1s the primary element and that all other things come to be as it 
undergoes alteration and differentiation via condensation and rarefaction (64B2 
DK, cf. 64A5 DK). Diogenes’s air was no inert stuff but an active and intelligent 
principle that 1s, as such, itself the cause of the changes 1t undergoes. It resembles 
not only Anaximenean air but even more so Heraclitean fire. Distinct from the 
elemental air that along with earth, water, and fire comes to be from it, elemental 
air seems to be the warm air associated with life and intelligence. “Humans and 
other living creatures that breathe,” he wrote, “live by means of air. Indeed this 
is for them both soul (wvyn) and intellect (voOnoic), as will be clearly indicated in 
this work, and should this be disjoined they die and the intellect fails” (64B4 DK). 
The association of soul with the breath of life that leaves the body at death persists 
from Homer. Although Diogenes must suppose that the air that is an individual’s 
soul will continue to exist after the individual’s demise, given that elemental air 1s 
eternal and indestructible, he hardly supposes that the individual soul continues to 
exist as such. He takes pains to emphasize that, while soul is the same in all living 
creatures, it has a distinctive disposition not only in different species but also in 
different individuals of the same species: 


And the soul of all living creatures is the same, air hotter than that out- 
side in which we are yet much colder than that near the sun. However 
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in no two living creatures 1s this heat alike (since it is not even so from 
one human being to the next), though the difference 1s not great but such 
that they are similar. Still none of the differentiated entities can become 
absolutely alike another without being the same. Since, then, the differ- 
entiation takes many types, living creatures are of many types as well as 
numerous, and they are like one another neither in form nor 1n way of life 
nor in intellect due to the sheer quantity of the differentiations. 

(excerpt from 64B5) 


In order for the soul of an individual to continue to exist as such, retaining its indi- 
vidual identity, after death, it would have to retain the peculiar differentiations that 
made it unique as the soul of a particular individual. But there is no evidence of 
Diogenes having supposed that the air that finally leaves the body at death retains 
its peculiar differentiation, any more than 1t possessed it before entering the body 
when the individual breathed. 

The early Greek natural philosophers prior to Plato all conceived of the soul as 
a material entity associated in one way or another with active elemental principles 
of fire or air. Many associated it more specifically with breath and respiration, thus 
hearkening back to Homer. Although Empedocles and Philolaus inherited from 
Pythagoras the religious teaching that the soul repeatedly survives the death of 
one individual to be reborn in another, their biological and embryological theories 
drove them to distinguish the embodied soul from the transmigrating soul, mak- 
ing it problematic for the transmigrating soul to be the bearer of any persistent 
identity. Thinkers in the Ionian tradition, beginning with Anaximenes, conceived 
of the individual soul as a portion of the intelligent and active principle governing 
the cosmos as a whole. Although they would have supposed that the portion of air 
or intellect that 1s the soul 1n the individual continues to exist after the individual’s 
death, they appear to have broadly shared with Empedocles and Philolaus the 
view that embodiment is crucial to the external principle’s existence as a soul. In 
one way or another, then, the early Greek natural philosophers, like Homer, view 
whatever survives the death of the individual as an attenuated image of the soul 
that 1s the embodied principle of life. 


Notes 


1 Thanks to Dr. Simon Trépanier for bringing this reference to my attention and for shar- 
ing with me his work on fire and soul in Empedocles. 

2 See Huffman 1993, 307-323, for discussion of the fragment’s authenticity accompa- 
nied by extensive commentary. 

3 Huffman 2009, 24-28, revising the view expressed in Huffman 1993, 307 and 318-— 
319, that psuché here 1s simply life. 

4 Clarke 1999, 106, summarizing the results of the detailed discussion at 73—106. Cf. 
Jahn 1987, 255-258. 

5 Clarke 1999, 75, drawing upon the insights of Onians 1951, 13—83 and passim, while 
correcting for the misguided anthropological theory of his era. 
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6 Clarke 1999, 83-84, drawing on Lockhart 1966. Clarke goes on to provide exhaus- 
tive evidence for the intimate connection between the vocabularies of breathing and 
thought in Homer. 

7 For divergent views of nous’s directive role, see Laks 1993, Lesher 1995, and Curd 
2007, 192-205. 
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PRESOCRATIC ACCOUNTS OF 
PERCEPTION AND COGNITION 


Patricia Curd 


Did early Greek philosophers have theories about perception and cognition? That 
depends on what counts as a theory. Nevertheless, some of the thinkers classified 
as Presocratics had views about the mechanism of sensation and about the nature 
of thinking.’ The topics they discussed were connected with their interest in the 
possibility of human knowledge. Having raised the prospect that human beings can 
acquire the sort of epistemic security previously reserved for the divine, they were 
faced with related questions about sensation and cognition. Here, | consider Par- 
menides, Anaxagoras, and Democritus. As always when working with Presocratics, 
we must keep in mind the fragmentary nature of the evidence we have, as well as be 
aware of the role of the testimony of later philosophers and doxographers 1n shap- 
ing our interpretations. Lack of a settled vocabulary for perceptual and cognitive 
terms also makes for difficulty; 1t cannot be assumed that a single word or expres- 
sion will maintain a fixed meaning across the views of the figures considered here. 


1. Parmenides and some problems of interpretation 


Parmenides suggests that there are two possible routes to knowledge of how things 
are: one relying fundamentally on the use of sensory perception; the other grounded 
in cognition or understanding (the human capacity for thinking and reasoning). He 
clearly rejects sense perception as an adequate path to knowledge.* Rather, Parme- 
nides (or more precisely, the goddess who speaks 1n his poem) admonishes humans 
to rely on their capacity for understanding (1.e., to judge by reasoning) and to accept 
as true only those claims that are properly grounded 1n what-is: 


For not ever will this be forced through: that things that are not are; 

but you, block your understanding (vonua) from this route of inquiry, 

nor allow habit to force you along this much-experienced pathway, 

to wield an aimless eye and an echoing ear 

and tongue, but judge by reasoning the much-contested testing spoken by me. 
(DK28 B7) 
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Here the contrast 1s between the controlled and careful use of thinking and under- 
standing and the hit-or-miss process of sensory experience. Parmenides distin- 
guishes between those human beings who are able to recognize the role that 
thinking and reasoning play in reaching a correct view of the world, and those 
whom he calls “mortals,” who seem to rely only on sense experience and who 
take the senses as reliable reporters not only of how things appear at the moment, 
but of how things as a matter of fact are in reality. The goddess treats the mortal 
attitude as one that human beings can overcome, because they have the basic 
capacities for both sensing and understanding, and they can learn to use these 
correctly. The young man (Kovpoc) to whom the goddess speaks in the poem is 
taught by exhortation (the outline of the lesson in B1.28—32; the opening remarks 
of B2) and by example (the long set of proofs and argument in fragment B8) how 
to avoid the condition of the “undiscriminating hordes,” attempting to follow an 
impossible route of inquiry: 


the one on which mortals, knowing nothing 
wander, two-headed; for helplessness 1n their 
breasts directs their wandering mind (v0oc); they are borne along 
blind and deaf alike, amazed, undiscriminating hordes, 
by whom to be and not to be are held to be the same 
and not the same, and the path of all is backward turning. 
(DK28 B6.4—9) 


The “know-nothing mortals” that Parmenides criticizes are not, I think, meant to 
be literally blind and deaf any more than they are literally two-headed. Rather, 
being amazed, undiscerning and failing to discriminate, they are swamped by 
their sensory experiences and although they may have visual and auditory expe- 
rience, they are unable to see and hear correctly, in the sense of making proper 
judgments about their own experience, realizing that what 1s perceived may not 
be genuinely real. Part of the difficulty in grasping Parmenides’ point 1s that he 
uses the same word, noos, to refer to the thinking or judging aspects of what we 
would call mental activity.* One can use one’s noos well or badly (just as we can 
say that someone is thinking clearly or that someone else’s thought is confused). 
In contrast, Heraclitus, while saying that “thinking 1s common to all” (B113) 
reserves noos for a success term, to indicate an achieved state of understanding 
(which he also terms “intelligence.”’)* For Parmenides, mortals have “wandering” 
noos because they fail to fix their thought on its proper object; they are instead 
distracted by ever-changing sensations. 

Parmenides argues that when thought or reasoning disagrees with perception, 
the conclusions of reasoning must be trusted. Thus, Parmenides thinks that he 
has arguments (in B8) to show that anything that genuinely is (is real) cannot 
be subject to coming-to-be or passing-away and must have a stable and unique 
nature. Yet nothing that we experience 1s (apparently) like this. Parmenides here 
combines claims about knowledge, perception, thought, and the nature of what-is. 
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This is characteristic of Presocratic philosophy, where sharp categories have not 
yet been drawn between questions of metaphysics, epistemology, and the nature 
of mind. For Parmenides (as for, for instance, Xenophanes and Heraclitus) the 
ability to inquire, to ask questions, 1s the distinguishing mark of the human cond1- 
tion. In B3, we find the assertion that “the same thing 1s for thinking (voeiv) and 
for being (etvat)”; one’s mind (vdoc) — the capacity to think and understand — 
naturally seeks what 1s true, but 1t can be hindered by reliance on sense perception. 
Yet why should we not rely on our sensings? Human beings are, after all, creatures 
that perceive. What is so bad about perception that Parmenides apparently rejects 
confidence 1n our sensory evidence’? 

Within the early Greek tradition, theorists marked the distinction between the 
divine and the human by distinguishing not only between the immortal and the 
mortal, but between the knowing and the ignorant. Because mortal humans are 
“creatures of a day,” they are limited to what they experience in a short life, and 
because their powers are so feeble, they are unaware of what happens outside of 
their particular concerns.” Empedocles, criticizing ordinary human attitudes to 
knowing, expresses this view of mortal limitations lucidly: 


For narrow fingers flow through the limbs, 

and many wretched things burst in, and blunt |[mortals’| thoughts. 

Observing but a small portion of life in their living, 

quick-dying, like smoke, lifted up and wafted away to their doom. Each one 

persuaded only by that which he has chanced to meet, 

they are driven in all directions; each boasts of having seen the whole. 
(DK31 B2) 


The narrow fingers through the limbs are the channels of sensation; the mortals 
are distracted by, and fail to think about or attend to, the experiences they hap- 
pen to have 1n their short lives. Moreover, mortals take their own experiences as 
authoritative: for them, what seems is what is. The early Presocratics challenge 
this distinction between mortal and immortal: given the proper use of the intel- 
lect or mind, a mortal can have the same degree of certainty as the earlier poets 
attributed to the divine.® Heraclitus had claimed that sensory experience 1s neces- 
sary for knowledge.’ In contrast, Parmenides argues that genuine knowledge or 
certainty has its own object (what-is) that is independent of sensory experience 
and is only to be grasped by intellect or mind (vooc)). As the goddess says in the 
introduction to the poem (B1.28—32), 


it is right that you learn all things: 

both the unshaking heart of well-persuasive truth 

and the opinions of mortals, in which there 1s no true trust; 

yet nevertheless you will learn these too, how it were right that the things 
that seem should be acceptable, being indeed the whole of things.*® 
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The enigmatic last lines are a reference to the state of mortals who take what they 
experience (the things that are actually the objects of belief or opinion — doxa) to be 
the only things there are and hence “the whole of things”). The origin of that state 
is indicated in fragment 16, which gives a sense-based analysis of mind (vooc): 


For just as is the mixture of the much-wandering limbs on each occasion, 
SO 1S Noos present to humans; for the same thing 

is the very thing that cognizes — in all humans and in each: the nature of the 
limbs; for the full is thought.’ 


B16 is usually taken to belong to the Opinion (Doxa) part of Parmenides’ poem, in 
which he describes the “beliefs of mortals” (referred to 1n the lines of B1 quoted 
previously).’° I take the passage to describe the default state of cognition for 
human beings (note that Parmenides uses the descriptive word ‘human being’ 
here, rather than the more pejorative ‘mortal’ ): all humans depend on sense expe- 
rience. The “mixture of the much-wandering limbs” refers to the state of the body 
as affected by the external world (the continual impressions of sense-experience): 
these impressions determine the conditions in which all human thought origi- 
nates.'' Nevertheless, Parmenides also suggests through the imagery of the poem 
and through the views about mind and what-is that the goddess imparts that the 
default state of utter reliance on sense experience can give way to better thinking, 
in grasping what 1s stable and permanent, available only to a human thinker who 
has freed her thinking from dependence on the immediate present content of sense 
experience. Intellection seems to be a kind of direct insight, governed by the laws 
of necessity, which alone determine what can be true.’ A human being stands 
between the mortal and immortal states: while being a sensing and perceiving 
creature, such a one also has the potential to think and understand, to grasp the 
truth directly with the mind.’ 

Unfortunately, Parmenides says almost nothing about the mechanisms involved 
here. Aristotle and Theophrastus, who both discuss sensation and thought 1n their 
predecessors, apparently were not entirely clear about Parmenides’ views, and 
their difficulties with and interpretations of Presocratic views (including but not 
restricted to Parmenides) influenced later accounts. Theophrastus says, 


On the whole, Parmenides said nothing at all definite, only that, there 
being two elements, cognition (yv@otc) 1s in accordance with the one that 
predominates. For if the hot or the cold is in excess, thought becomes 
different — that which 1s due to the hot being better and purer. Not but 
that what this too, requires an appropriate proportion. . . . For he speaks 
of perceiving and thinking as the same thing and this is why memory and 
forgetting result from the same things [the hot and the cold] on account 
of their blending. But he did not get so far as to determine whether or not 
there will be thinking and what the condition will be if they are equal in 
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the mixture. But that he makes sensation [occur] also by the contrary by 

itself 1s evident where he declares that a corpse does not perceive light, 

or heat, or sound on account of the absence of fire, but does perceive 

cold, silence, and the contraries. And in general everything that is has 
some sort of cognition (yv@otc). 

(28A46 = De Sens. 3-4) 

(McKirahan’s translation slightly revised) 


Theophrastus clearly attributes an important role to fire (or the hot) to Parme- 
nides’ account of what makes a thing alive and able to sense. Unfortunately, we 
have no text from Parmenides himself that could help with this, except the claim 
that mortals named two forms as basic (and went astray in doing so): “ethereal 
fire of flame, being gentle, very light, everywhere the same as itself but not the 
same as the other; and then that one, in itself opposite, unknowing night, dense 
and heavy body” (B8.56—59). Later writers, following in many cases Aristotle’s 
interpretation, saw Parmenides as having matter-based views of sensation and 
cognition with light and night as elements whose mixtures and proportions deter- 
mine sensation and thought." 

Aristotle often claims that pre-Platonic thinkers failed to distinguish properly 
between perception and thought.’ For instance, at Metaphysics IV.5 (1009b12ff.), 
Aristotle claims that Empedocles and Democritus say that sensation and thought 
are the same and occur by alteration, then adds, “And Parmenides declares the 
same thing,” quoting B16. All of this 1s complicated by Aristotle’s own views 
about perception and knowledge, and his insistence that sensation 1s neither suf- 
ficient nor necessary for the operation of intellect (vovdc) in its best form. For 
Aristotle, thinking and sensation have different structures, and what he sees as 
the failure of earlier thinkers (including all of those discussed in this chapter) to 
discriminate between them in the right way. As if this were not complex enough, 
Aristotle’s insistence that most pre-Platonic theories treated matter as their basic 
principle (Met. 1.3) makes it easy for him (and those following him) to charge the 
Presocratics with erroneously making perception and thought “the same.” Were 
Aristotle correct about this, Parmenides could not legitimately contrast the evi- 
dence of the senses and the dictates of genuine thought, and would instead have 
to treat thinking as a kind of perception (as one could interpret B16 as claiming).*® 

Now, it may be true that, as a matter of fact, Parmenides’ own account of the 
way things are will not leave room for a legitimate contrast between thinking and 
sensing, or it may not allow that sensing can be in any way relevant to thinking. 
These claims depend on how we interpret the two main sections of Parmenides’ 
poem and the extent to which we are willing to allow the doctrines of the Doxa to 
have any legitimacy. Indeed, the traditional interpretation of Parmenides has been 
that he rejected the senses altogether, distinguished cognition and sensation so 
sharply that thinking alone is epistemically legitimate, and that only Mind 1s real.*’ 
| have argued that the cosmological principles of the Doxa cannot themselves pass 
Parmenides’ tests for what-is, and hence that scientific claims grounded in sense 
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experience cannot count as genuine Parmenidean knowledge; but this need not 
reduce the sensible world and claims about it to illusion or to nonsense. In Book 
V of the Republic Plato makes metaphysical and epistemological distinctions that 
allow claims based on perception to have some degree of epistemic security as 
objects of belief. Parmenides does not make such claims, but it could be that he 
deemed the claims made in the Doxa to be acceptable but deceptive if taken to be 
genuinely true.'* Only properly controlled thought (1.e., thinking that follows the 
rules exhibited in the arguments of B8) counts as genuine cognition. 


2. Anaxagoras 


Anaxagoras declares that the original state of the universe was a motionless uni- 
versal mixture of all things; because of the completeness of the mixture, and 
because air and aether prevailed in it, “nothing was evident” (DK59 B1)."” At 
some point, the mass began to be moved, and that movement caused separation 
out of the ingredients 1n such a way that an orderly cosmos began to form. Anax- 
agoras’ cosmic mover 1s Mind (nous: Nodc): 


Nous controlled the whole revolution, so that it started to revolve in the 
beginning. First it began to revolve in a small region, but it 1s revolving 
yet more and will revolve still more. . . . And whatever sorts of things 
were going to be, and whatever sorts were and now are not, and as many 
as are now and whatever sorts will be, all these nous set 1n order. 
(DK59 B12 in part) 


According to Diogenes Laertius (a not altogether reliable authority), Anaxagoras 
was given the nickname “Mr. Mind,’ because he claimed that Mind has control 
over matter (DK59 A1). Aristotle celebrates Anaxagoras for introducing a princi- 
ple or cause that is separate from and controls matter: 


When someone said that nous is present, 1n nature just as it 1s 1n living 
animals, as the cause of the cosmos and of all its order, he appeared as 
a sober man among the random chatterers who preceded him. We know 
that Anaxagoras certainly held these views . . . those thinking this way 
posited at the same time a cause and principle in the things that are both 
of beauty and also of that from which motion 1s present in them. 

(Met. 984b15—19; 20-22) 


We should remember that Aristotle’s discussion assumes his own account of the 
four causes: material, formal, final, and efficient. Having claimed that most of 
his predecessors relied only on material causes, Aristotle now attributes to Anax- 
agoras the notion of an efficient (moving cause) and a final cause (of order and 
hence beauty). Clearly, Anaxagoras was seen by later philosophers as making a 
radical proposal: in the Phaedo (97b8ff.) Plato’s Socrates proclaims the novelty 
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of Anaxagoras’ nous (although Socrates complains that Anaxagoras fails to make 
nous a cause of the goodness of the world). There are four fragments (B11, B12, 
B13, B14) that treat of nous: luckily B12, containing the fullest discussion, 1s (for 
a Presocratic text) quite long.°® The material that we have from Anaxagoras allows 
us to make a few claims with some degree of confidence about his view of mind/ 
intellect. 

Aristotle is, I think, correct when says that Anaxagoras sees mind as analo- 
gously present in living things and in the cosmos. All Anaxagorean ingredients 
(the things in the original mixture) remain mixed together; as Anaxagoras says 
in B6, “nor is 1t possible that anything be separated out, nor come to be by itself, 
but just as in the beginning, now too, all things are together.” The one exception, 
because it does not count as an ingredient and 1s not subject to mixture, 1s mind: 
“In everything there 1s a portion of everything, except nous, but nous 1s in some 
things, too.” Those “some things” turn out to be living things with soul: “nous has 
control over all things that have soul, both the larger and the smaller” (B12). If we 
think of cosmic nous, that mind that controls the rotations, as “big nous,” we can 
then suppose that the “larger and the smaller” here refers to anything that 1s alive, 
so that plants, animals, and humans all have nous to some degree or other. We 
can call this nous in ensouled living things “small nous.” Fragment B4a asserts 
that “humans and the other animals were compounded, as many as have soul”: 
in A116 Plutarch says that Anaxagoras (along with the Platonists and Democri- 
tus) supposes that “‘a plant 1s an earth-bound animal.” According to the author of 
the pseudo-Aristotelian On Plants (A117), Anaxagoras thought that plants have 
respiration, are moved by desire, and sense, and feel emotions: “they are animals 
and feel joy and sadness, taking the fall of their leaves as evidence . . . [1n addi- 
tion] Anaxagoras and Democritus and Empedocles say plants have perception and 
intelligence.” Yet, unlike certain other Presocratics, as well as Plato and Aristotle, 
Anaxagoras does not claim that the heavenly bodies are divine, and so alive and 
ensouled. This is part of the reason that Anaxagoras acquired the reputation of 
being an atheist.°’ 

Before going further with a discussion of mind, it worth pausing to consider 
these claims about the nous-capacities of plants and animals. Although he says 
little about 1t in any of the extant fragments, Anaxagoras apparently attributes all 
these characteristics to non-human plants and animals because they have soul. 
Thus, he views sensation, respiration and growth, emotional states, and intellect 
as aspects or functions of soul. It is unlikely that Anaxagoras thought that soul (as 
opposed to cosmic nous) 1s immortal, but the (admittedly meager) evidence sug- 
gests that soul is a cause of structure and activity (both motion and thought) in a 
living thing, including plants which have both motion (1.e., growth) and sensation 
(1.e., responding to wet or sunny conditions). Theophrastus reports that for Anax- 
agoras all sensation takes place through opposites (A92); in being affected in the 
appropriate way by something dissimilar, a living thing comes to have a sensory 
experience. For, as Theophrastus says, “the similar is unaffected by the similar.” 
So, 1f I put my dry hand in water that is heated to approximately 37 degrees C it 
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will not feel warm or cold, but it will feel wet. Sight 1s produced by reflection of 
light in the pupil (the dark part) of the eye, and Anaxagoras distinguishes between 
those animals that see well during the day from those that see better at night by 
referring to how light or dark their eyes are in relation to the amount of light dur- 
ing the day or night (A92). The size of the sense organ determines the sharpness 
of perception: 


Those animals that have large, clear, bright eyes see large and distant 
things; it 1s just the opposite for those with small eyes. It the same for 
hearing. Large animals hear large and distant perceptibles, while the 
smaller ones elude them, and small animals hear small and near per- 
ceptibles. It is also the same for smell: thin air has more odor, since air 
takes on an odor when heated and rarified. When a large animal inhales, 
it breathes in both the rare and the dense, but a small animal draws in 
the rare by itself; therefore the large animals perceive more. For scent 1s 
stronger when it is near rather than far away because it 1s denser; when 
dispersed, it 1s weaker. 

(A92) 


I have quoted this passage at length because it gives some idea of how detailed 
some of Anaxagoras’ accounts must have been and suggests something about the 
possible mechanism of sensation (although Theophrastus complains that “he 1s 
not clear on the more tactile senses .. . and Anaxagoras spoke superficially about 
colors”). Aétius (Plac. 4.9.6 = Stobaeus Ec/. 1.50.6) reports that for Anaxagoras 
(as for Parmenides, Empedocles, Democritus, Epicurus, and Heracleides) “each 
of the various sensations occur because of the symmetry of pores, with each of 
the appropriate objects of sensation fitting into each perceptual pathway.” This 
is the only report of sensation through the means of pores in Anaxagoras, and 
might well be inaccurate, but the mechanism 1s consistent with the perception-by- 
unlikes report in Theophrastus. Symmetry would allow the object of sensation to 
enter, while contrast with the character of the lining of the pores would explain 
perceptual awareness of the content. The mechanism of sensation by unlikes also 
accounts for one of the oddities of Anaxagoras’ view that Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
Aspasius, and Aétius report (and that 1s implied by the passage from Pseudo- 
Aristotle quoted previously): according to these reports, Anaxagoras claims that 
all perception is accompanied by some degree of pain, distress, or discomfort 
(A92, A94). Presumably this is because perception occurs through contraries: any 
noticeable contrast between the state of the perceiver and the object of sensation 
entering the body 1s noted as a difference; when difference 1s marked enough, pain 
results. Theophrastus notes that staring at the sun or hearing very loud noises can 
be painful.*° 

Anaxagoras notes that sensation can be deceptive: Sextus Empiricus quotes 
fragment 21, “Owing to their [the senses’] feebleness we are not able to deter- 
mine the truth,” and says that Anaxagoras offered the gradual change of colors (in 
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mixing paints) as evidence. Sextus remarks, “sight will not be able to determine 
the gradual changes, although in nature they are real.” We should conclude from 
this that Anaxagoras would say that we determine what 1s real by the use of our 
own (small) nous as intellect. One activity of cosmic (big) nous in B12 1s that of 
discrimination. As Anaxagoras notes in B12, 


Nous has all discernment about everything, and has the greatest 
strength. ... And Nous knew all things, the things that are being mixed 
together, the things that are being separated off, and the things that are 
being dissociated. 

(B12) 


B13 stresses the continuing activity of nous as the rotation expands and infiltrates 
the surrounding unlimited cosmic mass. Anaxagoras makes it clear that cosmic 
nous could not act as it does without having understanding: although it causes 
the motions of the cosmos, it 1s not a blind efficient cause, but an ordering prin- 
ciple. In the same way that we control our own motions and order our emotions 
and desires, so Mind orders the cosmos. We can see the physical separation (and 
mixture) caused by the rotation that nous initiates, and in learning to use our own 
smaller nous, we each make discriminations and move beyond what is seen to 
what 1s the case.** Cosmic Mind alone has the power of direct insight into the fun- 
damental natures of the ingredients and the mixtures. Although Anaxagoras notes 
that the senses are feeble 1n that there are limits to their powers of discrimination, 
for humans as minded entities, the senses are necessary: as B21a says, “appear- 
ances are a sight of the unseen.” Like Democritus (who supposedly praised him 
for this remark), Anaxagoras builds his account of ordinary cognition on sense 
experience: reason may be the standard of truth (as Sextus says) but without the 
evidence of the senses we non-cosmic-minded things would be unable to think. 

How should we conceive of Anaxagoras’ cosmic Mind? Aétius (A48) asserts 
that it 1s the mind of god that orders the ingredients, and that “Anaxagoras says 
that god 1s mind, the maker of the cosmos.” Notwithstanding that report, although 
Anaxagoras’ language in B12 1s solemn enough to be appropriate for discussing 
the gods, he never says that nous is divine (and he certainly does not recognize the 
traditional Greek pantheon of gods). What he does say is this: 


The other things have a share of everything, but Nous is unlimited and 
self-ruling and has been mixed with no thing, but is alone itself by itself. 
For if it were not by itself, but had been mixed with anything else, then 
it would partake of all things, if it had been mixed with anything .. . and 
the things mixed together with it would thwart it, so that 1t would control 
none of the things in the way that it in fact does, being alone by itself. 
For it 1s the finest of all things, and the purest, and indeed it maintains 
all discernment about everything and has the greatest strength. .. . Nous, 
which always 1s, most assuredly 1s even now where all the other things 
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also are, in the surrounding multitude, and in the things that were joined 
together and in the things that have been separated off. 
(B12; B14) 


Anaxagoras’ claims about the separateness, purity, and controlling powers of nous, 
along with his assertions that 1t somehow 1s where all the other things are also, 
make it clear that nous 1s not an ordinary ingredient in the world.* It is a power 
that moves and knows, and, I have argued, 1s not to be thought of as a mattered 
thing.~° It pervades the cosmos as structuring and ordering it, just as it is present in 
living things as a structuring and ordering power. The idea of a rational and intel- 
ligible cosmos 1n this sense is strange to modern readers, but Anaxagoras’ specific 
insistence on this is what makes him (at least in this respect) praiseworthy for Aris- 
totle and Plato (yet, each was disappointed that Anaxagoras failed to anticipate his 
own version of teleology). Nevertheless, 1t is worth asking just how revolutionary 
Anaxagoras’ view 1s. Earlier Greek philosophers had already indicated that there 
is a rational ordering principle at work in the cosmos and that this principle 1s 
similar to human intellect. Xenophanes’ god is a divine mind, and Heraclitus’ 
logos 1s a symbol of the rational self-ordering aspect of the cosmos.*’ We have 
seen Parmenides’ insistence on the connection between thinking and what-is, and 
it is likely that Parmenides too thought of what-is as both intelligent and intelli- 
gible. Anaxagoras makes these claims explicit and, in contrasting the ingredients 
with nous, he does so 1n a way that seemed to Aristotle to move beyond the sim- 
ple-minded matter-based theories of his predecessors.*° I have already noted that 
I think that Aristotle’s analysis is wrong, but that is not the point; given Aristotle’s 
authority in the history of philosophy, Anaxagoras retains the title of Mr. Mind. 


3. Democritus 


Although I have argued that most of the Presocratics distinguish between sensa- 
tion and cognition, Leucippus and Democritus indeed fall under Aristotle’s too- 
sweeping generalization that most early philosophers thought that sensation and 
knowledge were somehow the same (see De Anima III.3).*” As we have seen, 
in Met. IV.5 Aristotle also makes that claim mentioning both Empedocles and 
Democritus (as well as Parmenides later in the passage): 


In general, because these thinkers take knowledge to be perception, and 
that this 1s an alteration, they say that what appears to perception/sensa- 
tion 1s necessarily true. It is because of this that both Empedocles and 
Democritus, and one may say, the others are liable to hold these sorts of 


VIEWS. 
(Met. 1009b12-—17) 


There is no doubt that Democritus claims that both sensation and cognition are 
states of body; for anything that is sensed or thought 1s the effect of atoms which 
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are body. The problem is to determine the details of the view. The fundamental 
entities of the theory are atoms and void (or, the full and the empty). We have 
no direct quotations from Democritus himself about them, but the testimonia 
allow us to reconstruct the atomic view (although scholars both ancient and 
modern disagree about some of the details).°? Atoms, named from the Greek 
atomos (atowoc uncuttable), are solid, infinitely varied in shape, and of many 
sizes (probably too small to be perceived by us).°*' The atoms move in or through 
the void (which is as real as the atoms); the motion produces interaction with 
other atoms.** This motion is eternal: as atoms move they either collide with or 
repel one another, producing more motions; and atoms can also become “entan- 
sled” because of variations in their shapes.*? The entangled clusters themselves 
ultimately form the things that we perceive: things having certain characteris- 
tics determined by the size, shape, and arrangement of the atoms that constitute 
them. Anything we sense 1s the result of the interaction of these objects (various 
combinations of atoms of different sizes and shapes and of void) with those 
atoms and void that constitute the sense organs of living things. The characters 
that we attribute to perceptible objects are a function of (1) the objects per- 
ceived, (2) the state of the perceiver, and (3) the nature of the medium (air, itself 
a combination of atoms and void) through which perception occurs. Thus, we 
never perceive any external object directly; rather what we sense (or are aware 
of in sensing) are the states of our own perceptual mechanisms as affected by 
atoms entering them.** This claim has important consequences for Democritus’ 
view of cognition. 

Theophrastus 1s the most important source for information about Democritus’ 
account of sensation and its objects, and his discussion (De Sens. sections 49-83) 
is quite detailed, especially 1n comparison with what he tells us about other Preso- 
cratics. Democritus shares with Empedocles the basic view that vision and other 
types of sensation depend on effluences from the perceived body; in Empedo- 
cles’ system the effluences are composed of the four roots earth, water, air, and 
fire. According to Empedocles, these effluences impinge on the perceiver, and 
where the appropriate effluences meet the appropriate sense organs and enter the 
body through pores, sensing occurs.*? Democritus’ account is far more complex 
than Empedocles’. Democritus indeed begins with effluences: these are streams 
of atoms (often referred to as “thin films’; Democritus apparently called them 
€10@AQa) coming from the object. According to Theophrastus: 


He makes sight occur by means of the image (emphasis); his account of 
this is original, for he says that the image 1s not immediately produced in 
the eyeball, but that the air between the sight and the thing seen 1s com- 
pacted by the seer and the thing seen and an impression 1s made on it, as 
everything 1s always giving off effluences [the elo@Aa]. This mass of air, 
which 1s solid and of a different color, 1s then imaged in the eyes, which 
are moist; a dense body does not take the image, but a moist one lets it 
pass through. That 1s why moist eyes are better at seeing than hard ones, 
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provided that the outer coating is as fine as possible, and the inside as 
porous as possible .. . and the veins 1n the regions of the eyes are straight 
and free of moisture, so that they match the shape of the impressions: 
for everything most readily recognizes things of the same kind as itself. 

(Theophrastus De Sens. 50; translated Taylor) 


So Democritus claims that the image (Eugaoic) in (or on the surface of) the eye 
is not the direct effect of the effluences from the object but 1s rather produced by 
those streams of elo@Aa acting on the air that is between the object and the eye. 
The air is compacted by the streams of €l0@Aa 1n such a way that the appearance 
is transferred to the compacted air, and it is the streams of air hitting the eye that 
cause the appearance or image to form on the surface of the eyeball. The veins 
then transfer the images to what we might call a central processing center (the 
testimonia disagree strongly here; some say it 1s the brain, others that it 1s the col- 
lection for soul-atoms spread throughout the body).°° The compaction of the air 
by the elo@Aa may be a way for Democritus to explain how we can see (1.e., have 
images in our eyes) of large objects. If the films of atoms came directly from the 
cedar tree in the garden, remaining the same size as they travel, they would not fit 
into or onto the eye. What we are aware of in seeing, then, 1s not the cedar tree in 
the garden, but the effect of the air (which may contribute to the image formed in 
it by its own state of moistness or dryness) on the eyeball (the state of which also 
affects the image formed).*’ So, two persons standing next to one another may 
be looking at the same tree, but give different reports about the contents of their 
tree-perceptions. Both will be correct insofar as they are reporting the appearance: 
neither has direct visual access to what we might call ‘the way the cedar tree really 
is.’ Hearing works analogously: “air entering a void creates motion, except that it 
(the air) comes in all over the body, but especially and most of all through the ears, 
because there it travels through the most void and has the least delay.” Again, it 1s 
the air that has been affected by the sounding that is transferred in hearing; both it 
and the state of the body that receives the sensory effluences make a difference to 
what is ultimately perceived. This 1s the same for all sensation (including touch, 
taste, and smell), and so the same sight, sound, or taste may seem different to dif- 
ferent people.” 

Although Democritus can give atomic explanations for why lead is heavy but 
soft, while iron is lighter but harder (this 1s due to the size of the atoms, and the 
way the atoms and void are arranged 1n each), and of their colors, the hardness and 
softness and colors are not real qualities in the lead and iron, but effects of inter- 
actions between the atoms and void constituting the object and those comprising 
the perceiver. It need not be that larger atoms are heavier (the vexed question of 
whether or not Democritean atoms have weight is not the issue here); rather it is 
the amount and arrangement of void in iron and lead, as determined by the size, 
number, and arrangement of the atoms, that is relevant. In lead there 1s less void, 
but the atoms are more evenly aligned (De Sens. 62), so that one can scratch the 
surface by pushing aside stacks of atoms with a fingernail (which 1s itself strong 
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or hard because of its atomic structure).*? Again, we have what seems to be good 
evidence from Theophrastus: 


None of the other sensible qualities has any nature of its own, but all are 
states of the sense when it 1s altered so as to give rise to an appearance. 
For there is no nature belonging to hot or cold, but change in shape 
|sc. of the thing perceived] brings about alteration 1n us; a concentrated 
effect dominates each individual, whereas an effect which 1s spread out 
over time 1s not noticed. The evidence for this is that things do not natu- 
rally seem the same to all creatures, but what 1s sweet to us 1s bitter to 
other creatures, sharp-tasting to others, pungent to others, sour to others 
again, and the same for other cases. Further they |1.e., observers] vary 
in the judgments according to their different states and to their ages; 
which makes it clear that their disposition is the cause of how things 
seem to them. 

(de Sens. 63-64) 


Democritus’ insistence that sensory experiences are the combined effect of the 
states of the perceiver, the medium through which sensation occurs, and the object 
of sense, 1s the foundation of his claims that we do not have direct experience of 
anything, and that perceivers who disagree can all be correct. This earns for him 
the reputation of having adopted Protagorean subjectivism and skepticism.** As 
he himself says, “In reality we know nothing; for truth 1s 1n the depths” (T.D15). 
This quotation, like most of the other epistemological fragments that we have, 
comes from Sextus Empiricus, who is happy to try to claim Democritus as a fel- 
low skeptic; but the links with Protagoras go back at least as far as Aristotle. 
While Democritus’ analysis of sensation provides some evidence for this, and 
while Aristotle insists that Democritus identifies sensation and thought, a case 
can be made that Democritus distinguishes them. If this is so, Democritus allows 
for cognition that counts as genuine knowledge, while at the same time claiming 
that sense-experience is necessary (although not sufficient) for knowing.” 

In De Anima, Aristotle says that for Democritus soul and mind are the same 
thing: soul is both the source of motion and the seat of cognition: 


Democritus says that the soul is same as the mind, and is composed of 
the primary, indivisible bodies, and is a source of motion because of their 
smallness and shape. He says that the sphere is the most mobile of shapes, 
and that mind and fire are of the same nature. 

(DA 405a8—13) 


An identity of some sort between soul and intellect or mind 1s, of course, true even 
for Plato and Aristotle. Both allow for different parts or aspects of soul and both 
acknowledge a rational part; yet Aristotle suggests that Democritus has a more 
radical view. Testimonia from Lucretius (68 A108) and Sextus Empiricus (DK69 
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A107) suggest that Democritus thought of the soul as a web of very fine atoms 
spread throughout the body, and this view, while not universally accepted, 1s plau- 
sible.*? The mechanism of thought in Democritus is not clear: thoughts must be 
some kind of atomic movement (as 1s everything else). It is possible that thinking 
is the result of the finest atomic effluences (eto0m@Aq) penetrating the entire body 
and proceeding immediately to the web-like system of soul atoms spread through- 
out the body; the more coarse-grained sensory elom@Aa are channeled through the 
sense organs before they affect the soul (and this would explain the Aristotelian 
claim that thought and sensation are the same since the same mechanism 1s at 
work). If soul atoms are like fire, then Democritus’ view would be consistent with 
other Presocratic views that make thinking at least partly a matter of the relevant 
part of the body being in a hot and dry state (Heraclitus DK22 B117 and B118, 
and Parmenides DK 28 B16 on which, see above pp. 46-48). 

Despite his claim that ‘in reality we know nothing; truth 1s in the depths,’ it 
seems clear that Democritus supposes that some thinking can lead to the truth. He 
presents his own atomic theory using the same sort of language: “By convention 
sweet and by convention bitter, by convention hot, by convention cold; yet in 
reality atoms and void” (DK68 B9; B125). The same Greek word (translated as 
in reality) appears in both fragments. As Lee has argued, ‘by convention (nomos)’ 
here should not be taken as meaning something like ‘general established agree- 
ment’ in the way that a group can agree (implicitly or explicitly) on what name to 
use for a thing (‘the trunk’ as opposed to ‘the boot’ of ‘a car’ or ‘a motor’). Rather, 
‘by convention’ refers to “the subjectivity of the fact that things appear sweet.” 
Sextus and Galen both offer explanations of Democritus’ claim and while there 
are some differences between their views, they agree that Democritus 1s contrast- 
ing how things themselves are (that there are really only atoms and void as genu- 
ine realities) and appearances at the level of the mixtures of atoms and void that 
we (as atomic mixtures ourselves) experience. If such a distinction 1s actually pos- 
sible, then there must be a way for us to reach the conclusion that there are atoms 
and void even if we do not have direct experience of them as such. That way must 
be through abstraction and thought, even though thought itself can be affected by 
the state of the body. That Democritus 1s committed to the possibility of coming 
to understand how things are 1n themselves through thought seemed odd and even 
inconsistent to ancient commentators. Summarizing the case for Democritus as 
skeptic, doing away with the possibility of knowledge, Sextus recognizes that 
Democritus’ own words could suggest that view. Yet even Sextus acknowledges 
that Democritus does not accept universal skepticism. Sextus distinguishes the 
roles of perception and thought in Democritus, and introduces the notion that 
genuine knowledge is grounded in thinking and reasoning rather than only in the 
evidence of sense perception: 


In On Ideas [Democritus] says, “it 1s necessary that a person know by 


this rule that he is separated from reality” [68B6]. ... But in the Ru/es 
he says that there are two kinds of knowing, one through the senses and 
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the other through the understanding. The one through the understand- 
ing he calls genuine, witnessing to its trustworthiness 1n deciding truth: 
the one through the senses he names dark, denying it steadfastness in 
the discernment of what 1s true. He says in these words, ““There are two 
forms of knowing, one genuine and the other dark. To the dark belong all 
these: sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch. The other, the genuine, has been 
separated from this” [68B11]. Then preferring the genuine to the dark, 
he continues, saying, “Whenever the dark 1s no longer able to see more 
finely nor hear nor smell nor taste nor perceive by touch [other things 
in the direction of greater fineness|.” Therefore according to him, too, 
reason 1s a criterion, which he calls ‘genuine knowing’ [68B11]. 

(Sextus Empiricus, Adv. math. VII 135-139) 


In B11 Democritus uses the word gnosis (yv@oic), knowing or cognizing, and 
contrasts them: one kind is genuine or legitimate; the other is dark or bastard.” 
The latter is clearly identified with sensation/perception, and it cannot get at the 
way things are in themselves; the claim is that the dark kind of cognition gives 
out as it attempts to grasp things “of greater fineness.” If we note that Democritus 
seems to identify thinking with the finest atomic el6@Aa or effluences, then it 1s 
reasonable that only cognition/reasoning could grasp the real nature of things: 
atoms and void. 

Aristotle himself seems to recognize that Democritus has a role for thinking to 
play that 1s independent of sensation. In On Generation and Corruption he praises 
Democritus for having thought carefully about the real problems in accounting 
for coming-to-be and passing-away, and says that while others of his predecessors 
gave no detailed account of these, Democritus and Leucippus were able to do so 
because they “posited the shapes” (1.e., the atoms). They, says Aristotle, explained 
alteration by appeal to the order and arrangement of the atoms, and coming-to-be 
and passing-away “by separation and joining together.” He then adds: 


And because they supposed that truth was 1n appearance, and the appear- 
ances are opposed and infinite, they made the shapes infinite, so that on 
account of changes 1n the underlying the same thing seems opposite to 
one and to another, and changes around as the result of a small added 
ingredient and appears entirely different on account of the alteration of 
one thing; for tragedy and comedy come to be from the same letters. 
(Gen et. Corr. 315b9—15 = DK68 A35) 


While the discussion is shaded by Aristotle’s own concerns, the claim that the 
atoms have an infinite number of shapes 1s presented as the result of reasoning 
from evidence. What could explain the differences in sensory reports given that 
Democritus seems to think that reports of sensation as sensation are always true?”° 
It must be that minute changes below the level of appearances must be caus- 
ing the different sensations, and this 1s something that one could not determine 
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by sensation alone. It takes thought about the way things must be in order to 
explain the nature and the subjectivity of appearances. The testimonia attribute 
explanations of all sorts of things to Democritus; the enormous list of his works 
in Diogenes Laertius covers everything from astronomy to zoology with ethics, 
embryology, and epistemology included, in addition to treatises on physics and 
proper farm management (even if we acknowledge that some of these are spurious 
attributions, it is still a large list covering many topics). According to Eusebius 
(B118; T. D2), “Democritus himself, so they say, asserted that he would prefer to 
discover a single causal explanation (aitioAoyia) rather than gain the kingdom of 
the Persians.” These explanations could not all be based only on immediate sen- 
sory evidence. Like the other Presocratic thinkers, Democritus had an important 
place for thinking and reasoning 1n his account of how we come to understand the 
world as it genuinely is. Yet he did not think that mind alone could have direct 
intellectual apprehension of the truth. Human cognition must begin with percep- 
tion; in this he agrees with Xenophanes, Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, and Empedo- 
cles. As Democritus has the senses exclaim 1n 68B 125 (from Galen), “Wretched 
mind! From us you get your evidence, yet you overthrow us? The overthrow 1s a 
fall for you!” 


Notes 


Wright 1990 and Laks 1999 provide good introductions to the question. 

The interpretation of Parmenides has always generated disagreement and debate. Here 

I am presenting an account of Parmenides that I have argued for elsewhere (Curd 

1998/2004, 2011, and 2015). 

3. The classic discussions of nous and noein in early Greek thought are in von Fritz 1943, 
1945, 1946, and 1964. Lesher 1981 and 1984 provide a necessary refinement and revi- 
sion of von Fritz. (In the dialect used by Heraclitus and Parmenides, the spelling 1s 
vooc; in Anaxagoras and Democritus it 1s vovc.) 

4 Thus in DK22 B40, Heraclitus charges Hesiod, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and Hecat- 
aeus with “much learning” but no “understanding (vooc)”; in B104 he asks of the 
crowd, “What understanding (v6oc) or intelligence (@prv) do they have?” 

5 Alcmaeon DK24 B1; Homeric Hymn to Apollo fragments 131 and 132 West. See espe- 

cially Lesher 1994 on this. 

Lesher 2008, Curd 2013a, Tor 2015. 

Lesher 1983, Curd 2013a. 

Both the text and the translation of the last lines are disputed. 

Here I follow Tor 2015 1n his translation. 

Other useful discussions of the fragment are Laks 1990, Schofield 1987, Bredlow 

2011, Dilcher 2006, Hussey 2006. 

11 Hussey (2006, p. 26) argues that B16 1s evidence that Parmenides adopted what he 

calls an “inner model’ view of mind, in which any state of mind with content consists 
“in having, inside the mind, a scale model of the situations that are perceived or imag- 
ined or planned.” 

12 The original statement of the routes of inquiry shows that the options are “is or 1s- 

not?” Is-not 1s ruled out as impossible, leaving only what 1s and must be. The modali- 

ties here are not those of modern logic; see especially Mourelatos 1971/2008. Dilcher 

(2006) develops an interpretation of Parmenides on thought and insight that 1s broadly 
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compatible with what I have suggested, although we differ in many details of analysis 
and interpretation. 

Dilcher (2006, p. 46) is quite correct 1n noting that noos in humans “1s present 1n man 
as having some intrinsic contact with the limbs’ mixture, while on the other hand not 
being restricted to it.” 

On this, see Hussey’s comment (2006, p. 18): Presocratic theories “take those aspects 
of things that we might distinguish as ‘physical/material’ and as ‘mental,’ as both 
equally fundamental in ontology and explanation, and as found everywhere entwined 
together.” 

In DAI Aristotle surveys earlier views of soul as an introduction to his own views 1n 
Books IJ and III. Evaluating Aristotle’s accounts 1s complicated by the fact that few of 
the Presocratics actually spoke of soul as such. They have things to say about sensation 
and about knowledge, but the idea of a human soul as the seat of motion, perception, 
and knowledge 1s 1n its developing stages. While a number of important fragments 
of Heraclitus use the term, and he develops a complex theory of soul, the word does 
not appear in the extant fragments of Parmenides, and in Empedocles appears only in 
B138. Anaxagoras mentions ‘soul’ twice; and the atomist texts present their own dif- 
ficulties (see discussion of Anaxagoras and Democritus). 

The most famous version of this 1s the Protagorean claim that all perceptions are true: 
DK80 B1, “man 1s the measure of all things, of things that are that they are, of things 
that are not that they are not” was taken to assert that things indeed are as they appear 
to any perceiver; thus all perceptions are true. Aristotle uses this phrase several times 
in discussing earlier views of sensation and thought, and links 1t with his claim that for 
almost all the Presocratics, perception and cognition are “the same.” 

B3 has been subject to many interpretations; Long 1996 gives clear discussions of the 
options (see also MacKenzie 1982, Cherubin 2001, Crystal 2002, and Robbiano 2006). 
Plato uses the arguments at the end of Rep. V to show that the lovers of beautiful sights 
and sounds, relying on perception, cannot have knowledge and so are unfit to rule in 
the ideal city. The status of the assertions of Doxa has been much discussed recently. 
Among those attributing legitimacy to the claims of Doxa (although they have disa- 
osreements with one another) are Cordero 2010, Graham 2006, Palmer 2009, Sisko and 
Weiss 2015; but see also Cosgrove 2014. 

The claim here 1s a counterfactual: There would have been no observers at this point, 
but even 1f there had been, nothing could have been observed. 

B12 1s the longest extant piece of pre-Platonic philosophical prose (if we do not count 
early medical writings as Presocratic). 

As the exchange between Socrates and Meletus in Plato’s Apology (26e) makes clear. 

See the texts translated in A93 on p. 120 of Curd 2007; the report about pores 1s not 
included in DK. 

That some perceptions (the taste of honey, for instance) are pleasant 1s not mentioned 
or explained in any text that we have. 

See Laks (1993, 1999, 2002) on nous and the links between separation and discrimina- 
tion; on B12 see also Lesher 1995; Curd 2007, ch. 4. 

The language in B12 has direct echoes 1n Plato’s accounts of non-sensible immaterial 
Forms (especially in the Phaedo). 

Marmodoro (2015) discusses powers 1n Anaxagoras. Curd (2016) considers the Empe- 
doclean roots and Love and Strife as powers. 

Xenophanes DK 21 B23, 24, 25, 25: Heraclitus DK 22 B1, B30, B41. 

See Sedley (2007, pp. 11-12 and 20-25) on the importance of distinction between 
ingredients and nous in Anaxagoras. 

I shall speak of Democritus throughout as we have no independent evidence about 
Leucippus’ views on these questions. I also concentrate on the evidence from Aristotle 
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and Theophrastus, to avoid as far as possible, attributing post-Aristotelian atomic 
views to Democritus. 

Taylor (1999) provides a clear and thorough account. 

For discussions about the possible sizes of atoms, see Taylor 1999. 

On void, see Sedley 1982 and Berryman 2002. 

Simplicius, quoting Aristotle’s On Democritus, discusses entanglement; DK68 A37 
Taylor 44a. 

Are we immediately aware of the inner state of our own sensory apparatus? It 1s not 
clear whether that too 1s part of what 1s transferred further into the body. 

For Empedocles on sensation, see Curd 2015, Ierodiakonou 2005, Inwood 1992, Wright 
1990. 

Where do perceptions go? Burkert (1977, p. 101) discusses the difficulty of determin- 
ing this from the evidence that we have. 

Theophrastus raises a number of questions about Democritus’ story; like modern read- 
ers he found Democritus’ view quite unclear. Lee’s (2005) explanation of Democri- 
tus’ account of vision 1s very helpful, as 1s Burkert’s (1977), who usefully compares 
Democritus and Empedocles. 

See the account in O’ Keefe 1997. 

A classic statement of the problem 1s in O’Brien 1981. 

Theophrastus describes and criticizes Democritus’ color theory in de Sensibus sec- 
tions 73—83 (DK68 A135 = T113). 

See Lee (2005, chs. 8 & 9) for a thorough discussion of Democritus and Protagoras. 
The same 1s true of Empedocles. 

Taylor 1999, pp. 200-208. 

Lee (2005, p. 226): “as Theophrastus puts it, things are sweet only insofar as they 
appear sweet to us; they are not sweet in themselves.” Lee has a clear and subtle analy- 
sis of the differences between Sextus’ and Galen’s interpretations. 

End of B11: following Lee (2005, p. 229) following Sedley’s version of the emended 
text; for the variations, see Taylor 1999. While the word ‘dark’ here can mean ‘bastard’ 
and Democritus’ use could be connected with the idea that sense perceptions are not 
legitimate: they are (apparently) generated by complex objects, which themselves are 
not genuinely real (see Curd 1998/2004 and Morel 1998). Lee (2005) argues that ‘dark’ 
is a better translation, allowing a wider range of references for the term (including the 
sense of ‘bastard’). 

That 1s, if it appears green to me, then it 1s true that I am appeared to greenly. 
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SOUL, PERCEPTION 
AND THOUGHT IN THE 
HIPPOCRATIC CORPUS 


Hynek Bartos 


Do we think with our blood, or air, or fire, or none of these, and 
does the brain provide our senses of hearing and sight and smell, 
from which come memory and opinion, and from memory and 
opinion which has become stable, comes knowledge? 

— (Plato, Phaed. 96b2-8, tr. Grube.) 


Socrates in Plato’s Phaedo mentions these theories within a brief reflection upon 
his early years when he was engaged in the “inquiry into nature” (7ép1 @VoEwWC 
totopia). He himself adheres to none of the theories, which only represent the 
intellectual background against which he introduces his own dualistic conception 
of soul and body and philosophical care of the soul. There is no doubt that ques- 
tions concerning the physiological explanations of thought and perception were 
commonly discussed already before Plato, although our evidence of the debate 1s 
considerably limited. On the one hand, we have a number of fragments attesting 
that some of the most prominent Presocratic philosophers took part in the discus- 
sion (see the previous chapter by P. Curd). The main disadvantage of this body of 
evidence rests in the fact that it is only fragmentary, detached from the original 
contexts, often contaminated with later terminology and sometimes even misrep- 
resented for the specific purposes of those who transmitted it. On the other hand, 
there are several anonymous texts 1n the Hippocratic corpus which elaborate upon 
the topics mentioned by Socrates and thus provide us with a relatively rich source 
of information. In comparison with the fragments of the philosophers, the medical 
texts provide non-fragmentary and first-hand evidence, within their original con- 
texts and in the original wording, which makes them unique and especially valu- 
able. I shall confine my attention to selected passages from the five most relevant 
Hippocratic texts, namely On Flesh, On Regimen, On Diseases I, On Winds and 
On the Sacred Disease,' assuming that even such a limited evidence is sufficient 
(a) to show that these medical texts perfectly correspond to the tradition reflected 
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in the Phaedo and (b) to illustrate one particular feature of the medical tradition 
which played an important role in the formation of philosophy as a therapeutic 
discipline. 

There are various ways to handle the pre-Platonic evidence in general and 
the Hippocratic in particular; some scholars (e.g. Manuli and Vegetti 1977) for 
instance distinguish between the encephalocentric, cardiocentric and hematocen- 
tric view on the seat of the mind. Although such a classification captures some of 
the most important features of the discussion, it does not cover the whole spec- 
trum: some accounts do not fit these categories and some fit into more than one. As 
we Shall see, some Hippocratic authors were indeed preoccupied with the project 
of identifying the seat of mind, others rather focus on processes which take place 
within the whole body or its complex parts (such as the chest, belly, head, limbs), 
on relations between various substances, and on numerous other issues which 
played, according to their view, an important role within faculties we would call 
“psychic” or “mental”. Accordingly, instead of focusing solely on the question 
concerning localization of thought, I shall ask more generally 1n which terms the 
Hippocratic authors thought about matters related to cognition and perception, 
which types of arguments they used to substantiate their views, and for what pur- 
poses (cf. van der E1jk 2005, p. 125). With regard to the philosophical tradition 
starting with Democritus and Socrates, in which philosophy is often introduced as 
a specific therapy of the soul which surpasses the medical care, it is necessary to 
ask whether the Hippocratic authors under discussion have any definite concept 
of mind or soul and in which terms they make a distinction between mental and 
bodily processes. As for the bodily aspect, I shall also pay attention to the varying 
levels of anatomical knowledge they exhibit and to the role which anatomy plays 
in their accounts. 


1. On Flesh 


I start with the Hippocratic On Flesh, which is, as Jouanna remarks, “a unique, 
entirely preserved example that gives some idea of what the Greeks of the fifth 
and sixth centuries meant by “inquiry into nature’” (Jouanna 1999, p. 392). Never- 
theless, it is also important to highlight that the author makes a considerable effort 
to specify the limited focus of his account: he aims only at discussing those natu- 
ral phenomena that are relevant to his specifically medical concern. This effort 
can be illustrated with the opening paragraph of the treatise: 


In this treatise I shall employ assumptions that are generally held — both 
those of my predecessors and my own — since it 1s necessary to establish 
a common starting point (Koivnv apynv), if I wish to compose a treatise 
about medicine. About what is in the heavens (Epi 6€ TOV LETEMPOV) 
I have no need to speak, except insofar as 1s necessary 1n order to explain 
how man and the other animals are formed and come into being, what 
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the soul is (0 t1 yuyn €ot1), what health and sickness are, what 1n man 1s 
evil and what good, and where his death comes from. 
(Carn.1 (Joly 188,1—10), tr. Potter) 


The author announces here several important methodological guidelines that 
deserve our attention. First, he makes clear that he aims at writing a treatise in 
the field of medicine, which already implies some limitations. When he mentions 
“what is in the heavens”, he not only sets boundaries to the relevance of astronom- 
ical and meteorological discussions for his own purposes (cf. Deichgraber 1935, 
p. 27), but also and more importantly he specifies the extent to which cosmolog!- 
cal issues will be taken into consideration, for cosmology indeed plays an eminent 
role in his embryologic account (chapters 2—14). Second, he clearly differentiates 
between the ideas held by his predecessors and his own considerations. And third, 
he holds that it 1s necessary to build his account on one common principle or 
“starting point’, which he announces as a general methodological requirement 
demanded in the field of medicine. 

Of the topics announced in the second sentence of our passage, only the first 
one, 1.e. the question of origins of men and other animals, 1s explicitly discussed 
later in the text (cf. Gundert 2000, p. 16; Craik 2015, p. 44). As for wuyn, the 
author clearly indicates that it 1s one of the key notions he aims at explaining 
and it is therefore rather surprising that he never uses the term again. It seems 
that he exploits the term 1n a very broad, traditional sense, according to which 
woyr, means simply “life”, or perhaps “the principle of life’.* One can there- 
fore reasonably conclude that the animating principle 1s identified with the heat 
(O8epuov), which is introduced in the first sentence of chapter 2 (188,12—14): 
“T believe that what we call heat is 1n fact immortal, that it perceives all things, 
and sees, hears and knows (eidévat) all that 1s and all that will be”. In addition, 
the cold (wuypov) is introduced in chapter 6 (192,9-193,9) as the counterpart 
and nutrition of the heat. All processes involved in embryology are directly 
or indirectly reducible to the effects of the heat (it burns the fatty, bakes the 
gluey, dries the moist and melts the cold stuffs) and the cold (it congeals the 
liquid stuffs), and especially to the relation between the two opposite quali- 
ties. Although both elements are distributed across the whole body, the greatest 
amount of heat is located in blood vessels and in the heart, which 1s said to be 
the hottest part in the human body (Carn.6 (192,12—14)). The brain, on the other 
hand, is singled out as “the metropolis of the cold and gluey” (Carn.4 (190,20- 
22)). Thus the concept of the heat (or more precisely the heat together with the 
cold as its nutritive counterpart) serves the Hippocratic author as the common 
Starting point (Kownv apynv) of his complex embryologic account and stands, 
roughly, for the principle of life. 

The claim that the heat “perceives all things, and sees, hears and knows all that 
is and all that will be” clearly indicates that the heat should also play some role in 
cognition, although no details are provided on this role. More attention 1s paid to 
sense perception, namely to hearing, smell, vision and speech, albeit this account 
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focuses exclusively on the physical qualities of the related structures and the con- 
cept of heat 1s of little relevance there. For instance hearing 1s ascribed to the bone 
in the ear, which echoes the sounds coming from outside. The bone 1s “hard and 
dry like a stone” (Carn.15 (197,18)), which secures its acoustic qualities. The 
author explicitly denies that it would be the brain which echoes, for the brain, as 
he argues, is moist and moist things do not resonate: “There are many proofs that 
what is driest echoes best; and when a thing echoes best, we hear best” (Carn.15 
(197,24—26)). Nevertheless, there 1s another role which he ascribes to the brain in 
his account of perception: “The brain, being itself moist, perceives the smell of 
dry things, by drawing the odour along with air through the bronchial tubes which 
are dry” (Carn.16 (198,2—4)). 

The functioning of the eye 1s explained with reference to the transparent mem- 
branes that reflect the visible things. Even though the author 1s well aware of the 
connection between the eyes and the brain (Carn.17 (198,24—26)), he does not 
assign any specific role to the brain in the process of vision. As 1n the case of hear- 
ing, his explanation is based on purely mechanistic grounds: “it 1s in this transpar- 
ency that light and all bright things reflect; through the agency of this reflection, 
then, the person sees” (Carn.17 (199,5—7)). 

The account of speech in chapter 18, although highly original,’ is no less 
mechanistic. In short, sounds are produced through the resonance of the head as 
the flow of breath comes out of the body, and articulated speech depends on the 
tongue which “encloses the air in the throat and touches the palate and the teeth” 
(Carn.18 (200,1—3)). There is no hint towards a relation between the articulated 
speech (which he calls dtaAéyetar or d1dAeE1c) either with intelligence (not to say 
specifically human intelligence) or with the heat announced at the outset of the 
account as the bearer of intelligence.* 

To conclude, the author has an extraordinary sense for methodological exposi- 
tion, he makes remarkable claims concerning the specification and limitation of 
his topic, and distinguishes between the ideas he accepts from other authorities 
and his own opinions. He frequently uses first-hand empirical evidence and attests 
a considerable level of anatomical knowledge (cf. Craik 2015, pp. 45—46). Soul 
(woyn) seems to be identified with the heat (@epudv), which serves as the main 
explanatory principle in the embryologic part of the account, but it is only vaguely 
connected with cognition and plays practically no role in sense perception. The 
capacities of hearing, smelling and seeing depend on the structure of the particu- 
lar sense organs and its condition, especially in terms of dryness and moistness. 
The brain plays a considerable role in smelling but not in hearing, as the author 
explicitly argues, which suggests that there were also authorities who ascribed a 
more prominent role to the brain. 


2. On Regimen 
My second example is the Hippocratic On Regimen, which provides by far the 


richest evidence for using the term ywvyn in the medical literature of the Classical 
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period and represents the most elaborated account of cognition and perception in 
all extant pre-Platonic literature. Before I turn to the concept of soul and related 
topics in the treatise, a few words must be said about its scope and methodolog!- 
cal framework. 

The treatise 1s devoted to dietetic therapy and prevention, and despite the 
remarkable variety of the topic it covers across its four books, it displays a strong 
unity in structural composition matched by “striking consistency and coher- 
ence 1n theoretical stance” (Craik 2015, p. 270). At the beginning of book I, the 
author posits that “whoever aspires to treat correctly of human regimen must first 
acquire knowledge and discernment of the nature of man in general” (Vict.1.2 
(Joly-Byl 122,22—23)). He builds his account of the nature of man on two basic 
assumptions: (a) there are two essential factors of life, which stand in opposition, 
although they are complementary, namely the movement and the nutrition; and 
(b) health as the optimal condition of human organism depends on a balanced 
mixture of four elemental qualities: moist — dry — hot — cold. While the latter 
assumption 1s a commonplace in the dietetic as well as philosophical tradition 
(cf. Aristotle, PA.648b4—6), the first notion seems to be an original discovery of the 
author and his main contribution to the field of dietetics. These two assumptions 
are combined in the author’s theory of fire and water introduced in chapters 3—4: 
fire represents the motion and 1s characterized by the hot and dry qualities, the 
water stands for nutrition and has moist and cold qualities, although “mutually too 
fire has the moist from water, for 1n fire there is moisture, and water has the dry 
from fire, for there is dryness 1n water also” (Vict.1.4 (126,21—23)). 

This elemental theory has close parallels in On Flesh: on both accounts the 
heat and the cold are the principle opposites; the heat (fire) 1s nourished by the 
cold (water); and the most significant process in the embryonic development is 
the solidification and shaping of the moist and cold materials by the work of the 
heat (fire). “In a word, all things were arranged in the body, in fashion comfort- 
able to itself, by fire’, summarizes the author of On Regimen. A few lines later 
he specifies: “the hottest and strongest fire, which controls all things, ordering 
all things according to nature, imperceptible to sight or touch, wherein are soul, 
mind, thought, growth, motion, decrease, mutation, sleep, waking” (Vict.1.10 (5—6 
and 17—19)). Yet, in contrast to On Flesh where the connection between the soul, 
the heat and capacities of thought and perception is only vague and underdevel- 
oped, On Regimen ofters a remarkably complex and particularized account of 
these topics, which 1s nevertheless in some details unparalleled, puzzling and even 
obscure. 

The term wvoyn has a broad semantic range in the treatise. In general it can 
represent the principle of life which differentiates living beings from artificial 
objects (Vict.1.21 (140.5—10)). In the accounts on embryology and procreation 
(chapters 6-10 and 25-31) the term corresponds to the capacity of the seed and 
embryo to grow and develop, and from this point of view the relationship between 
the soul and the body is remarkably similar to the one between fire and water. In 
this context soul and body are inseparable from each other and it is often even 
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difficult to see the difference between the two. In other contexts, in which the 
physiology of fully developed individuals is at focus, the soul denotes a kind of 
life-stuff which travels around the body and participates 1n various processes and 
activities, including locomotion, perception, cognition, imagination and dream- 
ing. The difference between the soul and body 1s especially evident during sleep, 
as we can read in the opening chapter of book IV, 1n which the author explains 
why the “signs in sleep” (i.e. dreams) can be helpful in diagnosing health cond1- 
tion of the dreamer: 


For when the body is awake the soul is its servant, and is never her 
own mistress, but divides her attention among many things, assigning 
a part of it to each faculty of the body — to hearing, to sight, to touch, 
to walking, and to acts of the whole body; but the thought never enjoys 
independence. But when the body 1s at rest, the soul, being set in motion 
and awake, administers her own household, and of herself performs all 
the acts of the body. For the body when asleep does not perceive, but 
the soul when awake perceives all: sees what is visible, hears what 1s 
audible, walks, touches, feels pain, ponders, in her limited space. All the 
functions of body and of soul are performed by the soul during sleep. 
(Vict. 1V.86 (218.4—12), tr. Jones — modified) 


This passage has caused serious misunderstandings in modern scholarship, for 
often it has been read in isolation from the rest of the treatise and interpreted as 
evidence of a kind of dualism between the soul and body, akin to the accounts in 
Plato’s Phaedo or Pindar’s fragment 131b. Nonetheless, as a number of studies 
published recently reveal, there is no ontological dualism between the soul and 
body either in this passage or in the rest of the treatise (cf. Cambiano 1980, Bartos 
2009, van der E1yk 2011). The author aims here at explaining why a dietician should 
pay attention to images that are “seen” in dreams, although the eyes are shut. He 
neither suggests that the dreaming soul would leave the body, nor that dreams in 
general provide more relevant source of knowledge than the sense perception and 
wakeful thinking, nor that the activities performed by the soul in dreams would 
be more valuable or more actual than what the soul does together with the body in 
waking life. His point is that the dreaming soul, as it travels through the sleeping 
body, detects various pathological conditions at various places in the body and 
expresses this experience in the form of a dream (cf. Vict.[1.71 (202.34—204,8)). 
Accordingly, anyone who can identify the relations between particular dream 
images and the condition of the body can also use the evidence of dreams for a 
dietetic diagnosis and accordingly also for an appropriate dietetic therapy. But this 
is only one way, among many, to diagnose the health condition and the specific 
account of soul and body presented here is evidently based on a more general 
analysis of the nature of man, which 1s presented 1n book I. 

In brief, the author advocates a mereological approach to the human organ- 
ism: each whole can be divided into parts and each part is a whole in respect to 
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its constitutive parts. From the dietetical point of view it is essential that each 
individual organism (and each of its parts) can be viewed as a mixture of fire 
and water and accordingly diagnosed in terms of the four elemental qualities (all 
dietetic factors, no matter whether it is a foodstuff, an exercise, climate or weather 
condition, can be classified according to the capacity to dry, moisten, heat or cool 
the human body). Both body and soul are said to “have” a mixture of fire and 
water, the soul also has “parts of the body” and each part of the body has the 
mixture (cf. Vict. 1,7 (130.18—19), and 1,25 (124,6—7)). In terms of treatment, it 
does not make much difference whether the author diagnoses an imbalance in a 
particular part of the body or “a disturbance” of the soul (e.g. Vict. IV.88 (220.5— 
10); [V.93 (228,27 and 230,2)). As a rule the author recommends treatment of the 
whole organism and there is no difference between the therapy of the body and 
of the soul.? The continuity between the various bodily structures and processes 
and the capacities which can be ascribed to the soul 1s an essential presumption 
underlying all parts of the account. 

Although the dreaming soul 1s said to enjoy some kind of independence during 
sleep, it should be recognized that this state is considerably different from awake 
cognition and perception. First, the individual sense organs® are inactive during 
sleep, which clearly indicates that dreaming 1s a state of sensory deficiency. And 
second, when describing dream images the author frequently speaks about the 
beliefs or assumptions of the one who dreams (e.g. Vict.IV.89 (220.23); IV.90 
(228.3); IV.93 (228.26)), which can be opposed to the waking mind of “a wise 
man” (tov Mpovéovta) who reflects upon his dreams and uses them in the diag- 
nosis of his healthy condition (Vict.I.71 (204.8—10); cf. IV.86 (218.3—4)). Dur- 
ing the waking state the soul actively cooperates with the body, and 1f we want 
to learn more about this cooperation, we should focus on passages in which the 
author gives instructions on how to achieve the best possible condition of the soul. 

The author provides two different (though complementary) typologies of 
human constitutions. In chapter 32 he introduces six bodily constitutions clas- 
sified according to six different kinds of mixture of fire and water and different 
liabilities to various kinds of diseases. In a similar vein, in chapter 35 he attempts 
to discuss “what are called the intelligence of the soul (@povno1oc woync) and the 
want of it (appoovvnc)” (Vict.1.35 (150.29)).’ The author introduces seven types 
of soul that are defined by the quality of fire and water in the mixture. The clas- 
sification is perfectly symmetrical: there is one ideally balanced and accordingly 
the most intelligent mixture (1), as well as two extreme mixtures which repre- 
sent two kinds of madness, one dominated by water (4) and the other dominated 
by fire (7). In between these two extremities and the ideal constitution there are 
four intermediate compositions, two influenced by the predominance of the water 
(2 and 3) and two by the fire (5 and 6). 

The numerous details given in chapter 35 clearly indicate that the soul dwells 
in and travels around the body and that its capacities depend on the condition of 
the body in two ways. First, the soul nourishes from the moisture of the body: for 
instance an inflammation of the blood can cause madness of the soul (Vict.1.35 
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(154.21—156.3)). And second, the activity of the soul depends on the condition of 
the passages through which it travels (Vict.1.35 (152.8—24)). As 1t moves through 
the passages, it falls upon the sensibles and vice versa: the sensibles fall upon the 
soul (Vict.1.35 (152.30—31)). Speed matters in both cases: various kinds of sense 
particles travel at different speed according to their nature (those of sight and 
hearing are quicker, those of touch slower) (Vict. 1.35 (152.30—154.3)), and the 
speed of soul is different in each individual and at different conditions. When the 
sense particles and the soul come into collision, the soul is shaken and thus the act 
of sensation takes place (cf. Vict.1.35 (154.1)). The proportionality between the 
speed of the soul and the speed of the particles is the key parameter for the men- 
tal processes under discussion: it must be high enough to be able to register the 
sensory particles as they enter our sense organs, but slow enough to devote due 
attention to each of the sense stimuli (cf. Vict.1.35 (154.7—13)). The speed of the 
soul depends on two parameters: on the mixture of the soul (to which fire provides 
motion and swiftness and water provides nutrition and, at the same time, slows the 
motion down) and the condition of the passages (namely their throughput). If the 
movement of the soul is impaired by residue of nourishment or other substances 
blocking the passages, it is possible to improve this condition by appropriate mod- 
eration of the lifestyle. 

In chapter 36, which closes the account of the nature of man in book I, the 
author introduces an additional factor concerning the passages of the soul which 
influences our psychic functions but cannot be moderated by dietetic means. He 
lists three pairs of opposite characteristics (irascibility and indolence, craftiness 
and simplicity, quarrelsomeness and benevolence) and claims that these disposi- 
tions of the soul do not depend on the soul’s mixture but rather upon (a) “the nature 
of the vessels through which it (1.e. the soul) passes’, (b) “that of the objects it 
encounters” and (c) “that of the things with which it mixes” (Vict.1.36 (156.25- 
26), cf. Jouanna 2012, 207). “It 1s accordingly impossible to change the above 
dispositions through regimen”, he concludes, “for invisible nature (vow .. . 
goavéa) cannot be moulded differently” (Vict.1.36 (156.27—28)). It is unclear to 
what the “invisible nature” refers: some scholars (Heidel 1914, p. 162; Kapferer 
1933-1940 (vol. I.3), p. 58, n. 122) suggest that it 1s the soul, while Joly (1967, 
p. 35, n. 1) opts for the passages of the soul; on both readings the argument unfor- 
tunately remains rather obscure. Nevertheless, 1t is obvious that the author’s aim 
in chapter 36 1s to make clear that there are some limits to the suggested dietetic 
care of soul, namely that dietetics cannot influence certain dispositions of indi- 
vidual character. As I discuss elsewhere (BartoS 2015, pp. 217—222), 1n this and 
several other passages the author seems to deliberately avoid ethical and moral 
issues. Thus he represents medical dietetics, an approach that can be contrasted 
with other therapeutic approaches to the soul, such as the philosophical ethics of 
Democritus or Plato. 

As for the anatomy in On Regimen, the author 1s extremely vague in his descrip- 
tions of the inner bodily structures, some vital organs are never mentioned, such 
as the heart or lungs, others are mentioned only as an edible part of animal bodies, 
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such as the brain (Vict.1.49 (172.7 and 10)). It even seems that the author does not 
presuppose any interest in anatomy among his readers and, after all, anatomical 
details are of little importance for his holistic dietetic approach. It 1s therefore not 
Surprising that it 1s extremely difficult, if not impossible, to identify the various 
passages (m0pot), circuits (zEpiodo1) and outlets (o1é€0001) mentioned in chap- 
ters 35 and 36, through which the soul travels and on which the soul capacities 
depend, with any specific anatomical structure. Nevertheless, at least some clues 
can be found within the embryological discussion in chapters 9-10. Outlets are 
mentioned for the first time in chapter 9, where we read that fire, which arranges 
the body according to nature, is enclosed in the central cavity and cannot make 
lasting outlets through the hard and dry parts of the body (Vict.I.9 (132.23)), but 
it can do so through the soft and moist parts. First the “greatest outlet” (ueyiotnv 
o1écodov) from the cavity 1s made by fire (Vict.1.9 (132.27), and then other out- 
lets are made “for the breath and to supply and distribute nourishment” (Vict.1.9 
(132.29)). Shortly after this claim the fire, shut up in the body, 1s said to make 
“three circuits (mEptodouc TploGdc)’’.* A few lines later (Vict.1.10 (134.13—16)) the 
same idea 1s repeated with an additional specification that the circuit towards “the 
hollows of the moist” relates to the power of the moon, and that the one towards 
the outer circumference and solid enclosure relates to the power of the stars. The 
middle circuit is bounded both within and without, and from the parallel passage 
in chapter 89 it can be deduced that this circuit relates to the power of the sun. 
We can conclude that the soul most probably moves around the body through the 
passages made by fire in three circuits (as mentioned in chapter 10), and if not 
through all of them, the middle circuit seems to be the best candidate to be identi- 
fied as the circuit of soul (cf. Jouanna 2012, p. 205), as suggested by its middle 
position and its relation to the orbit of sun.’ This arrangement evidently does not 
arise from anatomical investigations but it rather works on the general assump- 
tion that macrocosmic structures, and those of the human body 1n particular, cor- 
respond to the structure of the whole cosmos." 


3. On Diseases I 


In the list of the possible causes of thinking in Phaedo we find blood at the promi- 
nent first place, which corresponds with the popularity of the blood hypothesis 
at that time. A well-known philosophical proponent of the theory 1s Empedocles, 
who wrote that “the blood around the heart in human 1s thought” (DK.31.B.105) 
and a number of Hippocratic authors also attests that similar theories were rela- 
tively widespread. Already in the two Hippocratic texts just discussed there 1s 
some link between blood and thinking: in On Regimen there are indications that 
the circuit of the soul can be related to the flow of blood (e.g. Vict.1V.90 (226,14)) 
and the “inflammation of blood” mentioned in chapter 35 (154,31) 1s the most 
obvious point of reference for such a link.’ In On Flesh we read that the great- 
est amount of the heat 1s located in blood vessels and in the heart. Yet neither of 
the authors puts much weight on the role of the blood, for they draw on other 
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explanatory principles (namely the heat and the fire) to which the condition of 
blood 1s subordinated. But there are other texts in the corpus that ascribe a more 
prominent role to the blood and deserve special attention, such as On Winds, 
which I discuss shortly, and On Diseases I. 

The Hippocratic On Diseases I opens with a brief but dense methodological 
introduction into the art of medicine, presupposing that the most important medi- 
cal question 1s: “whence all diseases in man arise” (Morb.I.1 (ed. and tr. Potter 
98,3—4)). The author distinguishes between the diseases arising from internal fac- 
tors, which are identified with bile and phlegm, and those arising from external 
factors, such as exertions, wounds, heat or cold. In chapter 30, within the discus- 
sion of a peculiar disease called “phrenetis”, the author introduces blood as the 
cause of thought: “The blood in man contributes the greatest part to his intelli- 
gence (GUvEoic), some people say everything” (Morb.1.30 (176,23—178,1). Draw- 
ing on this assumption, he explains that, when bile is mixed with blood, it heats 
the blood and thus alters its normal consistency and motion. This may result in 
a state in which one “loses his wits (mapavoéet) and is no longer himself (ovK €év 
EWUVTM EoTIv)’ (178,5—6). The author also remarks that these patients are similar 
to melancholics “in their derangement (kata tHv mapavoiav)’, “for melancholics 
too, when their blood is distorted by bile and phlegm, have this disease and are 
deranged — some even rage (uaivovtat)” (176,23—178,16). 

The connection between blood and various forms of insanity 1s clearly sug- 
gested in this passage, although the topic is rather isolated within the treatise. No 
other passage speaks about intelligence (ovveotic), and it is obvious that the author 
alludes here rather ad hoc to a common opinion in order to explain a particular 
“mental” disease. Nevertheless, this assumption obviously helps him in leading 
the causal chain up to the bile and phlegm, the principle causes of all internal 
diseases, as he aims to demonstrate. On one occasion (Morb. 1.5 (106,23—25)) the 
author also uses the term psuché in the Homeric meaning which has no “psycho- 
logical” connotations and little to do with perception and cognition as such. 


4. On Winds 


Besides the blood and the heat, Socrates also mentioned the air as a strong candi- 
date for the physiological explanation of thinking, which we have not discussed 
yet.’- The idea that air is the chief cause of various vital functions, including cog- 
nition and perception, belonged to the most discussed hypotheses in the philo- 
sophical tradition preceding Plato (Anaximenes and Diogenes of Apollonia are 
the most remarkable proponents of the idea), and it was no less important in the 
medical discussions. The most eloquent medical exponent of the theory 1s the 
author of On Winds, who attests a strong commitment to the search for causal 
explanations and forcefully argues in favour of air as the most significant condi- 
tion of life and the most important pathological factor. 

In the opening paragraphs the author declares that “knowledge of the cause of 
a disease will enable one to administer to the body what things are advantageous” 
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(F/at.1 (Jouanna 104,1—2)) and promises to show 1n the consequent discourse 
“what this cause 1s” (F/at.2 (105,7—11)). In order to pave the way for his main 
thesis that the air (or “wind” or “‘breath’’)'’ is this cause, he introduces a remark- 
able argument based on common experience: 


So great is the need of wind for all bodies that while a man can be 
deprived of everything else, both food and drink, for two, three, or more 
days, and live, yet 1f the wind passages into the body be cut off he will 
die in a brief part of a day, showing that the greatest activities of a man 
are intermittent, for life 1s full of changes; but breathing 1s continuous for 
all mortal creatures, inspiration and expiration being alternate. 

(Flat.4 (107,12—108,7), tr. Jones) 


This 1s, I believe, a convincing argument for establishing the air as a prerequisite 
for life, though it certainly cannot rule out other vital conditions. The author’s 
aim is not only to substantiate that air “is the cause of life” but also and more 
importantly that it is “the cause of disease in the sick” (F/at.4 (107,11—12); cf. 
Flat.5 (108,14—109,2)). In the consequent chapters he draws on this assumption 
and suggests explanations of a number of “familiar maladies” in which, as he 
proudly announced at the end of his account, “the hypothesis has shown itself 
correct” (F/at.15 (124,16—17)). 

Of these aetiologies the most significant for our discussion is the explanation 
the so-called sacred disease, commonly identified in modern scholarship with epi- 
lepsy. It is significant namely because it reveals some details about the author’s 
view of cognition and perception, and because it exploits the theory of blood as 
the cause of phronésis and thus provides valuable information (absent from other 
extant sources) about particular aspects of the notion. The key passage reads: 


To the same cause | attribute also the disease called sacred. .. . Now 
I hold that no constituent of the body in anyone contributes more to intel- 
ligence (€¢ @povnotv) than does blood. So long as the blood remains 
in its normal condition, intelligence too remains normal; but when the 
blood alters, the intelligence () @povnotc) also changes. There are many 
testimonies that this is the case. ... When sleep comes upon the body 
the blood is chilled... the eyes close; the intelligence alters () @povnotc 
gALO1ovtTaL), and certain other fancies (d0€a1) linger, which are called 
dreams (€vvavia). Again, in cases of drunkenness, when the blood has 
increased in quantity, the soul (at ywoyat) and the thoughts 1n the soul (€v 
TOL WoyNot PPovynuUata) change; the ills of the present are forgotten, but 
there 1s confidence that the future will be happy. I could mention many 
other examples of an alteration in the blood producing and alteration of 
the intelligence. 

(Flat.14 (121,6—122,12), tr. Jones) 
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There are two remarkable issues in this passage to be highlighted: First, in con- 
nection with phronésis the author refers to the concept of psuché, which appears 
in no other part of his account. And second, despite his initial hypothesis accord- 
ing to which the air 1s the cause of life, he does not advance that the air 1s also 
the imminent cause of human thought. Instead, he introduces a version of the 
hematocentric theory, which he testifies with several examples. Then he turns 
back to his initial goal (1.e. to show that the air is the cause of the sacred dis- 
ease) and explains that when an abundant portion of air mixes with all the blood 
throughout the body, the veins are blocked and the blood is prevented from pass- 
ing on. “So greatly does a disturbance of the air disturb and pollute the blood”, 
concludes the author and adds a recommendation for a therapy: one should take 
warming exercises which warm up the blood, the blood heats the air inside (tac 
(~vGac) and accordingly the congestions of the blood are resolved. The disease 
ends “when the blood has re-established itself, and calm has arisen in the body” 
(Flat.14 (122,16—-124,10)). 

There is a causal chain in this account which connects the air with human intel- 
ligence: the air influences everything and 1s the main pathogenic factor in all dis- 
eases. Among other things, air influences the condition of the blood, and the blood 
has the power to influence our thoughts. Thus the hematocentric hypothesis 1s 
auxiliary to the main thesis in explanation of the sacred disease,'* for which it is 
significant that it disturbs thought localized to the soul. 


5S. On the Sacred Disease 


The aetiology of epilepsy, which plays only a cameo role in On Winds, it 1s the 
main topic in On the Sacred Disease, the only Hippocratic text entirely devoted 
to a disease which manifests itself in specifically psychic or mental dysfunctions. 
The primary aim of the author is to prove that the so-called sacred disease 1s no 
more divine than other diseases, that it has a natural cause and, accordingly, it 
is curable by the same means as other diseases. For our purposes it 1s important 
that in On the Sacred Disease, like in On Winds, the explanation of epilepsy also 
includes an outline of a general ‘psychology’. Although the author never mentions 
the term psuché or any equivalent of it, he has a complex theory which comprises 
the cognitive and perceptive capacities as well as emotions and localizes them 
into a single organ: the brain. 

Other Hippocratic authors occasionally mention the connection between the 
brain and individual sense organs,’’ some presuppose that motor functions and 
speech are correlated to the brain,'® but apart from On the Sacred Disease there 1s 
little extant evidence for a developed encephalocentric theory in the Hippocratic 
corpus as well as in other pre-Platonic documents.'’ This Hippocratic treatise is 
therefore a unique and extremely important document of a view, which Plato’s 
Socrates counted, obviously not without reason, among the most valuable hypoth- 
eses explaining the nature of mental processes. 
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The complexity of the account of brain in On the Sacred Disease can be most 
conveniently illustrated in the following passage in chapter 14: 


Men ought to know that from the brain, and from the brain only, arise 
our pleasures, joys, laughter and jests, as well as our sorrows, pains, 
eriefs and tears. Through it, in particular, we think and ponder (tovt@ 
(POVEDLEV LLOALOTa Kai vosouEV), see, hear, and distinguish the ugly 
from the beautiful, the bad from the good, the pleasant from the unpleas- 
ant... . It 1s the same thing which makes us mad or delirious (uatvoueda 
KOL TAPAMPOVEOLLEV), Inspires us with dread and fear, whether by night 
or by day, brings sleeplessness, inopportune mistakes, aimless anxieties, 
absent-mindedness, and acts that are contrary to habit. These things that 
we suffer all come from the brain, when it is not healthy, but becomes 
abnormally hot, cold, moist, or dry, or suffers any other unnatural aftfec- 
tion to which it was not accustomed. Madness (uatvoue8a) comes from 
its moistness. 

(Morb. Sacr.14 (Jouanna 25,12—26,13), tr. Jones (modified)) 


According to this passage, the brain is the only source of human emotions and the 
main organ by means of which sensation and cognition come about. Functioning 
of this organ depends on qualities like hot, cold, moist and dry. As long as the 
brain 1s still and undisturbed by a surplus of any of these qualities, it fulfils its task 
properly (Morb. Sacr.14 (27,3—4). If these conditions are lost, various pathologi- 
cal processes can occur, including epileptic seizures. The author operates on the 
assumption that there are two basic bodily constitutions (the phlegmatic and the 
bilious) and that these two prominent bodily humours can disturb the brain most 
significantly: the phlegm can make the brain excessively cold and the bile can 
bring to it excessive hotness.'® As for the sacred disease, it 1s presupposed that 
it “affects the naturally phlegmatic, but does not attack the bilious”, from which 
the author infers that this disease, like the two bodily constitutions, is hereditary 
and, accordingly, it is “no more divine than any other” (Morb. Sacr.2 (10,4—11,5)). 
These observations also indicate that the disease can be related with the phlegm 
and the corresponding qualities, 1.e. coldness and moistness. The author therefore 
suggests that the diseased brain 1s “unnaturally moist, and flooded with phlegm” 
(Morb.Sacr.11 (21,10—11)), a claim which can be hardly demonstrated directly. 
But the author develops a sophisticated argument based on comparative anatomy 
and animal dissection. First, he makes the cases that human and animal brains 
have the same structure and position in respect to other organs (Morb.Sacr.3 
(11,6—12,9)), and then he shows that other animals suffer from the same disease 
and that their brain 1s excessively moist (Morb.Sacr.11 (21,15—22,2)). 

The author applies to this specific disease a widely shared concept of health, 
commonly defined as a balance of opposite elementary qualities. Its application 
has important therapeutic consequences, which are summarized 1n the concluding 
chapter of the treatise: 
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So the physician must know how, by distinguishing the opportune 
moment for individual things, he may assign to one thing nutriment and 
growth, and to another diminution and harm. ... Whoever knows how to 
cause in men by regimen moist or dry, hot or cold, he can cure this dis- 
ease also, 1f he distinguish the opportune moments for useful treatment. 

(Morb. Sacr. 18 (32,7—33,3)) 


The opportune moment for the cure 1s important especially with regard to the 
changes of winds. The time when one wind ceases and another commences 1s of 
crucial importance, for at that time epileptic attacks occur most frequently (Morb. 
Sacr.13 (23,6—9)), which is explained by the effects of the winds to the elemental 
qualities in the human body (23,9—25,11) and thus fits perfectly to the dietetic 
framework of the treatise and its therapeutic aims. 

Apart from the power to cool, heat, dry and moisten, there 1s another essential 
capacity of the air, which is less consensual in the dietetic tradition and, after all, 
has little relevance to the therapeutic goals, though it plays an important role in 
the encephalocentric theory. The author presupposes that air is the original source 
of “consciousness” (@pOvnoic), a concept which he presupposes in chapter 4, 
clearly spells out in chapter 16 and fully exploits in his argumentation against the 
rival views 1n chapter 17. In chapter 4 he asserts that a greater part of our breath 1s 
inhaled by the veins which distribute it all over the body; the body 1s thus cooled 
and the air is exhaled. How this intake and outtake of breath into veins happens 1s 
not specified, apart from the laconic claim that “the breath cannot rest, but moves 
up and down” and that veins are the “vents” (avamvoat) of our body (Morb. Sacr.4 
(12,11—12)). The author 1s more concerned with the consequent distribution of the 
air around the body and pays special attention to the situation when the distribu- 
tion is suspended. When a man 1s lying or seated so that his veins are compressed, 
“a numbness immediately seizes him” in that part of the body where the veins 
were blocked. Although this phenomenon on its own right can be explained in 
various ways, most obviously with reference to blood,”’ our author claims that the 
loss of sensitivity 1s caused by the stoppage of the air (Morb.Sacr.4 (12,18—19).: 
“the air cannot pass through the vein’).°° This indicates that the author ascribes to 
the air a special function, which is nevertheless remarkably different from what 
we find in On Winds. 

A full-blown account of the pneumatic theory, including its relevance to the 
encephalocentric thesis, 1s introduced 1n chapter 16: 


For these reasons I believe that the brain 1s the most powerful part in a 
human being. So long as it is healthy, it is the interpreter (Epunvevc)”’ 
of what comes to the body from the air. Consciousness (@pOvnotv) 1s 
provided by the air. The eyes, ears, tongue, hands and feet carry out what 
the brain knows (ytv@oxn), for throughout the body there is a degree 
of consciousness (@POvNnotoc) proportionate to the amount of air which 
it receives. As far as understanding (ovveotv) is concerned,* the brain 
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is also the part that transmits this, for when a man draws in a breath it 
first arrives at the brain, and from there it 1s distributed over the rest of 
the body, having left behind 1n the brain its best portion and whatever 
contains consciousness (@poviuwov) and thought (yv@unv). For if the air 
went first to the body and subsequently to the brain, the power of dis- 
cerning thinking (O.wyv@otv) would be left to the flesh and to the blood 
vessels; it would reach the brain in a hot and no longer pure state but 
mixed with moisture from the flesh and from the blood so that it would 
no longer be accurate. I therefore state that the brain 1s the interpreter of 
consciousness. 

(Morb. Sacr.16—17 (29,4—30,4), tr. van der E1yjk 2005, p. 126) 


This passage 1s extraordinarily rich in terminology related to cognition and it 1s 
questionable whether all the expressions used here are taken as more or less syno- 
nyms, as Jones (1923, p. 179, n. 1) and Jouanna (2003, pp. LVI and 121-122) 
believe, or whether there is some further distinction among them. Van der E1jk 
(2005, p. 127) suggests, and I follow him in this, that the author at least dif- 
ferentiates between consciousness (@pOvnotc), Which is provided by the air and 
which can be found throughout the body, and “understanding (ovveotic)”, which 1s 
restricted to the brain and related to the “discerning thinking (61ayv@otc)”’. 

More can be learned about the distinction between the processes in the brain 
and in the rest of the body from the author’s polemic against two rival views which 
localize thinking and consciousness either to the diaphragm or to the heart. The 
first view 1s rejected as a superficial etymology, and although the author admits 
that some kind of a sudden reaction happens in this organ when an unexpected 
emotion occurs, this has nothing to do with thought and intelligence (@povetv 
te Kai voetv) (Morb.Sacr.17 (30,4—-10)). As for the second notion, “some people 
say that the heart is the organ with which we think, and that it feels pain and 
anxiety’. “But it is not so”, objects the author, for the heart “is merely convulsed 
(omata1), as 1s the diaphragm, only more so” (Morb. Sacr.17 (30,17—31,1)). What 
happens in both organs is a simple mechanical reaction to an excitement, tension 
or pain in the body. Due to the specific anatomic features of the two organs (the 
diaphragm has a wider extent than any other organ, it is thin and contains no cavi- 
ties; the heart has direct connection with the rest of the body via the veins which 
extend to it), the author concludes that these organs “are best endowed with feel- 
ing (aico8avetat te udAIoTa)”. Nevertheless, “neither of them has any share of 
intelligence (@pOvnotic), but it 1s the brain which is the cause of all these things” 
(Morb.Sacr.17 (30,6—8)). 

The claim that neither heart nor diaphragm has any share of intelligence is a 
bit surprising with regard to the view that “throughout the body there 1s a degree 
of consciousness’. There are various degrees of consciousness, depending on the 
quality as well as quantity of the air, for instance if the air becomes hot and mixed 
with moisture, thinking can “no longer be accurate”. The point of the author’s 
argumentation 1s that brain receives the air first, still in its pure state and containing 
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“its best portion’. Accordingly, the degree of consciousness 1s at maximum 1n the 
brain, and therefore this 1s the organ in which we think “in particular” or “for the 
most part’ (udAiota). What singles out brain as the chief cause of all cognition 
and perception is the most prominent access to the air and the capacity called 
(pOVNotc Which can be understood as a kind of notification (or conscious reflec- 
tion, cf. Hiiffmeier 1961, p. 60) of the processes which take place in our body. 

The brain 1n the author’s conception plays both an active and a passive role. On 
the one hand, some kind of intelligence pre-exists 1n the air before it enters our 
body (and the brain in particular): it 1s the source of human thinking and from this 
point of view brain only passively receives what the air brings 1n. On the other 
hand, the brain 1s also said to be the “interpreter” (Epunvevc) and distributor of the 
understanding (ovveoic) over the body, which certainly is a distinguished activity 
(“the eyes, ears, tongue, hands and feet carry out what the brain knows’’). 

In summary, there are several remarkable features of this particular Hippocratic 
account relevant to our discussion. First, the author suggests a complex physi- 
ological explanation of capacities and processes (such as thinking, perception, 
emotions, motor functions) which other authors, especially in the philosophical 
tradition, associate with the soul. Second, he singles out the brain as the organ 
responsible for a// these capacities and thus provides a unique evidence of a 
complex encephalocentric theory.*? Third, he displays a remarkable anatomi- 
cal knowledge which plays a crucial role in his expositions, even though some 
notions, especially on the courses of the veins 1n the body, “were evidently neither 
based on, nor checked by, dissection” (Lloyd 1979, p. 157). In any case, the author 
seems to believe that his readers will pay special attention to notions presented as 
anatomical facts derived from first-hand experience. And lastly, his explanation 
of the functions of brain 1s based on a theory of air as the source of intelligence, 
which 1s accepted as initial hypothesis and never put 1n question. 


6. Conclusion 


The Hippocratic evidence on the nature of cognition and perception closely cor- 
responds with the picture presented in the Phaedo passage. Moreover it provides 
a number of details which are unattested in the philosophical doxography and 
can be thus helpful in reconstructing the pre-Platonic history of the discussion. 
As a matter of fact, there is no common theory of the cognitive processes in the 
medical evidence: some authors put stress on the role of breath, or blood or heat, 
others accent some specific organ or bodily structure; some draw on a profound 
knowledge of anatomy, others are relatively careless to anatomical details; some 
cover the cognition and perception with a concept of psuché while others use the 
term unspecifically or not at all. Nevertheless, there 1s an important common fea- 
ture present 1n all these accounts which should not be overlooked, especially when 
discussing the relevance of the medical tradition to philosophy. 

Therapy is the chief goal of the Hippocratic accounts and all authors (possibly 
except On Flesh) express their views on the nature of thought and perception 
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within a debate of specific pathological states which are in principle curable. As 
a rule, they presuppose that the same perceptive qualities, according to which 
patients are diagnosed and by means of which patients can be cured (for instance 
the wet-dry-hot-cold), are also relevant to the theories of human thought and per- 
ception (for instance in terms of the qualities of the blood, air or brain). Their 
particular theories bridge the gap between the symptoms of the psychic disorders 
and the suggested therapy, which was 1n principle dietetic and applicable to body 
as well as soul, 1f this polarity was distinguished at all. They all take for granted 
a kind of continuity between mental processes on the one hand and the bodily 
states on the other. This continuity, including the continuity between thought and 
perception, 1s a fundamental presupposition in the medical tradition (which was 
centuries later eloquently advocated by Galen in The Powers of the Soul Follow 
the Mixtures of the Body — see Chapter 13 by J. Hankinson). 

Against this tradition, which had respect and authority throughout antiquity, 1t 
was the task of philosophy to elaborate such a conception of soul (and accord- 
ingly cognition and perception), which would not only supersede in consistency 
and detail the accounts of previous physicists and physicians but also vindicate 
the superiority of philosophy over medicine, especially in questions concerning 
the therapy of soul. There is no doubt that there were philosophers who faced this 
challenge (most notably Plato and Aristotle) and handled it each 1n his peculiar 
way." 


Notes 


1 For the purposes of this chapter it 1s, I believe, sustified to rely on the suggestions made 
by recent authorities and assume that all the texts I am going to discuss were written 
during Plato’s life or shortly before. See Jouanna (1999) and Craik (2015). 

2 Modern scholars usually translate woyn in this passage as “soul” (Jones), “l’ ame” 
(Littre, Joly), “Seele” (Deichgraber), although Craik’s (2015, p. 44) “animation” 1s 
probably a more appropriate rendering. 

3. Jouanna (1999, p. 281) praises this chapter as “the earliest account of the physiology 
of voice’”’. 

4 It 1s noteworthy that also speech 1s ranked among the senses. Cf. Vict.J.23 (mentioned 
previously). 

5 There is one remarkable exception from this rule: in ch. 61 (184.8—14) the author 
suggests that a certain kind of dream indicates “a disturbance of the soul arising from 
thinking (yoyijc¢ TIiva TaPAEIV GHUAIVEl VO WLEPiVvNc)’ and recommends to “have a 
rest” (or “leave off work”, pa8uufjoat) and to turn the soul “to the contemplation (zpoc 
Qewpiac) of comic things, 1f possible, 1f not, to such other things as will bring most 
pleasure when looked at”. This therapeutic suggestion represents a genuine piece of 
psychotherapy unprecedented in other Hippocratic treatises. Cf. Gundert 2000, p. 25, 
n. 69; BartoS 2015, pp. 199-201. 

6 Individual sense organs are enumerated in ch. 23 (140,17—23), in which the author 
aims at illustrating that number seven 1s especially important in understanding 
human cognition and sensation. First he says that there are seven figures (oynuatov), 
probably the seven vowels of the Greek alphabet, by means of which men acquire 
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knowledge (yv@otc), and “seven figures (cynudatav)” by which men receive sensations 
(aicOnotc): there is hearing by which we receive sounds, sight for the visible, nostril 
for smell, tongue for pleasant or unpleasant tastes, mouth for speech, body for touch, 
and “passages outwards and inwards” for hot or cold breath (avebduatoc). “Through 
these’, concludes the author, “comes knowledge (yv@o1c)”. 

The expression phronésis 1s used here in a rather broad sense, for it stands, as we 
shall see shortly, for a complex psychological agenda including cognition, perception, 
imagination and memory. 

According to the manuscript reading we should speak more literally about three 
“oroups of circuits” (Vict.1.9 (134,13—-16): mepwoovuc Tptoodc ... at UEV... OLdE... 
a1 o€). But Jouanna (1998, pp. 163-164) convincingly argues that only three circuits 
should be presupposed here, in which I follow him. 

Thinkers like Heraclitus (DK.22.B.67a) and Alcmaeon (DK.24.A.1) have been 
reported to draw an analogy in their accounts between sun and soul. 

The text of On Regimen provides the most detailed pre-Platonic account of the micro- 
macrocosm analogy, which 1s based on the concept of mimésis and has close parallels 
(as well as dissimilarities) both with Plato’s account (cf. Sisko 2006) and with the frag- 
ments and testimonies of the early Pythagoreans (cf. BartoS 2015, pp. 111-164). 

Cf. Hiiffmeier (1961), p. 76. 

It 1s noteworthy that on the list of the seven ways “by which men receive sensations 
(aic@noic)” in Vict.1.23 (140,17—23) we also find “the passages for hot or cold breath”, 
which suggests that also the breath has some function 1n perception, although this idea 
is not further elaborated elsewhere 1n the text. 

Although 1n ch. 3 (105,14—106,2) he defines that zvevua 1n the living bodies should be 
called mvoa1, while the wind outside the bodies anp, this distinction 1s not maintained 
throughout the treatise. Moreover, other expression for wind and air are also occasion- 
ally used (e.g. avenwoc and atuoc). Cf. Craik (2015), pp. 98-99. 

Cf. Flat.15 (124,11—13) where the author summarizes that winds are the most active 
agents during all diseases, while “all other things are but secondary and subordinate 
causes’. 

E.g. Carn.16 and 17 (mentioned previously); Loc.Hom.2; Salubr.8. 

Cf. Coac.489 (ed. and tr. Potter 226,24—27): “Persons whose brain 1s shaken and who 
suffer pain, either as the result of blows or otherwise, immediately fall down, loose 
their speech, can neither see nor hear, and 1n most cases succumb”. 

The most famous proponent of the view is Alcmaeon of Croton, who 1s also often 
mentioned as the authority which influenced our Hippocratic author (Jouanna 2003, 
pp. LXII-LXX). 

Accordingly, two kinds of mental disturbances can be distinguished and diagnosed 
(Morb. Sacr.15 (27,7—10)). 

Cf. Empedocles DK.31.B.105; the Hippocratic F/at.14 (mentioned previously), and 
Virg.1 (Littre VIUI,466—470). 

It is noteworthy that one of the main manuscripts (0) reads aipa instead of rvedua. 
Lo Presti (2010, pp. 147—180) makes the case that in the fifth century BCE the verb 
ENLINVEvELV Means “to express” rather than “to interpret”, and accordingly it should be 
thus understood also 1n our passage. 

For a considerably different reading of this phrase see Solmsen 1961, p. 156, n. 39. 
The author 1s probably the first who claimed that brain 1s the organic centre of not only 
cognition and sensation (cf. Alemaeon DK.24.A 5 and A 8) but also of emotions and 
motivity (cf. Miller 1948, p. 179). 

Iam grateful to Jan Orszagh and John Sisko for valuable comments on previous drafts 
of this chapter, which 1s an outcome of a research project GACR 13—00800S. 
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PLATO’S GUIDE TO LIVING 
WITH YOUR BODY 


Russell E. Jones and Patricia Marechal 


1. Soul, with and without body 


Plato famously partitions the soul. In the Republic, the soul 1s divided three ways, 
into reason, spirit, and appetite. When the soul 1s 1n 1ts best condition — when it 1s 
virtuous — reason 1s 1n charge, using spirit as its ally to direct and control appetite. 
When the soul is disordered, though, appetite comes to dominate the soul, usurp- 
ing reason’s proper role. Now, there are many things that tend to perish when 
disordered: organs and even whole bodies fail because of disease, artifacts made 
of metal are destroyed when rust disorders them. Plato uses this observation, 
together with his conception of what it is for a soul to be disordered, to construct 
an argument that the soul is immortal.’ Disease and rust are the proper evils of 
bodies and metal artifacts, respectively, the things that disorder and destroy them. 
Likewise, vice 1s the proper evil of the soul. But souls respond differently to their 
proper evil than do bodies and metal artifacts, for souls that have been disordered 
by vice appear no closer to perishing than souls that are well ordered. Since even 
the proper evil of the soul does not destroy it, Plato has Socrates conclude that it 
is likely that the soul 1s indestructible. 

Suppose we agree at this point that Socrates has given us a good reason to think 
that souls are indestructible.* Still, we will want an exp/anation of this fact. What 
makes souls different from other composites that are subject to decomposition? 
Socrates’ answer is that souls aren’t really composite, at least not in their “truest 
nature” (611b1). But how can he think such a thing, given that he’s spent much of 
the dialogue developing an account of the tripartite soul? Socrates tells us quite 
clearly: Earlier, he and his companions were not studying the soul “as it 1s in 
truth” (611610) and “as it is when pure” (611c2), but as it is “when it 1s mutilated 
by its partnership with the body and by other evils” (611b11-—cl). They gave an 
account of its condition and parts as it is “in a human life” (612a5). But being in a 
human life 1s not essential to the soul and examining the soul as it 1s in human life 
will not supply an explanation of its immortality. For that, we need to examine its 
essential nature. And when we do, Socrates thinks, we’ ll find that the soul doesn’t 
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admit of “great variety and dissimilarity and differences from itself” (611b2-—3). 
In other words, we’ll discover that the soul in its true nature is simple.” 

Socrates doesn’t pursue this line of thought in the Republic; he 1s content to 
have given an account of the embodied soul. But he does indicate where we 
should begin if we are going to give a fuller account of the true nature of the soul: 
We must look to “its love of wisdom, and consider what it grasps and longs to 
associate with, because it is akin to what 1s divine, deathless, and always 1s, and 
we must consider what sort of thing 1t would become 1f, putting 1n all its effort, 
it lifted itself by its desire out” of its present condition (611d8—e3). Moreover, 
it is clear enough, in broad outline at least, how the account will go. The soul, 
in its pure form, apart from the body, 1s simple and unchanging, akin to those 
things that are most real and are, most properly speaking, the objects of knowl- 
edge. And what the soul, in its pure form, wants 1s to grasp those things, to know 
them. When, however, the soul 1s embodied, the body changes the soul, dividing 
it and posing other ends than knowledge to it. The embodied soul 1s complex, 1s 
attracted to diverse and sometimes incompatible ends, and so can be diverted from 
the single-minded pursuit of 1ts proper end of knowledge. When an embodied soul 
is in excellent condition, it imperfectly approximates the soul’s true nature, mini- 
mizing the force of the attractions that result from its embodiment. The account 
of virtue in the Republic 1s an account of this very condition, the approximation 
of the embodied soul to its true nature as a pure soul. But the embodied soul can 
only ever approximate to that nature. 

A similar picture emerges in the Phaedo, though of a bipartite rather than tri- 
partite soul. Here, however, the partition in the soul may be less obvious. Socrates 
often speaks as if he were simply contrasting the soul with the body. In fact, in 
this context, he 1s contrasting experiences that are proper to the soul in its own 
right with those that it has because it 1s embodied. So when Socrates describes 
the true philosopher as someone who turns away from the body towards the 
soul — in so doing turning away from pleasures of food, drink, sex, and the like — 
he explains that such a person does not care about those pleasures that come 
“through the body” (65a7). Socrates 1s not saying that some pleasures, pains, and 
desires are experienced by the soul, and others by the body, but rather that some 
of the pleasures experienced by the soul are experienced because of its associa- 
tion with the body.’ 

As in the Republic, Socrates insists in the Phaedo that one part of the soul must 
rule, at least if the soul is to be well ordered. Though he sometimes talks only of 
“the soul” ruling, he has 1n mind the “wise soul” (94b5), the soul considered most 
properly in its own nature. 


Well then, doesn’t 1t now seem to us that the soul... takes command 
over all those elements of which it is said to be composed and opposes 
nearly all of them throughout the whole of life, lording it over them 
in every way, sometimes disciplining them more harshly and painfully, 
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following the prescriptions of the crafts of physical training and medi- 
cine, and other times doing so more gently, whether by threatening or 
admonishing, speaking with desires or impulses or fears as if 1t were one 
thing and they another? Surely it’s just as Homer wrote in the Odyssey, 
where he says of Odysseus: 


Beating his breast, he reproved his heart, saying: 
“Steady, my heart; you once bore worse than this.” 
(94c9-el) 


The Phaedo 1s strikingly different from the Republic in one crucial respect, 
though. In the Republic, Plato remained content to have Socrates gesture towards 
the true nature of the soul, briefly mentioning a few of its qualities. It 1s largely 
left to us to piece together how the excellent state of the embodied soul — the 
topic that dominates the discussion — 1s 1n fact the best approximation in this life 
of the soul’s true nature. Certainly we have resources for doing so, especially in 
the character of the philosopher-rulers. But Socrates doesn’t linger on the matter. 
In the Phaedo, by contrast, Socrates takes up the matter of the soul’s true nature 
in detail, contrasting it with the embodied soul. His explicit recommendation 1s 
that we aim, even while embodied, to make our souls approximate their own true 
nature to the greatest possible degree. And so he here focuses much more on that 
true nature at which we should aim. 

This focus is evident throughout the Phaedo, but nowhere more so than in 
the so-called Affinity Argument (78b4—84b8). There Socrates argues for what he 
claims in the Republic: that the soul, taken on its own, 1s “akin” to “what is pure, 
ever existing, deathless, and the same” (79d2). He carries on his list of character- 
istics: “The soul is most like the divine, deathless, intelligible, simple, indestruct- 
ible, always the same as itself’ (8O0b1—3). As such, these are the things it desires 
to be in contact with: 


being akin to [what 1s pure], it always comes to be with it whenever it 1s 
by itself and can do so; then it ceases from its wandering and 1s always 
the same as itself, being in contact with things of the same kind; and its 
experience 1s called “wisdom,” 1sn’t it? 

(79d3-—7) 


While the argument is complex and difficult, we want to emphasize two points 
that are relatively clear: first, that he thinks that the soul, just taken on its own, 1s 
simple in the way suggested by the Republic, lacking parts which differ from one 
another; and second, that wrapped up with this conception of the soul is the view 
that it has a single proper end, which 1s to know the things that are akin to It. 

If the soul has a single proper end, then we have a single proper end, for we, 
strictly speaking, are our souls. Socrates memorably suggests that he 1s his soul 
and not at all his body, saying to Crito: 
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“You might [bury me] however you like,” he said, “if, that 1s, you man- 
age to take hold of me, and I do not escape you.” And laughing softly 
while he gazed at us, he said: “I am unable to persuade Crito, my friends, 
that I am this Socrates here, the one who 1s now talking with you, arrang- 
ing each of the things being said; he thinks instead that I am that corpse 
which will shortly appear before his eyes, and so he asks how he should 
bury me. 

(115c4—d2) 


Socrates is the thing engaged in rational activity, talking and directing, not the 
body that will soon be a corpse.°® If he is his soul, then his proper end just is to 
know the things that are most akin to him, those things that are pure, always the 
same, immortal, simple. Those who recognize that they are their soul come to 
see the body as somehow external. They organize their life around attaining the 
proper end of the soul, rather than fulfilling the needs of the body. They “care for 
their own soul and don’t live sculpting their bodies . . . believing that they mustn’t 
do anything contrary to philosophy and to their release and purification” from the 
body (82d2-6). 

This set of commitments about the true nature of the soul, its proper end, and 
its divergence from its true nature when embodied forms the backdrop to the 
Phaedo s recommendations for living a philosophical life, especially regarding 
the philosopher’s attitudes and behavior concerning bodily pleasure, pain, and 
desire. These recommendations have been the subject of quite a bit of interpretive 
controversy, especially of late. There are two broad families of interpretation. On 
one view, 1n the Phaedo Socrates recommends avoiding bodily pleasure to the 
extent possible. This is the “ascetic” reading.’ On the other view, Socrates recom- 
mends not the avoidance of bodily pleasure, but proper evaluation of it as worth 
little or nothing. This 1s the “evaluative” reading.* Each of these families of inter- 
pretation highlights an important aspect of the philosophical life. Philosophers 
must both avoid and properly evaluate bodily pleasure, pain, and desire. But it 1s 
a mistake to make one or the other of avoidance and evaluation foundational. The 
interplay between behavior and judgment 1s complex, and sweeping generaliza- 
tions about one or the other being more fundamental tend to obscure facts about 
psychology that must be appreciated by anyone who 1s going to successfully fol- 
low Socrates’ recommendations. What is crucial 1s to recognize the foundational 
role of Socrates’ conception of the soul and its proper end.’ Proper evaluation 
and actual avoidance of bodily pleasures (and pains, and desires) are necessary, 
insofar as they are, because of the way they affect the embodied soul’s ability to 
approximate its true nature and attain its proper end of knowledge. 

Bodily pleasures, pains, and desires pose three obstacles to attaining knowl- 
edge. First, pleasures and desires can divert us from the pursuit of knowledge by 
enticing us to pursue them instead. For a soul that has fallen prey to this sort of 
diversion, experiencing bodily pleasures and satisfying bodily desires appears to 
be a goal worthy of all or most of our time, energy, and attention, excluding the 
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serious pursuit of our proper goal. Second, bodily pleasures and pains can distract 
us by pulling our attention away from knowledge. A distracted soul may be totally 
convinced that she must pursue and develop knowledge as her primary goal, but 
the experience of strong pleasures and pains can nevertheless be so salient as to 
impede her proper and optimal engagement with intellectual activities. Finally, 
bodily pleasures, pains, and desires can deceive us about what is real and true, 
causing us to form false beliefs. A deceived soul will hardly count as approaching 
knowledge or being on the right track to developing her proper end as a knower. 
These three obstacles, which result from letting the body rule over the soul, 
are importantly related to one another, as we’ll discuss later. Nevertheless, differ- 
ent strategies may be required for overcoming different obstacles. Distinguishing 
among both the obstacles and the particular ways of avoiding them will show that 
both the avoidance of pleasures, pains, and desires and the proper evaluation of 
them play an important role in the life of the philosopher, roles that are equally 
important for the successful pursuit of our true end of attaining knowledge. 


2. Diversions 


The most obvious of these obstacles 1s that bodily pleasure diverts us from the 
pursuit of knowledge by enticing us to pursue it instead. Because of its connec- 
tion to the body, the soul forms desires for many things: tasty food, delicious and 
intoxicating drink, sex, fancy clothes, and accessories top the list for Socrates 
(64c—d).'° To acquire these goods directly, or to amass the wealth needed to pur- 
chase them, requires tremendous energy, time, and attention. As Socrates color- 
fully puts the point: “[t]he body keeps us busy in countless ways because of its 
need for nurture” (66b8). We are “enslaved to its service,” and so “it leaves us no 
time for philosophy” (66d1—2). Those of us who have lived our lives giving in 
to diversion, “having always been associated with the body, serving and loving 
it,” end up irremediably “bewitched by its desires and pleasure, to the point that 
nothing else seems to be real other than bodily things, which one might touch and 
see, drink and eat, and use for sexual enjoyment” (81b2—6). We, then, relegate the 
pursuit of wisdom — our proper end — to an afterthought at best, and all our time 
and efforts are diverted to serving the body. Our capacity for pursuing objects of 
desire, and even for cultivating different kinds of desires, is finite, as Socrates 
vividly emphasizes to Glaucon in the Republic: 


When the desires someone harbors incline strongly toward one thing, 
surely we know that his desires for other things are weakened, Just like a 
current of water that has been diverted elsewhere. 

Naturally. 

Now, when someone’s desires flow toward learning and that sort of 
thing, I believe they would be for the pleasure of the soul by itself, and 
they would cease to be for those pleasures experienced through the body. 

(485d6—12) 
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To avoid such diversion, we ought to refrain from actively pursuing bodily 
pleasures as far as possible. Bodily pleasures compete for limited time, energy, 
and attention with the only end that really matters, and thereby impede our pro- 
eress towards knowledge. Instead of pursuing pleasure, we should allocate those 
resources to pursuing the soul’s (1.e., our own) proper end. 

As far as possible 1s a crucial qualification, which Socrates repeats for empha- 
sis. It must be understood in the context of pursuing the soul’s proper end. We 
must free our soul from association with the body “as much as it 1s possible” 
(64e5), but this leaves room for indulging in bodily pleasures “insofar as one can- 
not do without them” (64e1). Indeed, we all require food and drink. We also need 
to preserve our bodies from diseases and pains for basic functioning. Satisfying 
the basic needs of the body and indulging in some pleasures may prove indispen- 
sable for maximizing the time, energy, and attention available for inquiry. Surely 
the need to eliminate diversion demands that one not spend a lot of time satisfying 
one’s basic needs for food by seeking out the richest and most delicious dishes. 
But suppose you are hungry, and someone offers you a plateful of rich and deli- 
cious food. Should you refuse? Perhaps refusal would mean that you would have 
to devote time and attention to seeking out some alternative or else struggle to 
ignore the gnawing pangs of hunger. Actively avoiding the pleasure of delicious 
food may in some circumstances prove more diverting than simply indulging. 
Unless there 1s some further reason to abstain, beyond the avoidance of diversion, 
there will be certain circumstances in which you should willingly allow yourself 
to experience bodily pleasure. 

Even this pleasure will likely be tempered, though. If you conceive of food 
quite generally as valuable just for its ability to maintain your body in a good 
condition, allowing you to engage your mind fully with intellectual inquiry, then 
you are unlikely to attend to the gustatory qualities of your food in the same way 
as someone who takes the taste of the food to be important. You are thus likely to 
experience the food differently than someone who attends to it. Consider, by way 
of example, an experience of ours that 1s fairly common. Good wine 1s best appre- 
ciated as good wine if one pays attention to it, lingers over the bouquet, and rolls 
it around in one’s mouth, separating and reintegrating in one’s mind the various 
flavors contained in it. When we drink good wine, we often notice these quali- 
ties. But when we drink good wine while engaged in a particularly stimulating 
conversation, we tend to experience less pleasure from the wine, because 1t 1s the 
content of the conversation that occupies us. The wine is pleasant enough while 
it goes down our gullets, of course, but the pleasure of it 1s diminished by our 
attention to (and pleasure in) intellectual matters. Now, suppose we were to add 
in the background belief that wine and its pleasures are completely unimportant, 
that they don’t matter at a//. Surely someone with this belief, who 1s attending to 
intellectual matters and who drinks the wine, will have a different experience of it 
than someone who sets out to explore the wine itself. But it 1s exactly this person, 
who finds no value in the pleasures of wine, who 1s most like the philosopher 
Socrates describes. 
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Avoiding diversion is often a matter of simply refraining from pursuing pleas- 
ures, but for some pleasures, active avoidance may be necessary. Some pleasures 
have the power, when we encounter them, to change our values, leading us to 
pursue them even if prior to the encounter we would have affirmed that these 
very pleasures were hardly worthwhile. You may now affirm that chocolate cake 
is not to be pursued, yet also know that if you walk past the bakery window and 
get a look at one, your judgment will tend to shift.’ You may now recognize that 
sex has no value, yet also suspect that if you are around someone who seems both 
attractive and available, you are likely to adjust your values. The best strategy in 
such cases 1s to chart a course that steers you around such temptations altogether. 
By such means you can maintain your correct judgments about what really 1s 
good for you. But when avoidance is impossible, you must find ways to tie your- 
self to the mast, so that even if your judgment 1s swayed in the moment, your 
original, clear-headed resolve can win the day. Our sirens may be different from 
yours, so that some self-awareness 1s necessary to design and implement effective 
plans for avoiding diversion. 

Thus different strategies are required for avoiding diversion: sometimes we 
must actively avoid, sometimes simply refrain from pursuing, and sometimes 
even willingly experience bodily pleasure. But each of these strategies 1s designed 
to maximize the attention and energy we have for intellectual pursuits. Of course, 
as these examples illustrate, avoiding diversion will, for all practical purposes, 
require that you properly evaluate bodily pleasures. If you don’t recognize them 
as worthless in comparison with your true end, you will have no reason to refrain 
from pursuing them and you will likely want to experience them again. If you 
have not tasted the fruits of intellectual inquiry, you will be unlikely to maintain 
the proper comparative judgment between the value of knowledge and the value 
of bodily pleasures. Only if you value bodily pleasures properly — that 1s, little or 
not at all — will you be able to maintain your focus on the pursuit of knowledge. 
But the goa/ isn’t to avoid bodily pleasure or to refrain from pursuing it, nor even 
to properly evaluate it (at least not directly; more later); the goal 1s to clear as 
much space as possible for the pursuit of knowledge. 


3. Distractions 


It is crucial to keep in mind, though, that it is not just bodily pleasure that poses a 
problem for the properly intellectual life, but also bodily pain. Of course, bodily 
pain won't divert us from our proper goal by replacing it, but 1t can nevertheless 
pull our attention away from that goal. Though it doesn’t divert, 1t may distract. 
Notice that in the case of distraction, unlike diversion, the danger 1s not that we 
may adopt a life goal other than the pursuit of knowledge. We may be wholly 
devoted to pursuing knowledge, but intense pains may still interfere with our 
otherwise full commitment to that goal. 

Imagine, for example, being deep in thought, focused entirely on the object of 
your inquiry. (Perhaps you already find yourself in such a state as you read this 
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chapter. We hope self-reflection doesn’t break the spell!) Now imagine some sud- 
den pain, perhaps a bee sting, or a muscle cramp. Such a pain has the power to 
break your train of thought, to snap your attention away from intellectual inquiry. 
The same may be true of more chronic pains: it 1s difficult to think 1n a clear and 
sustained way when one has a headache, or a sore throat, or a pulled muscle, or 
persistent hunger or thirst. Such things have the power to distract us from inquiry, 
even though they do not displace knowledge as a goal. As Socrates says: “if cer- 
tain diseases befall [the body], they hinder our pursuit of what’s real” (66c1—2). 

Given this fact, it is worth making some effort to avoid such pains. If you sit 
under a tree to contemplate, and then find yourself surrounded by a swarm of bees, 
you should take the time to find a new location. If you ride the subway to work, 
you should take the time to wash your hands when you atrive. You should make 
some effort to maintain your body in basic condition, not letting your muscles or 
bones weaken severely, and maintaining basic nutrition and hydration. Failure to 
do these things puts you at risk of experiencing pains that may distract you from 
advancing intellectually. 

Likewise, some pleasures may be intense enough to distract one from intellec- 
tual inquiry, though a more nuanced discussion 1s required in the case of pleasure. 
While intense pain may come upon you all of the sudden, completely unantici- 
pated and catching you unaware, pleasure rarely does that. When Socrates speaks 
of intense pleasures, he is probably thinking of the pleasure of sex as a paradig- 
matic case. But this pleasure is not the sort of thing (at least normally) that just 
happens to one, unanticipated and unsought. Rather, it 1s the result of a decision 
to pursue it, or at least to participate in the sorts of activities that tend to lead to it. 
So, it seems like this is the sort of thing one won’t experience unless one actively 
seeks it; normally, when sexual pleasure hinders our intellectual progress, it 1s 
because our attention has been diverted to its pursuit, not because it comes on us 
unawares as a distraction. 

However, insofar as we have sexual desires, these desires can be aroused all 
of the sudden, in unanticipated ways. Imagine, for example, that you are reading 
your Plato, pursuing knowledge, when an extremely attractive person walks by. 
The sight of such a person may be enough to turn your attention from knowledge 
to sex. Thus you have succumbed to distraction. And of course the point needn’t 
be limited to the paradigmatic case of sex; the aroma of a favorite food may 
arouse one’s appetite, causing a shift of focus from intellect to appetite. 

The problem of distraction requires a solution that goes beyond merely avoid- 
ing the pursuit of bodily pleasure. Here, active avoidance is required. In the case 
of pain, we need to avoid, to the extent we reasonably can, the conditions in which 
intense pain tends to arise. Likewise, we need to avoid the conditions in which 
intense pleasure tends to arise — a simpler task, perhaps, than with pain. But we 
also need to avoid the conditions in which our desire 1s likely to be aroused. There 
are two ways to effect such avoidance: we can stay away from places where the 
objects of our desires are likely to make an appearance, and we can take measures 
to lessen the strength of our desires. 
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Now, if we don’t recognize that bodily pleasures lack value, we won’t suc- 
cessfully avoid them, or control and moderate our desires. We will avoid cir- 
cumstances in which distracting pleasures tend to arise only if we are already 
convinced that these pleasures don’t really matter. As in the case of diversion, to 
avoid distraction we must properly evaluate bodily pleasures. If we don’t already 
recognize them as worthless, we will have no reason to avoid them, or to con- 
trol and moderate our desires. Again, the goal isn’t to avoid pleasure, pain, and 
desire, nor 1s it (at least directly) to properly evaluate them. The goal is to maintain 
our full attention on the pursuit of knowledge. Proper evaluation and avoidance 
together serve to support that end. 


4. Deceptions 


Besides diverting and distracting, bodily pleasure deceives us about what 1s real 
and important, causing us to form false beliefs. Shortly after concluding the Affin- 
ity Argument, Socrates identifies the “greatest and most extreme evil” that we face 
during our embodied life: 


The soul of the true philosopher . . . reckons that whenever someone 
experiences intense pleasure, fear, pain, or desire, he doesn’t suffer some 
minor harm from them of the sort someone might think — for example, 
falling ill or wasting money to fulfill his desires — but that in fact he suf- 
fers the greatest and most extreme harm of all, without even realizing it. 

What 1s that, Socrates? asked Cebes. 

That the soul of every human being, at the same time that it expe- 
riences intense pleasure or pain at something, 1s compelled to believe 
that this — which pleases and pains it most of all — 1s most clear and most 
true, though it isn’t. These things are, mainly, visible things. Aren’t they? 

Certainly. 

(83b5—c10) 


Such a consequence 1s a great evil indeed. Having knowledge involves recogniz- 
ing what is most “clear” and “true.” Such things are not sensible, but intelligible. 
Insofar as a person thinks that sensible things are most clear and true, she suffers a 
mayor setback in her proper goal of attaining knowledge. This 1s not simply a case 
of diverted aims or distraction. Here we have false content being introduced into 
her soul, false content that necessarily excludes the fundamental truths that would 
constitute her knowledge. 

What, exactly, is going on here? Unfortunately, Socrates doesn’t elaborate 
much, but the idea seems to be as follows. When we experience intense pleas- 
ure and pain, they command our attention, crowding out other thoughts. (This 1s 
why the problem of distraction requires avoiding such experiences.) Imagining or 
remembering a moment of intense pain or pleasure 1s sufficient for recognizing 
this: the pain or pleasure becomes the dominating aspect of our consciousness. 
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If it is intense enough, there really is little or even no competition at all for our 
attention. And so the objects that cause these experiences, the things that these 
experiences are about, seem to us at that moment most “clear” and “true.” We 
are talking about bodi/y pleasure and pain, which are caused by material objects. 
These experiences make us think that material objects are the most clear and true 
things, the things that are most real and matter most. Intense pleasure and pain 
make us believe both that these things exist, and that they deserve our concern 
and attention, when, 1n fact, they do not. Of course, in later, soberer moments, we 
might upon reflection revise those judgments. But nevertheless such experiences 
make their mark on us, causing us to tend to rate their causes as more 1mpor- 
tant than they are. Repeated experiences of this sort will reinforce that tendency, 
so that, with enough reinforcement, we overrate material objects not just at the 
moment but all the time. Therefore, we must actively avoid these experiences. 

Is this as far as the view goes, or might Socrates add to this the recommendation 
to actively avoid a// pleasure and pain, as some commentators have thought?’ 
After all, in the so-called Riveting Argument, Socrates says that “each pleasure 
or pain” rivets the soul to the body (83d4—5). We read this 1n the context of the 
immediately preceding lines (quoted previously), where Socrates clearly identi- 
fies the experiences he has in mind as intense. Moreover, 1f Socrates here means 
to indicate that every experience of pleasure, pain, or desire 1s harmful, he risks 
making a fetish out of avoiding pleasure.'’ But such a fetish — allowing the avoid- 
ance of pleasure to occupy a central place in our lives — would, as we have seen, 
risk diverting us from our proper end, taking our focus from the pursuit of knowl- 
edge to the avoidance of pleasure. Barring some account (not forthcoming in the 
Phaedo) of how every pleasant or painful experience has significantly harmful 
effects, such an overriding focus on avoiding pleasure risks being counterproduc- 
tive. Better to understand Socrates as focusing here on those intense pleasures that 
are especially prone to deceive us into thinking that material things are most real 
and important. 


5. Solutions 


As we suggested earlier in the chapter, the problems of diversion, distraction, and 
deception do not arise fully independently of one another, nor are the solutions to 
them to be applied piecemeal. The solutions involve a combination of behavioral 
change and revaluation. Simply adopting asceticism in any of its varieties, or 
solely changing our evaluative outlook, won’t successfully overcome these obsta- 
cles. Both behavioral restraint and proper evaluative attitudes are necessary. On 
the one hand, we should refrain from making bodily pleasure any sort of aim. For 
all we learn from the Phaedo, at least, there may well be some bodily pleasures 
that do no harm when they come to us of their own accord. But once we begin to 
aim at experiencing them, we divert our precious resources of time and attention 
from our proper aim of pursuing knowledge. Now, 1f we are to refrain consistently 
from pursuing bodily pleasure, we must recognize it as unimportant and, in some 
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sense, alien to us: the soul doesn’t experience bodily pleasures by itse/f; rather, 
these pleasures are the result of the soul’s (temporary) association with the body. 
However, when it comes to intense pleasures, it 1s not enough to refrain from 
pursuing them. If they come upon us, they can distract our efforts at inquiry, and 
they can deceive us into thinking that the material world and our relationship to it 
are, respectively, the most real thing and the most important aspect of ourselves. 
So these must be actively avoided. 

These prescriptions may sound simple enough (even if difficult to follow), but 
the real world and real psychologies are complicated things. There 1s no one-size- 
fits-all rule-book, and even ordinary, milder pleasure may require active avoidance 
if inquiry is to proceed at full speed. For example, suppose you are convinced that 
you ought to pursue knowledge and you formulate a plan to read Plato all morning 
to advance your aims. You recognize that pursuing bodily pleasure has no place 
in your morning. Where should you read? Perhaps in a coffee shop, where you 
can have bland fare (oatmeal and water) to sustain your body while you inquire. 
That’s a great plan, unless you are the sort of person (as we are) who, when sit- 
ting near a pastry counter and smelling roasted coffee beans, slowly finds her 
appetite for macchiatos and scones awakened. Of course, you may successfully 
resist the urge to partake. But the point 1s not to resist for the sake of abstaining, 
but for the appetite never to fight for your attention in the first place. Macchiatos 
and scones are not (normally) the sources of intense pleasure but, if you are like 
us, it may nevertheless be advisable for you to avoid the coffee shops where they 
are to be found. As we’ ve pointed out, the strength and sources of desire may vary 
from person to person; someone may find that they can sit in coffee shops all day 
without the slightest urge to indulge, and someone else may find the temptation 
strong. The former need only continue to set knowledge, rather than macchiatos 
and scones, as the object of their pursuit; for the latter, this may not be enough. 
But the concern to avoid pleasure should not dominate their attention. Rather, 
they must recognize that bodily pleasure is insignificant, while remaining aware 
of its potentially significant effects. Avoiding pleasure is not the goal; pursuing 
knowledge at full throttle 1s. 

Similar considerations go for the avoidance of pain. As with pleasure, bodily 
pain 1s itself insignificant, though it may have significant effects. Avoiding intense 
pain will surely require active measures. When we do inevitably experience some 
pain, we must do our best to retain a proper evaluation of it as insignificant. Only 
by reminding ourselves that bodily pain is insignificant with respect to our true 
nature can we combat the tendency of pain to fix our minds on the material and 
sensible, and away from the immaterial and intelligible. Even with our best efforts 
at proper evaluation, though, intense pain may overwhelm our ability to think 
properly, forcing our attention to the pain and its material sources. Socrates never 
says anything to suggest that even the most fervent and experienced philosophers 
could succeed in inquiry while being tortured on the rack.’* It is not entirely within 
our control to avoid intense pain, but we should do what we can to minimize our 
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experience of it. Again, the goal 1s to maximize the attention we can devote to 
inquiry, not to maximize our efforts at avoiding pain. 


6. Living with your body and dying without it 


Mightn’t this all be much ado about very little? Surely if embodiment is the obsta- 
cle preventing the soul from attaining its true end, this obstacle will be removed 
soon enough and with no special effort. We are all destined to die and death, 
according to Socrates, is just the separation of the soul from the body (64c5-—6). 
The time we have remaining as embodied humans appears quite slight in the con- 
text of the immortality of the soul. Moreover, Socrates seems to think that we 
can’t possibly overcome the ill effects of embodiment entirely; the best we can 
do in this life is to mitigate the body’s influence as far as possible. Perhaps, then, 
it’s not worth making so much of a fuss over, and organizing so much of our lives 
around, the effort to free our soul from the body to maximize its pursuit of knowl- 
edge while embodied. Any gains come at a steep price and amount to only partial 
and temporary advantages over non-philosophical, hedonistic lifestyles. 

Socrates rejects this characterization. Central to his recommendation of the 
philosophical life is the idea that the effects of embodiment can outlast embod1- 
ment itself. Consider the Riveting Argument again, where Socrates speaks of the 
experience of intense pleasure or pain. 


Then isn’t it in this experience that the soul is most of all bound by the 
body’? 

How so? 

Because each pleasure and pain brings along, as 1t were, a nail and rivets 
the soul to the body and fastens it and makes it bodily, such that it believes 
to be true whatever the body asserts. And it’s because it shares the beliefs 
of and takes pleasure in the same things as the body that it 1s compelled, 
I think, to share 1n the same lifestyle with the body and to feed at the same 
table. And so it is never able to arrive in Hades pure; instead it always 
sets out filled to the brim with the body, so that it quickly falls again into 
another body and 1s implanted into it like a seed sown 1n a field. As a result, 
it is bereft of association with the divine and pure and simple. 

(83d1—e3) 


Obviously, the passage is metaphorical; there are no actual nails connecting body 
and soul. But how far does the metaphor extend? Is Socrates here identifying 
something that literally connects body and soul? It would be odd if he were: it 
doesn’t seem that people who frequently experience intense pleasure or pain are 
thereby further from the separation of body and soul — further from death. Moreo- 
ver, Socrates tells us in the passage what he means by saying that the body and 
soul are bound together and that the soul becomes “bodily.”” He means that the 
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soul adopts the lifestyle of the body, that it takes on bodily concerns and pursuits. 
The soul thus adopts certain attitudes, cultivates certain desires, and pursues cer- 
tain ends because of its association with the body. But these attitudes, desires, 
and adopted ends are, properly speaking, characteristics of the soul, not of the 
body, despite the fact that they are produced as a result of the body’s influence. 
There is thus no impediment to these “bodily” conditions of the soul outlasting 
its association with the body. Indeed, these conditions exert a pull, according to 
Socrates, back to body, leading souls to “fall again” into a new body and thus to 
be reincarnated. 

The point 1s significant enough that Socrates makes 1t repeatedly. At 80d5—8 1e4, 
Socrates contrasts those souls that have purified themselves from the body from 
those that haven’t. Those that remain contaminated by the body, that think that the 
physical, and in particular what can be used for bodily pleasure, 1s all that exists, 
cannot, even after death, attain the knowledge that 1s the most proper goal of the 
soul. Indeed, Socrates tells us (surely playfully), such souls are so bodily that they 
sink to the earth and wonder around graveyards as shadowy figures that are on 
occasion seen by the living (81c9—d4). These bad souls remain in such a state until 
their desires again imprison them in a body. By contrast, the purified souls leave 
the body behind upon death, arriving at the place where they can attain their one 
true desire and thus be happy. 

The upshot of all of this 1s that 1f we fail to organize our embodied life around 
the effort to free our soul (1.e., ourselves) from the body, thus maximizing the 
pursuit of knowledge, we stand to lose a very great deal. We will depart this life 
being not at all akin to those things that our true self longs to have intercourse 
with. A “bodily” soul fails to be pure, simple, always the same as itself; rather, it 
is complex and disordered, since it harbors desires different in kind to the philo- 
sophical wants that define its true nature. Such a soul does not have a single end. 
This soul’s proper end (1.e., knowing those things that are akin to its true self) has 
been occluded by ends adopted during its human existence due to its close asso- 
ciation with the body. This is a striking suggestion: what makes a soul simple or 
complex in the way relevant for a philosophical life 1s connected with, and deter- 
mined by, the pursuit of a single end. And the pursuit of this end 1s, in turn, linked 
with the soul’s harboring a single kind of motivation. A soul — even a disembodied 
one — that 1s not motivationally unified by its quest towards the right sort of end 1s 
disordered, complex, and vicious." 

We have emphasized that, according to Socrates’ recommendations in the 
Phaedo, our lives should be guided by the quest for knowledge. That 1s, indeed, 
our soul’s true and proper end. And we are but only our soul. Nevertheless, it 
should be clear by now that Socrates’ claims in this dialogue do not entail that 
we should refrain from engaging in ordinary human activities, or even attempt to 
transcend our human existence by denying our embodied condition. If we ignore 
the fact that we are embodied, we will hinder the pursuit of our true goal. Being 
aware of our embodied condition, navigating and negotiating the body’s needs 
by sometimes avoiding them and sometimes giving in to them, 1s absolutely 
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necessary and fundamental to the optimal pursuit of our goal. We must be aware 
of our embodied selves to live our lives well and approach purity as far as possi- 
ble. Thus, we cannot and should not ignore human activities. We must, of course, 
engage in them wisely, but Socrates doesn’t call for the denial of our (tempo- 
rary) humanity, and he doesn’t ask us to turn away from human life fout court: 
that would actually hurt us. After all, whatever the body suffers and undergoes 1s 
registered by the soul. There are not different subjects of experience here. What 
happens to the body happens to ws. Or rather, nothing happens fo the body as a 
subject of experience; the only subject of experience is the soul, though its expe- 
riences may come ‘through the body. In fact, as we have said, the consequences 
of what happens to the soul through and because of its association with the body 
are dangerously lasting and difficult to erase. So we must, to an important extent, 
care for what happens to the body, and partake of those human activities that best 
preserve and keep in line its needs, affording us the time, energy, and attention to 
pursue wisdom."® 


Notes 


1 The argument here 1s really the first part of a two-stage argument. First, we get an argu- 
ment that the soul is immortal (608d—611a) and then an explanation of how the soul 
can be immortal, given that other composite objects tend to decompose (611a—612a, 
discussed in the following paragraph). 

2 In fact, commentators have been largely unimpressed by this part of Socrates’ argu- 
ment. Julia Annas goes so far as to refer to 1t as “a ridiculous little argument” and 
claims that “this 1s one of the few really embarrassingly bad arguments 1n Plato” (1981, 
p. 344). In any case, our interest here lies in the explanation of the soul’s immortality 
(the second stage), not the initial attempt to demonstrate that it 1s so. Clearly Socrates 
conceives of the soul as immortal; given that he also seems to conceive of it as com- 
posite, how can he explain its immortality? 

3, Unattributed translations are ours, based on the texts of Slings (Republic) and Duke 
et al. (Phaedo). 

4 Socrates explicitly makes a parallel point about desire at Philebus 34d—35d. Some 
interpreters have defended the view that bodily pleasures, pains, and desires are expe- 
rienced by the body as subject. Irwin (1977), for example, says that “[l]ike the Gorgias, 
the Phaedo recognizes conflicts of desires rejected by Socrates; but, unlike the Gor- 
gias, it ascribes them, not to two parts of the soul, but to the soul and the body” (p. 160; 
emphasis added). See, also, Price (1995), pp. 35-42; Bobonich (2002), pp. 28-30; and 
Bailly (2010), pp. 290-296. For a defense of the view that Socrates recognizes only 
one subject of psychological states — viz. the soul — see Rowe (2007), pp. 96-121: 
Beere (2010); and Butler (2017). 

5 The very same Homeric lines (Odyssey XX. 17—18) are used by Socrates as evidence 
in favor of the partition of the soul in the Republic (44165). 

6 Socrates 1s not always so careful as he pointedly 1s here. See, for example, 79b1—2, 
where Socrates asks: “Isn’t one part of us body, and another part soul?” The “us” in 
this quote refers to our embodied selves and may misleadingly suggest that the self 1s 
the whole complex of body and soul. That, however, 1s not Socrates’ considered view 
in the Phaedo. 

7 For “ascetic” readings of the Phaedo, see especially Butler (2012) and Ebrey 
(2017), but also Hackforth (1955), pp. 48-49; Gallop (1975), p. 88; Bostock (1986), 
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p. 30; Pakaluk (2003), pp. 99-102; and Sedley and Long (2010), p. XXIV. For an 
arsument that Socrates advocates for asceticism only 1n the sections of the dialogue 
that follow the Affinity Argument, see Apolloni (1996), p. 32, and Woolf (2004), 
p. 116 ff. 

For “evaluative” readings of the Phaedo, see especially Woolf (2004) and Russell 
(2005), ch. 3; also Bluck (1955), pp. 2-5 and pp. 46—47; Tenkku (1956), p. 111 and 
118; Dorter (1982), pp. 26-27; Weiss (1987), pp. 58-59; Gallop (2001); and Jansen 
(2013), p. 343. (The labels “ascetic” and “evaluative” trace back to Woolf (2004).) 
Some recent commentators have recognized this point. For example, Ebrey (2017) 
makes the proper condition and activity of the soul a central aspect of his interpre- 
tation. And Butler (2012), while strongly emphasizing the importance of behavioral 
avoidance of pleasure, makes the effective pursuit of philosophy the goal by which 
we judge whether some pleasure 1s or 1s not permitted, even going so far at one point 
(p. 113) as to suggest that “drinking alcohol with fellow philosophers” may be permis- 
sible. We cannot quite see on what grounds Butler can allow for social drinking among 
philosophers (unless it 1s mere wishful thinking, with which we sympathize greatly), 
but we agree with the impulse to let the effective pursuit of philosophy arbitrate ques- 
tionable cases. The interpretation we offer thus belongs 1n the same family as Butler’s 
and Ebrey’s, though we find the label “ascetic” to be potentially misleading about what 
is most important in Socrates’ account. 

Socrates refers to these as “so-called pleasures” (64d3), hinting at the possibility and 
superiority of non-bodily pleasures, which are related to the proper activity of the soul. 
These intellectual pleasures or “pleasures of learning” are introduced at the end of the 
dialogue (114e3-4). 

Such a phenomenon is utterly familiar. The mechanism underlying it 1s less clear. 
While we don’t explore the mechanism here, we do note that the phenomenon 1s com- 
patible with the view that all ethical failure 1s the result of some failure to apprehend 
what 1s best. Pleasures, desires, and appetites can affect our cognitive capacity to grasp 
what 1s good, thus leading us to choose and act incorrectly. See, for example, Brick- 
house and Smith (2010) and, on the Phaedo specifically, Butler (2017). 

See, for example, Butler (2012), especially pp. 110—111, and Ebrey (2017). 

See Woolf (2004, p. 104): “[Socrates] has more important things to do than make an 
idol or fetish out of withdrawal of bodily activity.” 

This 1s true even when Socrates argues that sust people who are severely tortured will 
be happier than unjust people, as he does in the Republic (rejecting Glaucon’s char- 
acterization at 361e3—362a3). This 1s not a judgment that people can be well off, or 
that they can succeed in inquiry when tortured, but only that they are nevertheless 
better off than the wicked. There are times when Socrates suggests that pain would be 
gvood for someone, as at Gorgias 473d7—el. But such a verdict is limited to cases of 
people whose desires and beliefs are a/ready severely skewed, where painful treatment 
may limit the further development and full expression in behavior of these misguided 
values. 

Ebrey (2017) usefully emphasizes that the soul can be in better or worse condition 
after death due to the lingering effects of embodiment, but a central aspect of his expli- 
cation of this idea 1s, in our view, untenable. Ebrey appeals to an allegedly Socratic 
distinction at 64c4—8 between death and being dead: death (0 8Gvatoc) 1s the separa- 
tion of the soul and body; being dead (to te8vavat) requires 1n addition to separation 
that each of the soul and the body 1s “itself according to itself’. A soul may thus expe- 
rience death without being dead but being dead (not death) is what the philosopher 
desires. Now, even given the unusual context, in which Socrates 1s claiming that phi- 
losophers want to die, that distinction would be a strange one for him to make: these 
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two Greek terms would not ordinarily be sharply distinguished. (For nice Socratic 
examples of their juxtaposition, see the final pages of Plato’s Apology and Xenophon’s 
Apology.) But even aside from its strangeness, the distinction seems to appear 1n the 
passage Ebrey quotes only because of where he marks the passage. Preceding the pas- 
sage as Ebrey marks it (c2), Socrates asks, “Do we think that death (tov 9avatov) 
is something?” (This 1s a standard way for Socrates to introduce a topic (compare 
65d4—5).) And following the passage (c8), Socrates asks, “Is death (0 @avatoc) any- 
thing other than that?” This frame makes clear that there 1s only one subject under 
consideration at 64c4—8, namely death, and that the verbal expression ‘to te8vavau’ 1s 
used only in the service of clarifying the basic concept. 

16 Weare grateful to Willie Costello, David Ebrey, and John Sisko for generous comments. 
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PLATO AND TRIPARTITION 
OF SOUL!’ 


Rachel Singpurwalla 


According to a standard interpretation, Plato’s conception of our moral psychol- 
ogy evolved over the course of his written dialogues. In his earlier dialogues, 
notably the Protagoras, Meno, and Gorgias, Plato’s Socrates maintains that 
we always do what we believe is best. Many commentators infer from this that 
Socrates holds that the psyche 1s simple, in the sense that there 1s only one ulti- 
mate source of motivation: reason. By contrast, in the Republic, Phaedrus, and 
Timaeus, Socrates holds that the psyche 1s complex, or has three distinct and sem1- 
autonomous sources of motivation, which he calls the reasoning, spirited, and 
appetitive parts. While the rational part determines what 1s best overall and moti- 
vates us to pursue it, the spirited and appetitive parts incline us towards different 
objectives, such as victory, honor, and esteem, or the satisfaction of our desires 
for food, drink, and sex. 

Many of Plato’s readers think his views evolved for the better, at least in so 
far as the tripartite theory of the psyche seems better suited to explain the experi- 
ence of motivational conflict, or the experience of believing that some course of 
action 1s best overall and yet feeling simultaneously inclined to do something else. 
According to the tripartite theory, we can have this experience because we have 
distinct and semi-autonomous sources of motivation, each with its own distinc- 
tive way of assessing and responding to the world. More specifically, reason 1s 
oriented towards what 1s best overall, but spirit is solely focused on the pursuit of 
victory and honor, and the appetitive part 1s single-mindedly attuned to the satis- 
faction of bodily desires. 

Socrates’s tripartite psychology seems intuitive enough, at least in broad out- 
line; but in fact, it is more puzzling than it might first appear. While it is obvious 
that Socrates primarily characterizes and distinguishes the parts in terms of what 
each desires and pursues, what is less often brought to the fore 1s that he also char- 
acterizes and distinguishes the parts in terms of how they think. More specifically, 
he claims that the rational part forms its beliefs on the basis of rational calculation, 
while the spirited and appetitive parts form their beliefs on the basis of how things 
appear, without scrutinizing those appearances. 
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Socrates’s dual characterization of the parts of the soul raises a question: why 
does he characterize each part as having the particular desires and cognitive abili- 
ties that he does? While it is perhaps reasonably clear why Socrates might think 
that the part that desires what 1s 1n fact best overall 1s also the part that engages in 
rational calculation, it is less clear why he would think that the part that desires 
victory, honor, and esteem, and the part that desires food, drink, and sex, are also 
parts that form their beliefs on the basis of appearances alone. As long as Socrates 
attributes to the spirited and appetitive parts the capacity to form beliefs at all, then 
why not attribute to them the capacity to form their beliefs using more sophisti- 
cated ways of reasoning? In general, how do facts about what a part desires relate 
to facts about how it thinks’? 

In this chapter, | suggest an answer to this question, one that I hope sheds light 
on the nature of the parts of the soul and so on Plato’s theory of tripartition more 
generally. I begin in the first section by presenting the evidence that Socrates 
distinguishes and characterizes the parts of the soul along two dimensions: in 
terms of what they desire and in terms of how they think. In the second section, 
I consider and reject one possible account of the relationship between what a part 
desires and how it thinks. In the third section, I present an account of the parts of 
the soul which highlights the fact that each part of the soul has a specific func- 
tion or capacity, and I show how this account suggests an answer to the question 
of why Socrates thinks that only the rational part forms its beliefs on the basis of 
calculation, while the spirited and appetitive parts form their beliefs on the basis 
of appearances alone. In the conclusion, | show that Socrates’s theory bears a 
notable resemblance to contemporary dual process theories of judgment, accord- 
ing to which we have two distinct processes for forming judgments, one which 1s 
broadly akin to reflection and another to intuition. 


1. Two characterizations of the parts of the soul 


Perhaps Socrates’s most well-known argument for the view that the soul has three 
parts occurs in Republic IV. Socrates begins by noting that it is obvious that we 
can do and desire different things. For example, we can love learning and acquire 
knowledge, we can get angry, and we can have appetites for the pleasures of 
things like food and sex. What 1s less obvious, he claims, 1s whether we do these 
things with the whole soul once we feel the impulse, or whether we do them with 
some distinct aspect or part of the soul (435e—436b). Socrates wants to know, 
then, whether the soul has distinct parts that can function independently and so by 
themselves lead the person to act, while the other parts of us play no role in desir- 
ing and pursuing that action, or even positively resist. 

Socrates thinks that the experience of a certain kind of psychological conflict 
shows that the soul does contain distinct sources of desire and motivation. More 
specifically, he thinks that the fact that we can simultaneously desire and be averse 
to the very same object or course of action shows that we must have distinct parts 
of the soul. Socrates begins by pointing out that sometimes people determine 
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through reasoning that they should not drink and so are averse to drinking, and 
yet are thirsty and so desire to drink. He claims that this shows that there are two 
parts of the soul: the rational part, which determines what 1s best and gives rise to 
motivations to act accordingly, and the irrational and appetitive element, which 
feels passion, hungers, thirsts, and 1s stirred by other appetites (439a—e). Socrates 
goes on to argue that there is a third part of the soul, the spirited part. He presents 
the case of Leontius, who has an appetitive desire to look at some recently exe- 
cuted corpses, but 1s simultaneously disgusted at the thought of acting this way. 
Socrates claims that 1t is Leontius’s appetitive part which gives rise to the desire 
to look at corpses, while his spirited part gives rise to his disgust and is averse 
to the very same action (339e—440a). To show that the spirited part is distinct 
from the rational part, Socrates presents the case of Odysseus, who returns home 
from a long journey to find that his maids are flirting with his enemies 1n his own 
home. He is angry and shamed at this insulting behavior and desires to retaliate 
immediately; at the same time he 1s opposed to this action and struggles to restrain 
himself from retaliating (440b—c). According to Socrates, Odysseus’s spirit is the 
source of the desire to retaliate, while his reason urges him to wait, presumably 
on the grounds that it 1s best overall not to act on his anger at this point in time. 

Socrates thinks, then, that these experiences of motivational conflict show that 
we can experience and assess the same situation from radically different and even 
opposed perspectives. This suggests in turn that within each of us there are dis- 
tinct parts of the soul, each with its own aims and desires. Socrates’s examples 
identify three such parts: the rational part, which cares about what 1s best overall: 
the spirited part, which is attuned to honor and esteem; and the appetitive part, 
which is solely interested 1n satisfying desires for things like food, drink, and sex. 

But motivational conflict is not the only type of conflict that Socrates uses to 
show that the soul has parts. In Republic X, during the course of his critique of 
the imitative arts, and 1n particular, tragedy, Socrates draws on the experience of 
cognitive conflict to show that our souls have distinct parts, each with its own 
characteristic way not of desiring, but of thinking. Socrates begins by noting that 
sometimes the same object appears larger when viewed from nearby but smaller 
when viewed from a distance, or sometimes the same object can appear straight 
when seen out of the water but bent when seen in the water. In these cases, we use 
calculation (1.e. measuring, counting, weighing) to assist us. Nonetheless, some- 
times, even when we have calculated that something is larger or smaller than oth- 
ers, or the same size, the opposite simultaneously appears to hold of these same 
things. According to Socrates, this shows that we have distinct parts of the soul, 
each with its own way of forming judgments about the world: the rational part, 
which forms its beliefs on the basis of calculations, and ‘the inferior part,’ which 
forms its beliefs on the basis of how things appear alone (602c—603a). 

This alternative characterization of the parts of the soul poses a puzzle for com- 
mentators, for it is not clear how, if at all, this characterization of the parts of the 
soul relates to Socrates’s earlier characterization. In the first place, in Republic X, 
Socrates claims that there are two parts of the soul, while earlier he had claimed 
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that there were three. In addition, in book X, Socrates characterizes the parts in 
terms of how they form beliefs, while earlier he characterized them in terms of 
what they pursue. These differences have led some scholars to conclude that, in 
book X, Socrates is referring to a different division of the soul. Specifically, he 
is highlighting a division within the rational part into its superior and inferior 
elements.” 

There is sufficient evidence, however, to reject this conclusion, and to think 
instead that the so-called inferior part is or includes the spirited and appetitive 
parts.” Immediately following his division of the soul into the rational and inferior 
element, Socrates presents yet another characterization of the parts of the soul. He 
claims that just as we can be conflicted in matters of sight, we can be conflicted in 
matters of action. When someone loses a son or something else he values highly, 
he may be tempted to give himself over to grieving and do many things he would 
not want anyone else to see him doing, and yet at the same time he might resist 
excessive lamentation and try to have a more measured response 1n the face of 
his pain. According to Socrates, it 1s the rational part that deliberates about what 
is best given the circumstances and motivates the person to arrange his affairs 
accordingly, while it 1s the irrational, idle part that leads us to recollections of our 
suffering and lamentation (603c—604d). But Socrates then goes on to equate the 
part that experiences strong emotions with the part that believes on the basis of 
appearances. Specifically, he claims that imitative poetry, 1n particular, tragedy, 
should not be allowed in the city, since it gratifies this lamenting element, which 
he then describes as “the element in it that lacks understanding and cannot dis- 
tinguish bigger from smaller, but believes the same thing to be now large, now 
small’* (605a—c). Thus, Socrates thinks that the part that experiences strong feel- 
ings and desires 1s also the part that forms its beliefs on the basis of appearances 
alone. Socrates then goes on to loosely equate this part of the soul with the spirited 
and appetitive parts, for he claims that imitative poetry nurtures and waters the 
anger, sexual desires, and appetites, pleasures, and pains that accompany all of 
our actions (606d). Thus it 1s reasonable to conclude that the ‘inferior’ part of the 
soul, the part that believes on the basis of appearances, is or includes the spirited 
and appetitive parts. 

The general psychological picture, then, 1s compatible with the picture pre- 
sented in the Phaedrus, where Socrates likens the soul to the union of a charioteer 
and two winged horses, one noble and obedient, and the other unruly (246a—b). 
The charioteer represents reason, the good horse represents the spirited part, and 
the bad horse represents the appetitive part. In this image, Socrates depicts the 
rational part as importantly distinct from the spirited and appetitive parts, and he 
suggests that the rational part is more closely tied to what makes us human. The 
passages we have been examining in the Republic tell us why Socrates depicts 
the parts 1n this way: the rational part of the soul is the only part that 1s capable of 
scrutinizing appearances and using calculation to figure out the truth. The spirited 
and appetitive parts, on the other hand, are different from one another in so far as 
they desire different things (victory, honor, esteem, and things like food, drink, 
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sex, respectively), but they are similar to one another in so far as they think in 
similar ways; more specifically, both form their beliefs on the basis of appear- 
ances alone. 

But all of this raises a question: why would Socrates argue that the spirited 
part, the part that gets angry, forms its beliefs on the basis of appearances? And 
similarly, why would he claim that the appetitive part, the part that thirst, hungers, 
and feels desires for sex, also forms beliefs on the basis of appearances? I should 
stress here that I am not asking why Socrates attributes to each part the capacity 
to both desire certain things and to form beliefs about the world. I am not, that 
is, asking why he characterizes the parts as agent-like in this way. Instead, I am 
asking why he characterizes each part as having the particular motivational and 
cognitive capacities that he does. More specifically, I am asking why he associates 
certain desires with certain ways of thinking. While it 1s reasonable to hold that 
the part that desires what 1s best overall 1s associated with the part that is capable 
of calculating, it 1s less clear why the spirited and appetitive parts should be asso- 
ciated with forming their beliefs on the basis of how things appear alone. Why 
does Socrates deny them the ability to scrutinize appearances? And why does he 
deny them the ability to weigh, measure, and calculate? 


2. Appetitive and spirited desires and appearances 


Surprisingly, commentators have paid scant attention to this question, perhaps on 
the grounds that there is no principled reason for Socrates to think that the spirited 
and appetitive parts must form their beliefs on the basis of appearances. A recent 
commentator sums up this thought sharply: “Plato presumably fails to see that 
his argument will not work, that desire has nothing to do with optical illusions, 
because he thinks of the lower part of the soul as being merely the trashy and 
reason-resisting part.’ Other commentators, however, have ventured a solution. 
They have argued that, for Socrates, the fundamental difference between the parts 
of the soul is the one expressed in Republic X: the rational part forms its attitudes, 
its beliefs and desires, on the basis of calculation, while the non-rational, inferior 
parts form attitudes on the basis of how things appear. In the case of forming 
desires, the rational part forms its desires on the basis of calculating about what 1s 
good and bad, while the non-rational parts form their desires solely on the basis 
of what seems or appears good or bad, without subjecting those appearances to 
scrutiny. These commentators argue, then, that it is reasonable for Socrates to 
associate certain desires with a certain way of thinking. More specifically, it 1s rea- 
sonable to think that the part that desires what 1s best overall is the part that calcu- 
lates about what is best, since desiring what is best overall 1s a response to having 
a belief about what is best overall. And it 1s reasonable to claim that the part that 
seeks victory, honor, and esteem and the part that desires food, drink, and sex are 
also the parts that form attitudes on the basis of appearances, for these desires Just 
are responses to things appearing good and bad. Indeed, the cognitive character of 
the parts explains the motivational character of the parts: it 1s because the rational 
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part forms its attitudes on the basis of calculation that 1t desires the things that it 
does, and it 1s because the appetitive and spirited parts forms their attitudes on the 
basis of what merely appears good or bad that they desire the things that they do.° 

What 1s the evidence for this view? It 1s difficult to deny that Socrates holds 
that the rational part forms its desires on the basis of calculation. In the argument 
for soul division in Republic IV, where Socrates first distinguishes the rational 
from the appetitive part, Socrates explicitly claims that the impulse to prevent the 
thirsty person from drinking arises from calculation, presumably about whether it 
is good or bad to drink (439c). But why think that Socrates holds that the spirited 
and appetitive parts form their desires on the basis of what appears good? The 
evidence is twofold. First, there is evidence that Socrates holds that spirited and 
appetitive desires involve cognizing the object of desire as good. Second, there 
is evidence that he thinks these evaluations are based on the fact that the object 
appears good or bad. I consider each piece of evidence 1n turn. 

While many commentators have thought that only the rational part desires 
‘under the guise of the good,’ there 1s strong evidence for thinking that the desires 
that emanate from the spirited and appetitive parts also involve cognizing the 
object of desire as good.’ First, in Republic VI, Socrates claims that everyone pur- 
sues the good and does everything for its sake (505d—e); this suggests that even 
when an individual 1s motivated by spirited or appetitive desires, he or she pursues 
those objects thinking that they are good. Second, in Republic VIII, Socrates criti- 
cizes the individual who controls his appetitive desires by force instead of “‘per- 
suading them that they had better not” or taming them with arguments (554c—d). 
It is reasonable to think that persuading and taming our desires through argu- 
ment involves showing that the object of desire is not worth pursuing, and this in 
turn suggests that appetites crucially involve representing their objects as good. 
Finally, also in Republic VIII, Socrates describes how appetites can shape the 
beliefs of someone who does not have knowledge. He says, 


they [his appetites] seize the citadel of the young man’s soul, since they 
realize that it is empty of. . . fine studies and practices. .. . Then, I sup- 
pose, beliefs and arguments that are lying imposters rush up and occupy 
this same part of him 1n place of the others. 

(560b—c, my brackets) 


Socrates 1s clear here that appetites can affect one’s beliefs about value, and this sug- 
gests that appetites involve cognizing the objects of desire as good. Thus, there 1s evi- 
dence for thinking that spirited and appetitive desires involve cognizing their objects 
as good. But how, then, do the spirited and appetitive parts arrive at these evaluations? 

It is reasonable to think that while the rational part forms its desires on the basis 
of calculating about what 1s good and bad, the non-rational parts form their desires 
solely on the basis of what appears good and bad. As we have seen, Republic X 
explicitly states that the non-rational part of the soul forms its attitudes on the 
basis of how things appear alone. Moreover, in another dialogue, the Protagoras, 
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Socrates explicitly claims that things can appear good or bad and that desires are 
responses to those appearances. In a passage that bears a striking resemblance 
to the passage we have been discussing in Republic X, Socrates says that just as 
things can look bigger than they really are when seen from close-by and smaller 
when seen from a distance, so pleasures can seem greater than they really are 
when near at hand, and smaller than they really are when in the future. While 
knowledge, understood in this passage as the art of measurement, can show us 
the truth about what is good and bad, the ‘power of appearance’ can make us 
wander around confused, regretting our choices and actions (352b—357e). This 
passage suggests, then, that there are two ways of forming ideas about value and 
so desires: we can reason and calculate, or we can go with the way things appear. 
Of course, there are crucial differences between the moral psychology presented 
in the Protagoras and the Republic. Perhaps most importantly (at least for our 
purposes), the Protagoras 1s silent on the issue of whether we have distinct parts 
of the soul and thus on whether desires based on reasoning and desires based 
on appearances emanate from different parts of the soul. Nonetheless, the pas- 
sage makes clear that Socrates holds that things can appear good or bad, better or 
worse, and that some desires are responses to those appearances. 

To reiterate, then, recent scholars argue that it 1s reasonable for Socrates to 
think that the part that desires victory, honor, and esteem and the part that desires 
food, drink, and sex are also parts that form their attitudes on the basis of appear- 
ances, since their desires just are responses to things appearing good. Indeed, the 
tendency to form attitudes on the basis of appearances explains the motivational 
character of these parts: it 1s because spirited and appetitive parts form their atti- 
tudes on the basis of appearances that they desire the things that they do. 

While I agree with this view in broad outline, I do not think 1t captures the full 
story. We can begin with the most obvious problem for this view. This view holds 
that the fundamental difference between the parts of the soul is how they form 
their attitudes: the rational part forms its attitudes on the basis of calculations, 
while the non-rational parts form their attitudes on the basis of appearances. But 
of course throughout most of the Republic, Socrates argues that the soul has three 
parts; indeed, there 1s a suggestion that there may be more than three parts (443d). 
How, then, can the difference between two tendencies — forming attitudes on the 
basis of calculation versus forming attitudes on the basis of how things appear — 
fully explain why there are three parts of the soul? 

Defenders of the view we have been considering hold that the non-rational 
part of the soul, the part that forms its attitudes on the basis of how things appear, 
includes the spirited and appetitive parts. Perhaps the most obvious way to 
respond to this question, then, 1s to argue that the distinction between spirit and 
appetite is made on the basis of the different things that appear good to each. More 
specifically, victory, honor, and esteem appear good to the spirited part and so it 
forms it attitudes on the basis of these appearances. But things like food, drink, 
and sex appear good to the appetitive part and so it forms its attitudes on the basis 
of these appearances. 
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If, however, we assume, quite reasonably, that for something to appear good 
just is or at least includes being attracted to that thing, then it seems there 1s 
something about each part that 1s already positively attuned to and attracted to 
the relevant objects, independently of the tendency to form beliefs and desires 
on the basis of appearances.* And if this 1s true, then we cannot conclude that the 
tendency to form attitudes on the basis of appearances explains the tendency to 
desire certain things. The tendency to be attracted to and so ultimately desire cer- 
tain things seems fundamental to the spirited and appetitive parts of the soul. And 
indeed this makes sense: it seems that we are creatures who find victory, honor, 
and esteem, as well as food, drink, and sex, attractive and good, independently 
of whether we also have a tendency to form beliefs and desires on the basis of 
how things appear. Whatever else the purposes of the tripartite theory, it certainly 
seems designed first and foremost to highlight this human tendency to find certain 
things attractive in order to explain common motivational patterns. 

If all this is correct, then we still do not have an answer to our original question. 
We cannot say that Socrates associates the desire for victory, honor, and esteem, 
and the desire for food, drink, and sex, with forming beliefs on the basis of appear- 
ances since this cognitive tendency explains why we have these desires. Instead, 
we have seen that the tendency to be attracted to these things 1s fundamental to 
the parts of the soul. Thus, we still need an explanation for why Socrates associ- 
ates the desire for victory, honor, and esteem, and food, drink, and sex, with the 
tendency to form beliefs on the basis of appearances alone. 


3. The parts of the soul, function, and value 


I propose that to answer our question we should look more carefully at the nature 
of the part. Most commentators have sought to illuminate the nature of the parts 
by focusing on the distinct things they desire and pursue.’ But in fact Socrates also 
characterizes the parts as capable of doing distinct things.’ Indeed, throughout the 
Republic, Socrates characterizes the parts in two main ways: 1n terms of what they 
do, their capacity or function, and in terms of what sort of thing each values and 
pursues. In what follows, I discuss the parts 1n turn, with an emphasis on high- 
lighting their unique capacity or function, their unique object of pursuit, and the 
relationship between them. More specifically, I argue that each part of the soul 1s 
the source of a capacity that is uniquely suited to attain a certain end or goal, one 
which we are disposed to value. 


3.1 The rational part 


Socrates claims that the rational part of the soul has the capacity to calculate. 
Thus, in the argument for soul division in Republic IV, Socrates distinguishes the 
rational from the appetitive element by holding that the rational element 1s “the 
element in the soul with which it calculates, the rationally calculating element’ 
(439d). Throughout most of the Republic, Socrates emphasizes the rational part’s 
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capacity to reason about what is best for the soul as a whole. Thus, in Republic 
IV, he argues that the rational part is wise and “exercises foresight on behalf of 
the whole soul” (441le); he claims that the rational part, 1n virtue of its capacity 
to deliberate, would do the finest job guarding the soul (442b); and he claims that 
the rational part makes pronouncements and “has within it the knowledge of what 
is advantageous — both for each part and for the whole, the community composed 
of all three” (442c). This conception of reason’s capacity to calculate about what 
is best for the whole soul is reiterated in book [X, where Socrates likens the soul 
to the union of a human being (reason), a lion (spirit), and a many-headed beast 
(the appetites). He holds that when the human being (reason) rules, it takes care 
of the many-headed beast like a farmer, nurturing the gentle heads and preventing 
the savage ones from growing, while making the lion’s nature his ally, with the 
result that they are friends with one another and with himself (589a—b). This sug- 
gests that reason scrutinizes the desires of the other parts, encouraging some and 
discouraging others, with the aim of harmonizing these desires and ensuring that 
the desires of one part do not grow too large and overwhelm the soul. We should 
stress, though, that Socrates does not think that reason only calculates about what 
is best for the person. In book IX, he characterizes reason as that with which a per- 
son learns in general (580d), and he claims that the person who 1s ruled by reason 
is a philosopher (581b—c), someone who strives for all kinds of knowledge and, in 
particular, knowledge of the forms (474bff). 

But Socrates does not characterize the rational part only in terms of what it can 
do. He also characterizes it in terms of what it loves and values. Thus, in book 
IV, Socrates suggests that reason 1s the source of the love of learning found in 
those who live in Athens (435e—436a). In Republic LX, he describes the rational 
part as the part that loves to learn and that 1s always wholly straining to know the 
truth (581b). And, as we just saw, he describes the individual who 1s ruled by rea- 
son as a lover of wisdom, or a philosopher, an individual whose dominant value 
and greatest pleasure is thinking, learning, and trying to understand the world 
(581 bff). 

In sum, then, Socrates characterizes the rational part in two main ways: in 
terms of what it can do (namely, calculate) and 1n terms of what it loves and val- 
ues (which 1s learning, understanding, and knowing the truth, including the truth 
about what 1s best). We can synthesize these characterizations 1n the following 
way: reason 1s the source of a certain capacity, calculating, that enables us to attain 
a certain end, knowing and acting 1n the light of the truth, which we desire and 
value. Socrates holds that a person who 1s ruled by reason makes exercising her 
ability to calculate in pursuit of the truth the dominant value in her life. 


3.2 The spirited part 


Socrates first explicitly introduces the spirited part as that with which we feel 
anger (439e) and his subsequent illustrations of spirit highlight its capacity to 
get angry and fight. Thus, Socrates describes Leontius’s spirit as angry at and 
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struggling against his desires for moving him to act 1n a way he does not approve 
(439e—442b). He claims that when a noble man 1s treated unjustly, his spirit boils 
and grows harsh and fights as an ally of what he holds to be just (440c—d). And he 
claims that Odysseus’s spirit grows angry and wants to retaliate against his maids 
for flirting with his enemies (441b-—c). Socrates also highlights spirit’s ability to 
fight in his description of its normative roles. So, he claims that reason and spirit 
should rule the soul and guard it against unruly appetites and external enemies: 
reason by deliberating and spirit by fighting, following the ruler, and using its 
courage to carry out the things on which the former has decided (442a—b). Indeed, 
Socrates defines courage as spirit’s ability to preserve through pains and pleasures 
the pronouncements of reason about what should and should not inspire terror, 
presumably so it can enable the individual to stay strong against an enemy and 
carry out what reason deems best (442b-—c). 

It is reasonable to think that spirit gets angry and fights when it perceives some 
kind of threat to the self. Socrates seems to think that this can manifest 1n a variety 
of ways. Surely spirit enables one to get angry and fight against physical threats 
to oneself or one’s own. Thus, Socrates says that animals have spirit and that this 
is what enables their courage and ability to fight against an enemy, and he claims 
that spirited individuals are best suited to guard the city against enemies (375a—b). 
In other cases, however, Socrates stresses that spirit gets angry at threats to one’s 
honor and self-worth. Thus, Leontius 1s angry at his desires for moving him to act 
in a way he does not approve, the noble man 1s angry at the person who treats him 
unjustly, and Odysseus 1s angry at the disrespect he receives from his maids. We 
can conclude from all this, then, that the spirited part 1s the source of the ability 
or capacity to get angry and to use this energy to fight and win against an enemy, 
someone or something that poses a threat to one’s self, ranging from a threat to 
one’s basic life to a threat to one’s sense of honor and self-worth. 

As in the case of reason, however, Socrates does not just characterize spirit in 
terms of what it can do, but also in terms of what it loves and values. In Republic 
IX, Socrates says that the spirited part loves mastery, victory, and high repute, and 
thus that it is appropriate to describe it as victory loving and honor loving (58la— 
b). He describes an individual who 1s ruled by spirit as victory loving (581c) and 
as someone who wants to be honored for his courage (582c). In Republic VAII, 
Socrates describes the individual who 1s ruled by spirit as a proud and honor- 
loving man (550b). He claims that such a person loves ruling and honor, but bases 
his claims to rule on exploits in war and things having to do with war; and he 
describes him as a lover of physical training and hunting (549a). 

In sum, Socrates describes the spirited part in two ways: in terms of what it 
can do, namely, get angry and fight, and in terms of what it loves and values, vic- 
tory, honor, and esteem. Again, then, we can synthesize these features of spirit in 
the following way: spirit is the source of a capacity, to get angry and fight, that 
enables us to attain a goal, victory, honor, and esteem, which we desire and value. 
When an individual 1s ruled by the spirited part of the soul, he or she makes exer- 
cising this capacity to get angry and fight in pursuit of victory and honor his or her 
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dominant goal. This explains why the person who 1s ruled by spirit 1s interested 
in competitive arenas — war, athletics, hunting — since these are arenas where 
one’s courage, one’s ability to fight against both external and internal enemies 
(e.g. fear), are on display. 


3.3 The appetitive part 


Socrates primarily characterizes the appetitive part of the soul as the source of 
the capacity to feel desires for things that satisfy bodily needs, though clearly 
the appetitive part’s desires go beyond what is necessary for bodily survival and 
well-being. Thus, in book IV, he introduces the appetitive part as the part that feels 
passions, hungers, and thirst, as well as that is stirred by other appetites, “friend 
to certain ways of being filled and certain pleasures” (439d). He also describes 
the appetitive part as the part that aims to be filled with the so-called pleasures 
of the body (442a). In book IX, he claims that the appetitive part is multi-form, 
but that 1t is reasonable to name it after the biggest and strongest things 1n it, its 
appetites for food, drink, sex, and all the things that go along with them (580d-e). 
In book VIII, Socrates discusses the difference between necessary and unneces- 
sary desires, and this discussion also stresses the relationship between appetitive 
desires and the body. Socrates claims that necessary desires include those that are 
required for life and those whose satisfaction benefits us. Bread (here understood 
more generally as food), for example, is both necessary for life and beneficial, 
while relishes, though surely not necessary for life, are beneficial and conducive 
to well-being. Unnecessary desires are those that we can get rid of if we practice 
from childhood on and whose presence does not do any good but may do harm. 
Appetites that go beyond bread and relishes, for example, and seek other sorts 
of foods (which are neither beneficial nor conducive to well-being), are harm- 
ful to the soul’s capacity for wisdom and temperance (558d—559c). Interestingly, 
Socrates also repeatedly characterizes the appetitive part as desiring money (442a, 
580e—581a), but it is reasonably clear that it does so, at least initially, because it 
associates money with the satisfaction of bodily desires (580e). In sum, then, the 
appetitive part is the source of the capacity to desire things that can be consumed 
by and gratify the body.” 

As in the other cases, Socrates characterizes the appetitive part not just in terms 
of what it does, but also in terms of what it loves and values, though his character1- 
zation in this respect 1s not quite as straightforward. As we have seen, in Republic 
LX, Socrates claims that the appetitive part 1s multi-form but that for the purposes 
of argument it is reasonable to call it the money-loving and profit-loving part, 
since its appetites for things like food, drink, and sex are most easily satisfied by 
money (580d—58 1a). In books VIII and IX, Socrates claims that being ruled by the 
appetitive part of the soul can take different forms: some people who are ruled by 
this part love and value money more than anything else (553a—555); others seem 
to value the freedom to satisfy whatever desires they happen to have (558c—56le): 
and in the worst case, someone ruled by the appetitive part is simply driven to 
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satisfy his strongest desires, no matter how outrageous (571a—580c). Perhaps we 
can conclude that the appetitive part loves and values gratifying (or having the 
ability to gratify) its desires, whatever those desires may be. 

So, in sum, Socrates characterizes the appetitive part 1n two ways: it 1s the 
source of our capacity to desire things that can be consumed by and satisfy the 
body, and it is at the same time the source of our interest in gratifying those par- 
ticular desires. We can synthesize by saying that the appetitive part 1s the source 
of our capacity to desire, to signal that one should seek something 1n the envi- 
ronment that can be consumed by the body, which then motivates the person to 
pursue it, thereby enabling him or her to gratify the desire. 

Let us, then, sum up the results of this examination of the nature of the parts of 
the soul. We have seen that Socrates holds that each part of the soul is dedicated 
to performing a certain function in pursuit of a certain end which it 1s positively 
oriented towards and values. More specifically, the rational part is the source of 
the capacity to reason and thereby attain truth and understanding; the spirited part 
is the source of the capacity to get angry and fight against threats to the self and 
thereby attain victory and honor; and the appetitive part is the source of the capac- 
ity to desire, to signal that there 1s something 1n the environment that can gratify 
the body, thereby moving the person to pursue the object and attain satisfaction. 
Socrates’s tripartite psychology claims, then, that as humans we are fundamen- 
tally oriented towards certain ends and have parts of the mind that have the unique 
ability to attain them. Because we are, by nature, positively oriented towards these 
ends, Socrates seems to think that it is not uncommon for individuals to take one 
of them and elevate it to their dominant value in life. Thus, Socrates claims that to 
be ruled by a certain part of the soul 1s to take the relevant end to be one’s dom1- 
nant end or value. 

But why does Socrates think that we have these parts of the soul in particular? 
In Republic X, Socrates suggests that tripartition is due to the soul’s partnership 
with the body.’ While reason 1s clearly essential to the soul, the spirited and appe- 
titive parts are somehow a result of or related to embodiment (611b—612a). Thus, 
one reasonable answer to the question of why we have the non-rational parts in 
particular is that each part positively orients us towards something that we need 
given the fact that we are embodied and 1s uniquely suited to help us attain it. So, 
our body needs to be nourished, it needs certain things 1n order to survive and to 
be satiated; the appetitive part is the source of the capacity to desire those things, 
to positively orient us towards things in the environment that satisfy the body. But 
the fact that we have a body also means that we need to be protected, both from 
external threats, such as individuals who want to harm us, and internal threats that 
arise from the body, such as appetites, which are prone to go to excess 1n ruinous 
ways. Thus, the spirited part of the soul is the source of the capacity to get angry 
at those threats and fight against them, seeing victory over them as good. 

The 7imaeus provides some confirmation for this view. While a full discussion 
of the Zimaeus is outside the scope of this chapter, some passages stress that the 
appetitive and spirited parts of the soul are tied to embodiment and are geared 
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towards attaining things that we need because we are embodied.’ Thus, Socrates 
claims that when the demi-gods created mortals, they had to create a different type 
of soul as well, a mortal type of soul, which he describes as containing the desires 
characteristic of appetite and spirit (69c—d). When he describes where the gods 
placed each aspect of the mortal part of the soul in the body, he highlights their 
particular role in preserving and caring for the body. So, he says, 


The part of the soul that has appetites for food and drink and whatever 
else it feels a need for, given the body’s nature, they settled 1n the area 
between the midriff and the boundary toward the navel. In the whole of 
this region they constructed something like a trough for the body’s nour- 
ishment. Here they tied this part of the soul down like a beast, a wild one, 
but one they could not avoid sustaining along with the others if a mortal 
race were ever to be. 

(70d—e)'* 


Thus, Socrates is clear that the appetitive part of the soul is oriented, at least in 
part, towards getting the body what it needs to survive. He goes on to say that gods 
settled the part of the soul that exhibits manliness and spirit nearer the head, so 
that it could listen to reason and constrain by force the appetitive part if it refuses 
to obey the commands of reason. Thus, they settled it near the heart, which causes 
the blood to course through all the bodily members (69e—70b). He continues: 


That way, if spirit’s might should boil over at a report from reason that 
some wrongful act involving these members 1s taking place — something 
being done to them from outside or even something originating from the 
appetites within — every bodily part that 1s sensitive may be keenly sen- 
sitized to the exhortation or threats and so listen and follow completely. 

(70b) 


As in the Republic, then, we see Socrates highlighting spirit’s role in safeguard- 
ing the person from threats, both external and internal.’ Both the Republic and 
the Zimaeus, then, suggest that Socrates might think that we have appetitive and 
spirited parts of the soul in particular since they enable us to attain things — food, 
drink, and sex, and victory over enemies — that we need as embodied humans." 
In sum, Socrates thinks that the purpose of the appetitive and spirited parts 
of the soul is to positively orient us towards food, drink, and sex, and victory, 
honor, and esteem respectively, since these things are important for our survival as 
embodied creatures. Recall that earlier we said that the appetitive part of the soul 
is responsible for the fact that instances of food, drink, and sex consistently appear 
good to us, and the spirited part of the soul 1s responsible for the fact that threats to 
the self appear bad and winning out over them appear good. This account explains 
why: as embodied creatures food, drink, and sex, as well as victory, honor, and 
esteem, are necessary for our survival and so highly salient to us; instances of 
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such things are, in other words, likely to appear good to those parts of the soul 
whose job it 1s to attain those things. 

We should stress, however, that the fact that we have a tendency to find 
instances of food, drink, and sex, as well as victory, honor, and esteem, good does 
not mean that every instance of these will appear good to us, for our other experi- 
ences and beliefs can affect the way things appear. If, for example, someone has 
been habituated to think that dessert is unhealthy or revenge small-minded, then 
instances of those things may not appear good to him or her. Moreover, the fact 
that we have a tendency to find food, drink, and sex, as well as victory, honor, and 
esteem, good does not mean that we will act on every appearance of goodness. 
Even if a particular instance of food or victory appears good to us, reason can 
intervene, scrutinize, and if necessary critique the appearance, and so prevent us 
from forming a full-fledged desire on its basis. This 1s why Socrates thinks it 1s 
crucial for reason to rule in the soul. 

We are now 1n a position to suggest a line of response to the question with 
which we began: why does Socrates think that the parts that desire food, drink, 
and sex and victory, honor, and esteem are also the parts that form their beliefs on 
the basis of appearances? We have seen that the parts are fundamentally distin- 
guished by what they do and value. Reason calculates, which enables it to pursue 
the truth. Spirit gets angry and uses this energy to fight, which enables it to attain 
victory, honor, and esteem. And the appetitive part desires, it positively orients 
the person to objects that can gratify the body, which enables us to pursue those 
objects and attain satisfaction. This account suggests an answer to our question. 
Socrates seems to think that each part of the soul has a specific job to do in the 
life of the person; perhaps, then, he thinks that each part only has the cognitive 
resources it needs to do its job. It is the rational part’s role to discover the truth; 
thus, it is the part that has the ability to scrutinize how things appear and to use 
more sophisticated methods of reasoning to arrive at the truth. Spirit’s role is to 
identify threats and move the person to win out over them, and the appetitive 
part’s role 1s to identify things that can satisfy the body and move the person to 
pursue them. In both of these cases, forming judgments on the basis of appear- 
ances 1s enough to get the person in motion to go after these things and, 1n typical 
cases, get them. Perhaps Socrates thinks, then, that these parts simply do not need 
greater cognitive resources 1n order to attain their ends. 

Of course one potential problem for this line of thought 1s this: there may be 
occasions where we do need to distinguish between, say, real and apparent food 
(e.g. between nutritious versus poisonous mushrooms) or between real and appar- 
ent threats. Thus perhaps these parts do need to scrutinize appearances and engage 
in calculations in order to attain their ends. However, while it 1s true that there 
may be occasions where we need to distinguish between real and apparent food 
or threats, this need not entail that the appetitive and spirited parts must have their 
own ability to scrutinize appearances. Instead, it could entail that the appetitive 
and spirited parts must have the ability to be responsive 1n various ways to reason, 
that part of the soul whose specific job is to scrutinize appearances and intervene 
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should the need arise. Indeed, 1t might be better in some respects for the spirited 
and appetitive parts to be merely responsive to reason as opposed to having their 
own sophisticated cognitive abilities. For scrutinizing appearances and perform- 
ing calculations is effortful and may 1n certain circumstances — say circumstances 
of material scarcity and threat — slow down the operation of the parts 1n unneces- 
sary and potentially detrimental ways. 

In sum, I have suggested that thinking about the parts of the soul in terms of 
their functional role suggests a possible line of response to the question of why 
Socrates associates certain desires with certain cognitive tendencies: the spirited 
and appetitive parts have a specific role to play in the life of the person, a role 
which does not require that they have their own ability to scrutinize appearances 
and perform calculations; it 1s enough for these parts to be responsive to reason, 
the part of the soul whose specific job 1s to uncover the truth using sophisticated 
forms of reasoning should the need arise. Of course more needs to be said to fully 
articulate and defend this line of thought, but I hope to have shown that it is a 
promising route to explore. 


4. Conclusion: tripartition and dual process 
theories of judgment 


In closing, I would like to highlight some similarities between Plato’s theory of 
tripartition and a theory championed by many psychologists today, dual process 
theories of judgment. Many contemporary psychologists hold that there are dis- 
tinct processes by which human beings make judgments about the world. These 
processes are often referred to as “system one’ and “system two,’ and the opera- 
tions of each correspond very roughly to the distinction between intuition and 
reflection.'’ While there is debate about how to characterize the necessary or 
defining features of each system, it is generally agreed that system one processes 
are often quick, automatic, and intuitive, while system two processes are often 
slow, deliberate, and sequential.'* The judgments of system one, then, are not a 
result of the person deciding to determine whether something is, for example, 
large or small, good or bad. Instead, something just appears large or small, or 
good or bad, with little or no sense of voluntary control. Many contemporary 
psychologists think there are multiple system one processes; that 1s, there are mul- 
tiple distinct and autonomous processes 1n the psyche which are responsible for 
generating our automatic, intuitive judgments. The judgments of system two, on 
the other hand, are a result of something more akin to conscious deliberation. Psy- 
chologists hold that, in general, system one processes yield default responses to a 
variety of situations. But these judgments can be intervened on by the distinctive 
higher-order reasoning processes of system two. Thus, system two 1s responsible 
for scrutinizing the intuitive judgments generated by system one and controlling 
its impulses if necessary. 

Since both Plato and contemporary psychologists advance theories accord- 
ing to which there are distinct ‘parts’ of the mind, it 1s reasonable to wonder if 
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they are gesturing at the same basic distinctions and so positing theories with the 
same basic shape. I think that they are.’’ Just as contemporary theories hold that 
there are, broadly speaking, two ways of forming judgments, so Socrates thinks 
there are, broadly speaking, two ways of forming judgments: one that 1s delib- 
erate and reflective and another that 1s automatic and intuitive. Moreover, like 
many contemporary psychologists, Socrates holds that there are numerous dis- 
tinct and autonomous systems responsible for yielding our automatic and intuitive 
judgments. Socrates 1s keenly interested in motivation and value. Accordingly, 
he highlights the spirited and appetitive parts of the soul, which are the parts 
responsible for two kinds of very typical quick, intuitive judgments, those revolv- 
ing around the value and pursuit of victory, honor, and esteem, as well as food, 
drink, and sex, respectively. As we mentioned earlier, however, there 1s evidence 
that Socrates 1s not committed to the thought that there are only three parts of the 
soul (443d-e). 

In highlighting and characterizing the appetitive and spirited parts in the way 
that he does, Socrates tells us why we are prone to make quick, intuitive judg- 
ments about the value of victory, honor, and esteem or food, drink, and sex. In 
short, we have parts of the mind that are uniquely suited to positively orient us 
towards and attain instances of victory, honor, and esteem, as well as food, drink, 
and sex. In other words, we have parts of the mind that automatically see instances 
of these things as attractive and so are prone to form quick judgments about their 
value. And we have these parts of the mind in turn because they are uniquely 
suited to help us get what we need as embodied creatures. Socrates 1s clear, how- 
ever, that in order to flourish, we often need to use our reason to scrutinize and 
intervene on the impulses of the spirited and appetitive part, which, without such 
Supervision, can lead us astray and threaten to overtake our lives. 


Notes 


1 Many thanks to David Bronstein, Peter Carruthers, Rachana Kamtekar, Whitney 
Schwab, Clerk Shaw, Christopher Shields, and John Sisko for comments on an earlier 
version of this chapter. 

Adam, Murphy, Nehamas. 

Lorenz, Moss, Singpurwalla (2011). 

All quotations are from Reeve (2004). 

Annas, pp. 337-338. 

Moss, Singpurwalla (2010, 2011). As 1s evident from the argument of this chapter, 

I would no longer say that the cognitive capacities of the parts fully explain the moti- 

vational capacities. 

7 For commentators who hold that Socrates thinks that appetitive desires at least are 
independent of our beliefs about goodness, see Irwin, Penner, Reeve. For those who 
hold that he thinks appetites involve cognizing the object of desire as good, see Bobo- 
nich, Carone, Lesses, Moss, Singpurwalla (2010). 

8 See Singpurwalla (2006, 2010, 2011) for a more precise account of the relationship 
between appearances, attraction, and desire. 

9 For one of the best papers exemplifying this approach, see Cooper. 
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Kamtekar (2008, 2018) is a notable exception. She focuses on the function, or as she 
calls it, the capacity, of each part to illuminate the nature of the parts of the soul. 

In book VIII, Socrates claims that the ‘democratic character’ — one of the personality 
types that is ruled by the appetitive part — desires things like politics, military training, 
and philosophy (561c—d). These do not seem to be desires that gratify the body. Scott 
argues that the democratic person has a shifting character: at one time he 1s ruled by the 
spirited part, at another time the rational part, at another time by the appetitive part. If 
he 1s right, then we need not think that the appetitive part 1s the source of the desire to 
engage in military activity or philosophy. 

Burnyeat also claims that the spirited and appetitive parts are somehow a result of 
embodiment. 

Johansen and Kamtekar (2018) argue that the 7imaeus stresses the positive function of 
the parts of the soul. Kamtekar (2018) argues that each part of the soul is teleologically 
oriented towards the good. 

All translations of the Zimaeus from Zeyl. 

See Brennan for an interesting account of spirit’s functional role as ‘policing’ the appe- 
tites in others and ourselves. 

In the Phaedrus, Socrates suggests that the gods have spirited and appetitive parts 
of the soul; this poses a challenge for the view that those parts are somehow tied 
to embodiment, since the gods (as Socrates conceives of them) are never embodied. 
However, the context for the claim that the gods have spirited and appetitive parts 
is complicated, for it 1s made during the course of a speech which 1s designed both 
to display Socrates’s oratorical skills and move his interlocutor, Phaedrus, towards a 
more philosophical way of life. Socrates describes the soul of both gods and humans 
as the union of a charioteer (reason) and two horses (spirit and appetite); the gods’ 
horses, however, are good and obedient, while humans have at least one bad and unruly 
horse (appetite) (246aff). It 1s possible that Socrates depicts the gods as having spirited 
and appetitive parts simply to inspire Phaedrus (and us, Plato’s readers) to make our 
spirited and appetitive parts fully obedient to reason, so that we can be as god-like as 
possible. 

For a recent overview, see Kahnemann; see also Evans and Stanovich. 

See Evans and Stanovich, who argue that the defining feature of what they call type 
one processes 1s that they are autonomous, 1n so far as they do not require controlled 
attention and make minimal demands on working memory, while the defining feature 
of type two processes 1s that they make use of working memory, which enables us to 
engage in hypothetical thinking and consequential decision-making. Carruthers argues 
for a similar characterization. 

In a recent paper, Tamar Gendler has suggested that Plato’s theory 1s missing the 
insights crucial to dual process theories of judgment. While she lauds Plato for not- 
ing that the mind contains distinct and autonomous sources of motivation, and while 
she agrees that the parts he cites might indeed be the source of our felt experiences 
of conflict, she thinks that he fails to highlight a distinct source of error: our capacity 
to make quick, intuitive judgments, many of which are a result of culturally encoded 
stereotypes. Referring to Socrates’s image of the soul in the Phaedrus, she argues that 
Socrates fails to note that there is ‘a third horse,’ namely, the part of us that 1s respon- 
sible for making quick, intuitive judgments. I hope to have suggested 1n this chapter, 
however, that Gendler’s critique 1s at least somewhat misguided, since Plato’s theory 
of tripartition and dual process theories of judgment have more 1n common than might 
first appear. More specifically, Socrates 7s aware that there are parts of us that are prone 
to make quick, intuitive judgments, and he has identified two of those parts: spirit and 
appetite. Moreover, he 1s aware that the fact that these parts form beliefs on the basis 
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of appearances makes them particularly susceptible to cultural influences of a certain 
kind, as his critique of art in Republic X makes clear. If, then, Socrates’s famous image 
of the soul requires a third horse (or more), it 1s not to acknowledge our tendency 
to make quick, intuitive judgments, but rather to identify additional sources of those 
judgments. 
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COSMIC AND HUMAN COGNITION 
IN THE TIMAEUS" 


Gabor Betegh 


1. Cosmic intellects 


Many early Greek philosophers thought that higher level cognitive functions are 
not the prerogatives of human beings and the gods of the traditional pantheon. The 
orderly functioning of the cosmos, the regularity and constancy of its cyclical pro- 
cesses, were in need of explanation. Where does this order stem from and how is 
it maintained, if not for eternity, at least for immensely long periods of time? One 
possibility was to refer to some form of cosmic law or necessity. Another was to 
posit a cosmic intelligence, which 1s in some way akin to human intelligence, yet 
immensely more powerful, capable of governing and steering the entire cosmos 
and rendering physical processes regulated and orderly. We find different expres- 
sions of this latter model, possibly in combination with the first model, in the 
fragments of Xenophanes, Heraclitus, Parmenides’ Doxa, Anaxagoras, Diogenes 
of Apollonia, and Archelaus of Athens. There is good evidence that such ideas 
were current also in Athens around the time of Socrates. Hecuba in her prayer in 
Euripides’ 7rojan Women (884—7) lists human intelligence, alongside necessity 
and Zeus, as one possible identification of the supreme cosmic god. More impor- 
tant for our present topic, Xenophon presents Socrates approvingly giving voice 
to such a theory (Mem. 1.4.8). 

Earlier Platonic dialogues, which are supposed to more closely reflect the ideas 
of the historical Socrates, do not elaborate on the idea of a cosmic intelligence — 
overall, the Socrates of these dialogues shows little concern for cosmological 
questions. There are, moreover, good reasons why such an immanent cosmic 1ntel- 
ligence 1s absent from the dialogues of Plato’s middle period as well. In these texts 
the physical world 1s presented as possessing very limited orderliness and inherent 
rationality; 1f there 1s any order and rationality 1n it, it comes not from an immanent 
cosmic intellect, but from its relation to the transcendent Forms, even if the precise 
nature of this relation, as Plato candidly acknowledges, remains an open question. 

In his later period, and most prominently in the 7imaeus, Plato appears to allow 
more intrinsic value and orderliness to the physical world, and, correspondingly, 
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shows more interest in the source of these features. Yet even in the 7imaeus, Plato 
remains committed to the idea that the ultimate origin of anything that 1s rational 
and orderly in the corporeal world must be transcendent to 1t. In order to account 
for the relationship between the physical world and the eternal and changeless, 
and hence inactive, transcendent realities, he posits a similarly transcendent yet 
active divine craftsman who creates order in the inherently disorderly corporeal 
realm by moulding it, as far as possible, on the model of eternal, perfect, and 
intelligible transcendent entities. With the introduction of the divine craftsman, 
we get a partial answer to the question concerning the ordered structure of the 
cosmos. 

Yet, even if he is the ultimate origin of rationality and structure in the physical 
world, the divine craftsman does not seem to be directly involved in maintaining 
the everyday functioning of the cosmos. Timaeus, the spokesman of the dialogue, 
calls the cosmos itself a living god, constituted of a rational soul and a physical 
body, both created from preexisting stuffs by the divine craftsman (34b).° The 
orderly motions of the heavenly bodies, which 1n turn guarantee the regularity of 
other physical processes, are described as being only the visible manifestations 
of the regular motions of the soul of the cosmos. The rational soul of the world, 
similarly to the Presocratic cosmologies mentioned previously, 1s at the same time 
the cosmic counterpart of the individual rational human souls. 

Interestingly enough, the transcendent divinity — as his job title, ‘craftsman’, 
also indicates — is the divine paradigm of practical rationality. His activity in cre- 
ating the orderly cosmos exemplifies how a rational agent can achieve the best 
results given certain initial limiting conditions and constraints inherent 1n the fea- 
tures of the raw material one has to work with.* On the other hand, as we shall 
see in a moment, the immanent soul of the cosmos is the paradigm of higher, and 
indeed the highest, forms of cognitive activities, which include not only forming 
correct opinions about the physical world, but also gaining genuine knowledge 
about eternal realities. This 1s a new development not only compared to Plato’s 
previous dialogues. Timaeus’ description of the cognitive functioning of the soul 
of the cosmos, and its relation to the highest cognitive functions of human beings, 
contains significantly novel elements compared to the Presocratic accounts as 
well. For beyond some rather vague pronouncements about the supreme cognitive 
abilities of their respective cosmic gods and intelligences, the Presocratics — as 
far as we can judge from their extant fragments — said next to nothing about the 
actual cognitive processes that characterise these cosmic intelligences and, just as 
important, how their cognitive processes are related to the cognitive functions of 
human beings. 

In what follows, I shall approach Plato’s account of the relationship between 
cosmic and human rational soul not by comparing it to its Presocratic predeces- 
sors, but by showing how the views put forward in the 7imaeus can be conceived 
as offering solutions to a number of problems raised, but left unanswered, in Pla- 
to’s earlier dialogues. 
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2. The Affinity Argument of the Phaedo 


There are many ways 1n which the 7imaeus appears to be directly related to the 
Phaedo, which on a standard chronology was written considerably earlier, around 
the beginning of Plato’s middle period. It 1s in the Phaedo that Socrates expresses 
most explicitly his discontent with the explanatory accounts of those of his pre- 
decessors who engaged in ‘inquiry into nature’, and it 1s 1n this context that he 
formulates the need for a cosmology that explains the structure and functioning of 
the cosmos with reference to a cosmic rationality aiming at the best (96a—99c). In 
important respects, the Zimaeus fulfills precisely this project.* This much seems to 
be relatively obvious and uncontested. I would like to maintain, however, that in 
developing his conception of the cosmic soul and its relation to individual human 
souls in the Zimaeus Plato was also reflecting on a number of problems of great 
consequence that remained unresolved in the Phaedo, and, in particular, in that 
part of the dialogue which 1s customarily called the Affinity Argument (77a—84b). 

The Affinity Argument, the last of the three initial arguments for the 1mmortal- 
ity of the soul, has received bad press. In his classic commentary on the Phaedo, 
Kenneth Dorter maintained that we should appreciate it not for its logical consist- 
ency, but rather for 1ts emotive value and elevated massage (Dorter 1982: 76). One 
recent interpreter even claimed that Plato introduced it 


precisely in order to illustrate how not to argue the case for immortality, and, 

more generally, how not to argue the case for any thesis. The affinity remarks, 

then, form part of an object lesson in how not to do good philosophy. 
(Elton, 1997: 313) 


It seems to me however that we arrive at a significantly different assessment of 
this section of the Phaedo if we recognise that it has a somewhat different agenda 
than simply arguing for the immortality of the soul. After all, Socrates himself 
acknowledges in the conclusion of the argument that he hasn’t 1n fact presented a 
watertight proof. As he says, “If all this is the case, isn’t the body the sort of thing 
to be quickly disintegrated, but soul, on the other hand, the sort to be altogether 
incapable of being disintegrated, or nearly so?’ (80b; my emphasis). Indeed, 
what does it mean that the soul is ‘nearly’ incapable of being disintegrated? 

On the face of it, the Affinity Argument purports to show that the soul 1s inde- 
structible because it shares more features with the transcendent immutable Forms 
than with the ever-changing composite physical bodies. Yet, as we have just seen, 
it is able to do so only with some serious caveats. So what 1s the function of the 
Affinity Argument, if it avowedly does not provide a cogent proof for the 1mmor- 
tality of the soul? I would like to maintain that the primary purpose of this sec- 
tion of the text is to return to a previous part of the dialogue, customarily called 
Socrates’ Defence (57a—69e), and to give a new formulation of the Defence with 
the help of the metaphysical framework developed 1n the intervening section of 
the dialogue, and in particular in the Recollection Argument (72e—77b). In the 
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Defence, Socrates tries to convince his friends that in so far as death is the sepa- 
ration of soul and body, and the philosophical life consists in separating the soul 
from the body as far as it is possible in our earthly life, the philosopher 1s practic- 
ing for death already during his embodied existence, and has therefore nothing to 
fear when biological death approaches. The Recollection Argument in turn argues 
for and solidifies the fundamental metaphysical division between transcendent 
and intelligible Forms on the one hand and perceptible physical bodies on the 
other, and presents the theses about the immortality of the soul and the existence 
of the Forms as standing or falling together (76d—77a).° Then, the Affinity Argu- 
ment picks up the central themes of the Defence, such as the relationship between 
body and soul, and the normative ideal of the purification of the soul from the 
body, and provides a new formulation of these theses, already equipped with 
the much more robust and philosophically well-articulated dualist metaphysical 
framework as developed in the Recollection Argument. 

Accordingly, at the outset of the Affinity Argument, Socrates distinguishes 
between these two kinds and gives them the following characterisation. Mem- 
bers of the first kind are ‘divine, immortal, intelligible, uniform, and incapable of 
being disintegrated, and . . . always stay in the same condition and state’ (80b). 
Moreover, being divine, there are ‘naturally the kind to rule and lead’ (80a). The 
clearest examples of this kind are the Forms (78d), even though it 1s not explained 
in exactly what the ruling and leading function of the Forms consist. Members of 
the other kind are ‘mortal, resistant to intelligence, multiform, able to disintegrate, 
and never in the same state’ (80b). It 1s to this latter kind that everything bodily, 
and consequently the human body itself, belongs. 

Interestingly, although he has his interlocutors’ consent that they will assume 
that only these two kinds of beings exist (79a), Socrates never actually says that 
the human soul squarely belongs 1n the first kind. Or, for that matter, that it belongs 
in the second kind. The soul shares certain key features with members of the first 
kind, whereas there are other features in respect of which it is unlike them and 
more like members of the second kind. For instance, it is surely not true of the 
soul that it would always be 1n the same state as the members of the first kind 
emphatically are. Bodily pleasures and pains, as well as perceptions stemming 
from bodies, can affect the soul — and as we have learnt in the Defence they can 
affect 1t very negatively — whereas bona fide members of the first kind are com- 
pletely immune to any such deleterious influences from the bodily. Indeed, death, 
as the ultimate separation of the soul from the body, is beneficial precisely because 
as long as the soul 1s attached to the body, the body keeps disturbing the soul. 
Referring back to his earlier claims made in the Defence, Socrates explains in the 
Affinity Argument that whenever the soul uses sense perception through the body 


it 1s dragged by the body into things that never stay in the same state, and 
the soul itself wanders and 1s disturbed and giddy as 1f drunk, because the 
things it is grasping have the same kind of instability. 

(79c) 
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Sense perception causes disorder, instability, and confusion 1n the soul. 

What is more, the souls of those who are constantly preoccupied with bod- 
ies and bodily desires and pleasure can even become tainted with the physical 
characteristics of the body such as weight and visibility (81c). Socrates however 
adds that on the other hand, when the soul focuses on the divine, 1mmutable 
Forms, and 


considers them alone by itself, it gets away into that which 1s pure, 
always in existence, and immortal, and which stays in the same condi- 
tion; that the soul because it 1s akin to this, always comes to be with it 
whenever alone by itself and able to do so; that the soul 1s then in the 
same state and condition, because the things it 1s grasping have the same 
kind of stability; and that this state of the soul 1s called “wisdom”. 

(79d) 


Thus, even though the soul does not squarely belong in the first kind, it 1s similar 
and akin (ovyyevnc 79d; 79e) to the members of the first kind. By concentrating 
on these divine beings, the soul avoids and rectifies, as far as possible, the contfu- 
sion, wandering, and giddiness caused by perception and corporeal desires and 
pleasures, and becomes more stable. These disturbing desires are not restricted 
to drink, food, and sex, but include the love of money, power, and honour (82c). 
Giving a new formulation to the central tenet of the Defence, Socrates expresses 
his normative ideal in the Affinity Argument in the following terms: we can 
achieve the best life during our embodied, earthly existence when we focus on 
those beings which our soul 1s akin to, or ovyyevyc with, and thereby approximate 
the stable state that characterises the Forms. In this way, we distance our souls 
from the confusion and instability that characterises bodies and, at the same time, 
secure for ourselves the best possible post-mortem existence in which we can 
continue our quest for truth. 

Notably, this characterisation of the relationship between soul and the Forms, 
and the normative ideal this relationship bestows on the human beings, is not 
limited to the Phaedo. Plato’s language is strikingly similar when he describes 
the characteristic activities and natural motivations of the philosophical nature 
in Book 6 of the Republic. Socrates explains that such a nature has a passionate 
love for that kind of study which reveals to it the Forms and those features which 
have complete stability, not being subject to becoming and destruction (485a—b). 
In addition to possessing a set of natural cognitive endowments including good 
memory and quickness of mind, the philosophical nature is akin (ovyyevnc) to 
‘truth, justice, courage, and moderation’ (487a). For this reason, 


the genuine lover of learning naturally strives for what 1s. He does not 
linger over each of the many particulars that are subject of opinion, but 
keeps on striving towards it [1.e. what 1s], without losing or lessening his 
passion, until he grasps what the nature of each thing itself 1s with the 
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part of his soul that is fitted to grasp a thing of that sort because of its 
kinship (ovyyevet) with it. 
(490a-b, trans. Reeve, modified) 


Moreover, through an enduring study of the rational order of these realities, the 
soul of the philosopher gets assimilated to them, and becomes orderly (KOou10c) 
and divine, as far as possible: 


as he looks at and contemplates things that are orderly and always the 
same, that neither do injustice to one another nor suffer it, being all in a 
rational order, he imitates them and tries to become as like them as he 
can. Or do you think there is any way to prevent someone from asso- 
ciating with something he admires without imitating it? . . . Then the 
philosopher, by associating with what is orderly and divine, becomes as 
divine and orderly as a human being can. 

(500c, trans. Reeve, modified) 


This last passage further emphasises that the most important feature 1n respect 
of which the soul gets assimilated to the Forms 1s rational order — the ‘cosmos’ 
of the Forms — without however detailing what that order 1s. Moreover, having 
introduced the thesis of the tripartite soul 1n Book 4, Socrates now intimates that 
it is not the entire soul that is akin to the Forms, but only a part or aspect of 1t — in 
all probability only the rational part.’ 

In sum, although we do learn a great deal about the soul’s relationship to the 
Forms in these texts, at the end of the day it remains unexplained what it means 
exactly that the soul 1s akin to the divine Forms. Moreover, we do not get a 
straightforward answer to the question concerning the soul’s place 1n the twofold 
metaphysical framework. It remains unclear how the soul can have this dynamic 
middle status and become more like the divine and stable Forms or the disorderly 
always-changing bodies depending on which of the two it focuses on. It remains 
unclear whether the soul constitutes a third kind ultimately irreducible to the two 
other kinds, or whether it occupies this intermediary position between the two 
realms by some other way. And, further, 1t remains unexplained how the body can 
affect the soul, whereas it cannot affect the bona fide members of the first kind. 
For although the disturbances and negative effects caused by the body are central 
to Socrates’ claim that it 1s the greatest benefit for the philosopher to die, we do 
not in the end hear anything about the actual way in which the body can exert all 
its harmful effects on the soul.® 


3. The kinship of individual and cosmic 
soul in the 7imaeus 


As stated at the outset, I would like to suggest that the 7imaeus picks up and 
answers some of these issues left open in the Phaedo.’ Let us start with the 
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question of the middle position of the soul. By the description of the ingredi- 
ents out of which the divine craftsman formed both the soul of the cosmos and 
the rational souls of individual human beings, Timaeus finds a way to state very 
clearly that although the soul does not belong in either of the two kinds, it 1s not 
a third independent kind either. For he relates that the soul 1s a mixture of the two 
kinds, or more precisely of the Being, Same, and Different pertaining to the two 
kinds: 


In between the Being that is indivisible and always changeless, and the 
one that is divisible and comes to be in the corporeal realm, he [1.e. the 
divine craftsman] mixed a third, intermediate form of being, derived 
from the other two. Similarly, he made a mixture of the Same, and then 
one of the Different, in between their indivisible and their corporeal, 
divisible counterparts. And he took the three mixtures and mixed them 
together to make a uniform mixture, forcing the Different, which was 
hard to mix, into conformity with the Same. Now when he had mixed 
these two together with Being, and from the three had made a single 
mixture, he redivided the whole mixture into as many parts as his task 
required, each part remaining a mixture of the Same, the Different, and 
of Being. 

(35a)" 


This chunk of text, constituting a single syntactically very complex sentence in 
the Greek, presents a great number of interpretative puzzles that I cannot discuss 
in the present context. What is nonetheless clear is that the two types of Being, 
Same, and Different are characterised by the centrally important oppositions of 
the two kinds that we find in the Phaedo: indivisibility and changelessness on the 
one hand, and divisibility and corporeality on the other. These contrasting char- 
acteristics are thus 1n some way inherent to soul, both cosmic and human. Admit- 
tedly, one would still have many questions to ask from Timaeus at this point; yet 
his description at least goes some way to account for the fact that the soul cannot 
be classified in either of the Phaedo’s two kinds." 

Just as important, Timaeus agrees with the Socrates of the Phaedo and the 
Republic that the soul is a dynamic entity that gets assimilated to what it 1s primar- 
ily concerned with: 


Now, 1f someone got absorbed 1n his appetites or his ambitions and takes 
ereat pains to further them, all his thoughts are bound to become mortal. 
And so far as it is possible for a human being to thoroughly become 
mortal, he will not fall short of it, since it 1s this aspect of himself that 
he has strengthened all along. On the other hand, if a man has seriously 
devoted himself to the love of learning and to true wisdom, if he has 
exercised these aspects of himself above all, then there 1s absolutely no 
way that his thoughts can fail to be immortal and divine, should truth 
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come within his grasp. And to the extent that human nature can partake 
of immortality, he can in no way fail to achieve this: constantly caring 
for his divine part as he does, keeping well-ordered the guiding spirit that 
dwells within him, he must indeed be supremely happy. 

(90b-c) 


What 1s more, just a few sentences earlier, Timaeus had made clear that the divine, 
on which the soul should focus, is akin (ouyyevnc) to the soul (90a). So far we 
are stunningly close to what we have seen in the Phaedo and the Republic. Yet, in 
Timeaus’ account — and this 1s the first momentous difference compared to the ear- 
lier texts — the divine counterpart of the individual human soul on which it should 
focus, and to which it 1s akin, 1s not the Forms, but rather the soul of the cosmos. 
Indeed, in his description of the happiest human life, which constitutes the cre- 
scendo of his long speech, Timaeus explicitly calls the relationship between the 
individual human soul and its divine heavenly counterpart it ought to emulate 
‘kinship’ (ovyyéveta 90a). Moreover, he uses the same term when he states that 
the teleological cause of eye sight 1s to observe the heavenly motions, which are 
akin (Cuyyetc, 47b) to the motions of our rational soul. 

The nature of the kinship that remained unexplained 1n the earlier texts becomes 
entirely obvious in the 7Zimaeus. The cosmic soul and the individual rational soul 
are made by the same maker — the divine craftsman — of the same, although less 
pure, ingredients, mixed in the same way (41d), divided according to the same 
complex mathematical and harmonic ratios, and finally fashioned into concentric 
circles in the same manner (43d). The spherical human rational soul housed in our 
skulls are isomorphic miniature replicas of the spherical cosmic soul." 

All this however means a considerable shift from the original framework as for- 
mulated in the Affinity Argument and echoed 1n the Republic. For it turns out that 
what the human soul is akin to, and what it has to emulate by making it the object 
of cognition, are no longer the eternal, immutable, uniform Forms, but rather the 
generated, moving, composite cosmic soul. 

This shift might seem fatal to the core of the Affinity Argument conceived as 
an argument for the indestructibility of the soul. If as both the soul and its divine 
counterpart turn out to be generated composites — indeed composed by the divine 
craftsman of very different and contrasting ingredients hard to combine — it would 
follow that just like any other generated composite entity, the soul can be sub- 
ject to destruction. In fact, Timaeus fully acknowledges that anything that has 
been generated and composed is not immune to destruction and decomposition 
(41b). However, Timaeus at this point introduces a consideration which 1s entirely 
lacking from the Affinity Argument but is introduced as the ultimate explanatory 
desideratum at a later point of the Phaedo: the reference to the best. Qua com- 
posites, both the cosmic soul and the individual human souls are prone to disin- 
tegrate, just like any bodily composite. Nonetheless, they will not disintegrate 
because the demiurge made them good — indeed to be the best possible — so it 1s 
good that they remain in existence, and the demiurge will therefore not let them 
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disintegrate. By introducing teleology into the picture, Timaeus can thus maintain 
both the principal premises of the Affinity Argument, 1.e. (1) that generated com- 
posites are destructible and (11) that the human soul 1s like its divine counterpart 
in terms of indestructibility, while still maintaining that both the human soul and 
its divine counterpart will never in fact disintegrate because they are protected by 
the good will of the demiurge.'’ In this new framework, even the puzzling expres- 
sion of the Phaedo makes much better sense: “soul [is] the sort to be altogether 
incapable of being disintegrated, or nearly so’ ."" 

Note also that the cosmic soul is a much better role model for the individual 
soul than the Forms. After all, the Forms are immobile and devoid of any activity, 
whereas the soul, as Plato emphasises in his later works, has an essential, inherent 
relationship to motion, or can even be characterised as motion as such (Phaedrus 
245c—246e; Laws 10 895c—896c). However, the cosmic soul, created as the mov- 
ing image of eternity, can provide us with a paradigm of a motion that 1s as orderly 
as possible, and shows as much constancy as possible. Moreover, as we shall see 
in the final section of this chapter, the cosmic soul is not only intelligible like the 
Forms but — as 1s appropriate for a divine soul — also performs cognitive activity 
at the highest level. It 1s active, in constant motion, and due to its constant and 
fully regular motion, keeps cognising both the Forms and physical particulars.’ 
According to the new framework introduced 1n the 7imaeus, it is the constant and 
orderly divine cognitive activity, expressed in terms of regular circular motions, 
that we ought to replicate in our individual rational souls, and not the frozen per- 
fection of the Forms.'® 


4. Soul-body interaction 


On the list of issues raised but left unanswered in the Phaedo there 1s a centrally 
important item that I haven’t broached as yet: how can corporeal processes, per- 
ception, pleasure, and pain cause all the confusion that we ought to counter by 
focusing on the divine counterpart of our soul? Can the new way of conceiving 
the individual human rational soul and its divine kin as introduced 1n the 7imaeus 
help us to understand better how the body can exert its effects on the soul? In other 
words, to what extent can the psychology and physics of the 7imaeus deal with the 
question of body-soul interaction — an issue that has been almost completely left 
unexplained in the Phaedo, or for that matter in other dialogues. Indeed, it might 
very well be that Plato simply did not think that the interaction between body and 
soul is problematic. In the 7imaeus, however he does seem to consider this rela- 
tionship worthy of consideration and provides at least the outlines of an account 
of it. Of course, I will not suggest that Plato in this dialogue solved the problem 
of body-soul interaction. Nonetheless, I think it is worthwhile to try to identify, as 
precisely as possible, the limits of this new explanatory framework, and to see at 
which point, and for what reasons, the explanation breaks down. 

Prima facie, the Timaeus offers a strikingly simple answer to this question: 
the soul can interact with and be affected by the bodily because of its ontological 
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constitution. As we have seen, the soul has a share of the bodily in so far as the 
‘stuff’ out of which the soul is constituted contains not only indivisible Being, 
Different, and Same, but also divisible Being, Different, and Same, which belong 
in the realm of the bodily.*’ By virtue of its ontological makeup, the soul can have 
cognitive access to both realms; but it can also interact with and be affected by 
entities belonging to both realms. Surely, this goes some way towards answer- 
ing the puzzle of body-soul interaction. Nonetheless, this is still not a causal 
explanatory account of how exactly the body can affect the soul. In fact, we 
can formulate this question in another way as well: What does it actually mean 
that the soul contains something of the bodily? What are the properties that 
the soul acquires by virtue of having a share of the bodily 1n its ontological 
makeup? What are the properties that it shares with bodies, without however 
becoming a body? 

In so far as divisibility is singled out by Timaeus as the most important char- 
acteristic of the bodily components of the soul (35a), 1t 1s reasonable to think 
that it is the very divisibility of soul that stems from its bodily aspect. The divine 
craftsman can divide up the mixture of soul ingredients by mathematical and har- 
monic proportions, and can construct out of them a complex structure, precisely 
because the mixture contains something of the bodily and hence divisible. None- 
theless, although divisibility and internal complexity are certainly crucial features 
in Timaeus’ account of the soul, these will still not account for the soul’s ability 
to be affected by the body. It is not by being divisible, or by having a complex 
internal structure, that the soul can interact with the body. 

We might get one step closer to an answer by concentrating on another feature 
of the rational soul which appears to be a novelty of the 7imaeus and which might 
very well be connected to the bodily. For one might argue that the cosmic soul 
and the individual human souls can have spatial extension, whether in one, two, 
or three dimensions, precisely because they have a share in the nature of the bod- 
ily. In this vein, Thomas Johansen has suggested that by making the soul spatially 
extended and in motion, Timaeus can consider the problem of body-soul interac- 
tion solved.'* At the same time, Johansen argues that, in contrast to bodies, the 
circles of the soul do not have depth and solidity.” 

Although I find Johansen’s solution highly attractive, | would like to question 
this last contention. Solidity, as we shall shortly see, means in this context pre- 
cisely that entities show resistance to each other, so that when they get into contact 
spatially, there is some mechanical, causal interaction between them. It 1s exactly 
in this sense that we need to attribute at least some type of solidity at least to the 
circle of the Different. When it comes into contact with bodily particles 1t can be 
affected by them, precisely because it shows some resistance to them, so that these 
particles cannot simply travel through it.°° 

It will be worthwhile to have a close look at Timaeus’ description of the way 
in which sense perception reaches and affects the soul of human beings, and the 
way 1n which the cosmic soul comes into contact with perceptible bodies so as to 
formulate true opinions about them. 
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Let us start with Timaeus’ account of human perception.*' In brief, we become 
aware of a sensation when a motion originated by an external object reaches the 
human body, and then this motion gets propagated through the body by the corpo- 
real particles of the body moving one another in a chain, so that the last particles 
at the end of the chain exert some effect on the circles of the rational soul, and 
more specifically on the circle of the Different.** This is how Timaeus gives his 
preliminary description of this process: 


For mighty as the nourishment bearing billow was in its ebb and flow, 
mightier still was the turbulence produced by the disturbances caused by 
the things that struck against the living things (1poomintOvtov TAaONnWATOo. 
Ekaotoic). Such disturbances would occur when the body encountered 
and collided with external fire (1.e., fire other than the body’s own) or for 
that matter with a hard lump of earth or with the flow of gliding waters, 
or when it was caught up by a surge of air-driven winds. The motions 
produced by all these encounters would then be conducted through the 
body to the soul, and strike against it (610 TOD GMUATOS AL KIVNOEIC ETI 
TV WOYT!V MEPOLEVAL TPOOTIATOLEV). That is no doubt why these motions 
as a group came afterward to be called ‘sensations’ (aio@noseic), as they 
are still called today. 

(43b-c) 


What is particularly noteworthy in this paragraph is that Timaeus uses the very 
same verb, mpooninttw, to describe the way in which external bodies reaching the 
human body cause affections (ma8@NuUaTa) in 1t, and the way 1n which the motions 
transmitted through the organism finally affect the soul. We find the same verbal 
stem, this time with a different prefix, in the concluding general description of 
how external impacts reach the soul: 


When even a minor disturbance affects (€umintn) that which 1s easily 
moved by nature, the disturbance is passed on in a chain reaction with 
some parts affecting others in the same way as they were affected, until 1t 
reaches the mind (tO @poviuov) and reports what produced the reaction. 

(64b) 


The general picture we get from these passages 1s confirmed, even at the level of 
vocabulary, by the more detailed description of vision: 


Now whenever daylight surrounds the visual stream, like makes contact 
with like (tOTE EKTINTOV OLLOLOV TPOG OLOLOV) and coalesces with it to 
make up a single homogeneous body aligned with the direction of the 
eyes. This happens whenever the internal fire strikes and presses against 
an external object it has connected with (to mpoomimtov EvdooVEV TPO O 
TOV ECW OvvertEecEV). And because this body of fire has become uniform 
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throughout and thus uniformly affected, it transmits the motions of 
whatever it comes in contact with (E€oamtynta1) as well as of whatever 
comes in contact with it, to and through the whole body until they reach 
the soul. 

(45c—d) 


All physical processes leading to perceptions, 1n all sense modalities, are thus 
ultimately explainable by, and reducible to, the mechanical interactions of the 
elementary particles. Physical bodies are perceptible in so far as their component 
elements can causally affect the particles composing the body by dislocating them 
and thereby triggering off a chain of motions.* At the end of the day, perception 
depends on, and 1s explained by, the fact that when two particles meet they don’t 
travel through one another but hit one another like two billiard balls. In other 
words, all these interactions are dependent on the fact that elementary particles are 
impenetrable to one another; they have solidity 1n the sense of showing resistance 
to one another.~* 

It is worthwhile to compare this account of the mechanical basis of sense per- 
ception with the way in which Timaeus first characterises the bodily towards the 
beginning of his speech: 


Now that which comes to be must have a bodily form, and be both vis- 
ible and tangible, but nothing could ever become visible apart from fire, 
nor tangible without something solid, nor solid without earth. 

(3 1b) 


Visibility and tangibility, and their dependence on fire and earth, constitute the 
premises from which Timaeus deduces his theory of four elements. We need fire 
and earth to account for visibility and tangibility, and we will need another two, 
air and water, to create bonds between fire and earth. Yet the account of percep- 
tion, and in particular the description of vision, necessitates a reinterpretation, and 
in fact some significant modifications, of these initial assumptions. When one first 
reads the sentence quoted previously, one could easily have the impression that 
fire makes things visible in so far as these things contain some measure of fire. Yet 
later parts of the text rectify this assumption. Timaeus explicitly says that all four 
bodies are visible in and of themselves, even 1f individual particles of them are 
not visible due to their smallness (46e; 56b—c). On the other hand, the description 
of the physics and physiology of vision makes clear in what sense fire 1s indeed a 
necessary condition for seeing. There would be no vision 1f the eye did not con- 
tain fire and if the sun did not emit the fire of daylight, so that the two can jointly 
form the cone-shaped visual body stemming from the eye, and which can then be 
effected by external bodies and can transmit to the soul the motions triggered by 
them (45b—46a). This is, by the way, also why individual particles of the elements 
are not visible: individually they do not possess sufficient power to induce motion 
in the visual body. 
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Even more interesting for us 1s Timeaus’ claim about tangibility and solidity 
being dependent on earth. Once again, a first reading of the sentence might sug- 
gest that only those objects which have some measure of earth in them can possess 
solidity. All we have seen so far about the mechanics of perception — and more 
generally about solidity being the criterion of any mechanical causal interaction — 
shows clearly that earth has no role in providing solidity to elementary particles 
or composite bodies. All four elements, and in fact every individual particle of all 
four elements, have to possess solidity, 1.e. be resistant to other particles, in order 
to participate in any kind of physical interaction. 

In so far as all the bodily interactions, and in particular the transmission of 
motion, depend on touch and solidity, we could expect that the bodily motions 
can be transmitted to the motions of the circles of the soul on the basis of the very 
same property. This assumption is further reinforced by the fact that, as we have 
seen, Timaeus uses the same language of ‘striking against’ to describe the interac- 
tion among elementary bodily particles within the chain of transmission of motion 
on the one hand and the interaction between the elementary particles at the end of 
the chain and the circles of the soul on the other. The emerging picture is that the 
rational soul is not only spatially extended and moving but, by the bodily element 
in its ontological make-up, can interact with bodily particles by showing some 
measure of resistance to them. 

There is further evidence to substantiate this conclusion. The younger gods, 
who had the task of creating the human body, started their work by fashioning 
the spherical skull — similar in its shape to the spherical cosmos — to house the 
circles of the rational soul (44d). This hard shell provides precious protection for 
the rational soul in so far as bodily motions can reach it not from every direction, 
but only through the sense organs and the appropriately narrow tube of the neck.*° 
However, the skull not only envelopes the soul, but is also affected by it. For as 
Timaeus explains, the sutures on the skull are produced in the early stages of 
human life by the struggle between the circular motions of the soul and the linear 
motions due to nutrition: 


the sutures varied considerably, owing to the power of the revolutions 
and of the nutriment: the greater the conflict among these powers, the 
more numerous the sutures — the lesser the conflict, the less numerous 
they were. 

(76a—b) 


This admittedly curious account of the observable fact that different people have 
different sutures shows that the circles of the soul are powerful enough to carve 
even the hard bone of the skull. This description of the physical effects of the 
circles of the soul on the hard bodily structure of the skull once again suggest that 
the circles of the soul possess some sort of solidity; they need to push and rub the 
skull to be able to mould it and carve sutures 1n it. Together with divisibility, spa- 
tial extension, and motion, this might then be a property that the soul receives by 
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having a share of the bodily.*° Indeed, because soul has something of the bodily, 
it cannot avoid causally interact with bodies when it gets into contact with them 
spatially. It is on the basis of this feature that bodies can affect the soul and the 
soul can affect bodies. 


5S. The cosmic soul as a role model 


Up until now, I have focused on the way 1n which Timaeus describes body-soul 
interaction in the case of the human soul. Yet, as we can see from Timaeus’ 
account about the cognitive operations of the cosmic soul, such interactions occur 
at that level as well: 


Because the soul [of the cosmos] 1s a mixture of the Same, the Differ- 
ent, and Being, these three components, and because it was divided up 
and bound together in various proportions, and because it circles round 
upon itself, whenever it comes into contact (eg@aatyntat) with something 
whose being is scatterable or else with something whose being 1s 1ndi- 
visible, it is moved throughout its whole self and tells what exactly that 
thing is the same as, or what it is different from, and 1n what respect and 
in what manner, as well as when, it turns out that they are the same or 
different and are characterised as such, this applying both to the things 
that come to be, and to those that are always changeless. And when the 
account (Aoyoc) that 1s equally true whether it is about what 1s different 
or about what is the same, and 1s borne along without utterance or sound 
within the self-moving thing, then, whenever the account concerns any- 
thing that 1s perceptible, the circle of the Different goes correctly and 
proclaims it throughout its whole soul, and this 1s how firm and true 
Opinions and convictions come about, whenever on the other hand, the 
account concerns any object of reasoning, and the circle of the Same, 
running smoothly, reveals it, the necessary result 1s understanding and 
knowledge; and if anyone should ever call that in which these two arise 
not soul, but something else, what he says will be anything but true. 
(37a—c) 


The construction, translation, and interpretation of these two long sentences are 
open to debate.’ 

To some extent, the passage can be illuminated by the account of true and false 
sentences and beliefs in the Sophist (260a—263e), even if that account itself 1s vexed. 
According to the Sophist, formulating a sentence (Aoyoc) that 1s capable of being 
true or false consists of three operations. (1) The speaker has to pick out an object 
by ‘naming’ it; in order for the sentence to be truth-apt, the speaker has to pick 
out a real entity.“° (2) The speaker also has to pick out a ‘verb’, which can either 
consist of a single verb or of a predicate phrase. (3) The speaker has to “weave’ 
the ‘name’ and the ‘verb’ together determining the relation between the two. False 
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sentences are then defined as ‘different things said as being the same’ (263d), 1.e. 
such combinations of ‘names’ and ‘verbs’ which say about the object thus picked 
out that it is same as something which in reality it is different from.~’ Finally, 
thought (oiavo1a) 1s characterised as the soul’s inner conversation with itself and 
belief (60€a) as affirmation or denial resulting from that inner conversation, which 
may also involve perceptual data (263d—264b). The successive steps of this discus- 
sion can be mapped on the elements of the passage quoted previously.” In particu- 
lar, we can see that sentences produced in the cosmic soul are never false in so far 
as the soul never mistakes difference for sameness or sameness for difference. 

While the Sophist primarily focuses on the general logical conditions of form- 
ing true declarative sentences, the 7imaeus concentrates on the processes in the 
soul that lead to the formation of such sentences. The core of the account 1n the 
Timaeus 1s at the same time analogous to what we have seen in the description 
of sense perception in the human rational soul: the soul gets into contact with an 
object which causes some motion in the circles of the soul — or more precisely, 
which causes a modification of the motions of the circles of the soul — and this 
motion has a mental correlate. In the case of sense perception, the mental correlate 
is the awareness of the sense object, whereas in the case of the cognitive process 
described in the sentences quoted previously, the mental correlate is the forma- 
tion of a statement about the cognised object, establishing the different respects 
in which it is the same as, and the different respects in which it 1s different from, 
any other given entity. Even if this much appears relatively clear, a great deal 1s 
still in need of explanation. 

First, it is far from evident how we are to conceive the contact between the cir- 
cles of the soul and the objects cognised. It is surely not by accident that Timaeus 
uses the same verb, €~amtntat, that he will use in a later part of the text to describe 
the way in which the external visual body composed of the fire of daylight and the 
fire pouring out of the eye comes into contact with an external visual object (45d, 
see the text quoted previously on pp. 130—131). In that context, the verb refers 
to the mechanical contact and interaction between two bodies. In our passage, 
however, the same term covers the ways 1n which the circles of the soul come into 
contact with both physical bodies and Forms. Even 1f, as I have suggested above 
chapter, the soul 1s capable of interacting with physical bodies in so far as it has 
some measure of solidity, and hence 1s capable of some sort of corporeal contact, 
this feature of the soul 1s certainly not relevant for 1ts interaction with incorporeal 
entities such as Forms. We should therefore construe the verb generously enough 
so that 1t encompasses both types of encounters. Moreover, it is crucial to note that 
although the customary English rendering of the verb in this passage 1s ‘to come 
into contact with’, this translation conceals an important aspect of the meaning 
of the Greek verb, which has a clearly active connotation, including senses such 
as ‘reach’ and ‘lay hold of’. In fact the verb amtw, with or without the prefix, 
occurs in a number of Platonic dialogues to describe the way in which the soul 
reaches and grasps the truth as a result of a conscious and systematic engage- 
ment with intelligible objects.*' This strongly suggests that the soul in our passage 
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does not passively and randomly happen to get into contact with these entities, 
but actively seeks them out. The cosmic soul constantly searches and explores 
the relationships among these corporeal and incorporeal entities. This reading 1s 
fully borne out by the use of the same verb 1n the account of vision: we don’t only 
happen to see things, but we also actively and purposefully scan and monitor our 
environment. 

One intriguing further outcome 1s that the cognitive activity of the cosmic soul 
appears to show variation. The description strongly suggests that it is not the case 
that the soul would constantly be cognising, and formulating statements about, 
the same objects, nor even simultaneously cognising, and formulating statements 
about, all the entities belonging to both ontological realms. Note also that the soul 
is formulating statements about the temporal aspects of the relations obtaining 
about changing corporeal entities (‘when it turns out that they are the same or 
different’). If the cosmic soul were also to simultaneously entertain all true sen- 
tences also about changing objects, 1t would possess complete foreknowledge of 
all future events. This view would commit Timaeus to fatalism about all events, 
including the ethically relevant actions of humans. Besides the fact that Timaeus’ 
formulations do not recommend this reading, there are strong philosophical rea- 
sons why he — and Plato — would reject fatalism. It is better to conclude then that 
even though the cosmic soul is a divine intellect and its mental life shows high- 
level constancy, it does show temporal variation. 

Prima facie, this conclusion might create some tension with the emphatic 
orderliness and the closely related astronomical function of the world soul as the 
cause and guarantor of the regular revolutions of the celestial bodies. For the con- 
tacts with the objects cognised cause motions in the soul and, as I have argued, 
such contacts and the concomitant motions are temporally distinct events. Thus, 
if the contacts with different entities and the concomitant motions are temporarily 
distinct events, shouldn’t these events disrupt the orderliness of the revolutions, in 
such a way that the perturbations might even become visible through the motions 
of the heavenly bodies?°* I wish to suggest that the active connotation of the verb 
E~antyntat becomes crucial at this point as well. As I have argued in this chapter, 
it is not the case that the soul would encounter, and be affected by, all kinds of 
entities in a haphazard way; rather, it seeks out the objects of its cognition in an 
active manner. To this, we can now add that the soul makes these various entities 
the objects of its cognition, and formulates thoughts about them, in a system- 
atic and orderly way. Although 1n our passage Timaeus only emphasises that the 
statements formulated by the cosmic soul are true whether they are about eternal 
changeless entities or about changing bodies, we must realise that, just as impor- 
tantly, these true statements are not unconnected, but are formulated 1n a system- 
atic and methodical way. The mark of a good thinker 1s not merely to formulate 
true statements randomly and independently of each other, but to formula them in 
a well-ordered, systematic way. 

Timaeus explains that after the birth of human beings their rational souls get 
bombarded and overwhelmed by the irregular motions stemming from perception 
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and nutrition. The circles of the soul become deformed and their motions irregular 
and sometimes even reversed, which results in severe cognitive deficiency: 


Whenever they happen to encounter (zepitvywotv) something outside of 
them characterisable as same or different, they speak of it as ‘the same 
as’ something, or as ‘different from’ something else when the truth 1s just 
the opposite, so proving themselves to be misled and unintelligent. 
(44a) 


We can recognise here the echoes of both the Phaedo’s description how through 
perception the bodily drags about and disturbs the soul, and the account of false 
statements as mistaking difference for identity. Moreover, the verb that 1s used 1n 
this sentence to describe how the soul comes into contact with external objects 
emphasises the haphazard way in which these encounters occur, creating a mean- 
ingful contrast with the methodical and orderly way in which, as I have suggested, 
the cosmic soul encounters the objects of its cognition. So, it 1s starting from 
this disorderly state that the human soul should reorganise itself by assimulat- 
ing itself to its divine kin, first by observing and understanding the complex but 
regular motions of the celestial bodies. Through advanced studies in astronomy 
and mathematics, the motions of the soul become increasingly orderly and, as a 
result, will formulate true statements more and more reliably. Just as important, 
it will conduct its enquiry more and more methodically, so that it will not merely 
‘happen to encounter’ the objects of its cognition, but 1t will examine them and 
analyse what they are the same as and what they are different from in a more and 
more systematic manner. 

The Socrates of the Phaedo argued that we should separate our souls, as far 
as possible, from the body by concentrating exclusively on eternal and change- 
less objects, and thereby preparing ourselves to an unimpeded search for the 
truth, which will be available to us 1n a post-mortem disincarnate existence. For 
Timaeus, the primary objective will still be to acquire ‘understanding and knowl- 
edge’ of eternal objects, similarly to the cosmic soul. Yet, in his account both the 
divine cosmic soul and its miniature replicas are forever attached to a body — the 
cosmic soul to the same body and its replicas to a succession of different bodies. 
If so, both the divine cosmic soul and the human souls are, and will remain to be, 
in constant contact with changing bodies and these encounters inevitably have an 
impact on their motions. As we have seen, for the cosmic god, these encounters 
unfailingly result in true beliefs and do not disrupt the orderliness of the revolu- 
tions of its soul. Contact with bodies do not “drag about’ the cosmic soul and do 
not cause any ‘giddiness’ in it. 

This 1s surely unachievable for human beings. Their souls are not only inher- 
ently inferior by being composed of second- and third-rate leftover ingredients, 
but they are also constantly subject to bodily affections coming from the outside. 
By contrast, the divine craftsman made sure that there 1s nothing left outside of 
the cosmos, so that the cosmic god, and its soul, will never have to deal with 
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such hostile external impacts. Given that contact with the bodily 1s inevitable, the 
best human souls can do 1s to try to minimise the negative, disruptive effects of 
the bodily. Fortunately, the cosmic soul can serve as a role model in that as well. 
But for this, humans have to emulate not only the way in which the cosmic soul 
formulates true statements about the eternal and changeless Forms, but also the 
way in which ‘firm and true opinions and convictions’ about changing bodies 
emerge in it as aresult of a systematic examination of corporeal entities and their 
interrelations. This is the best way for the soul not to be ‘dragged about’ by the 
bodily motions triggered by encounters with bodies, but regulate and make these 
contacts orderly, as far as possible. 


LO 
I] 


Notes 


I had the opportunity to present an earlier version of this chapter at the Symposium 
Platonicum Pragense, at the University of Florence, at the Collegio Ghislieri 1n Pavia, 
and in Cambridge. I am grateful for helpful remarks by Mariapaola Bergom1, Istvan 
Bodnar, Luc Brisson, Nick Denyer, Silvia Gastaldi, Mate Herner, Chad Jorgensen, 
Filip Karfik, Curie Virag, Robert Wardy, and James Warren. I have benefited most 
from long discussions with David Sedley. 

I use ‘stuff’ here 1n the loosest possible sense, without any metaphysical specifica- 
tion, to capture both the three-dimensionally extended disorderly khora, in which, or 
out of which, the body of the world is formed, and the incorporeal ingredients of the 
world soul, the two kinds of Being, Same, and Different, on which see more later. On 
Timaeus’ cosmos as a corporeal god, see Broadie (2016). 

On the point that the demiurge’s reasoning 1s (primarily) practical and not theoretical, 
see Burnyeat (2005). Obviously, the demiurge’s activity 1n creating the cosmos presup- 
poses the knowledge of the intelligible paradigm, which 1n turn involves theoretical 
knowledge. 

On the criticism of the physicists, see Menn 2010. On the relationship between the 
desideratum of a teleological cosmology in the Phaedo and its relation to the 7imaeus, 
see Sedley 1988—9 and Betegh 2009. 

Translations from the Phaedo are from Sedley and Long 2014 with occasional 
modifications. 

Cf. Dimas 2003. 

Reeve’s translation of 490a3—4 (‘the part of his soul that 1s fitted to grasp a thing of that 
sort’) 1s more explicit than the Greek, which only uses a genitive, which would literally 
translate ‘that of 1t which 1s fitted’. 

Cf. Dillon 2009: 350: “In general, I think we may agree that, while the body 1s seen as a 
serious problem for the soul in the Phaedo, the problem of just how the one entity acts 
on the other is not even raised.’ 

In establishing the connection between these two texts, I owe much to the inspiring 
discussions I have had with Mate Herner. 

Translations from the 7imaeus are from Zey] (2000) with occasional modifications. 
The most important discussion of the status and function of the ‘ingredients’ of the 
soul is in D. Frede 1996, who relates them to the “common concepts’ of the 7heaete- 
tus. While I agree with Fronterotta 2007a that the soul does not become a body 1n the 
Zimaeus as Carone 2005 claims, I don’t agree with him that the soul according to the 
Timaeus would be a third distinct kind. To my mind, the point 1s precisely that Plato 
has not become a trialist, but retains his Form — body dualism, while allowing that the 
soul can share certain properties with both kinds. Importantly, when and in so far as 
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Timaeus distinguishes three kinds, he lists the Forms, their generated (and destructible) 
copies, and the khdra (52a-—c). 

Timaeus does not make explicit how far the isomorphism goes. It 1s clear that the major 
structural parts of both the cosmic soul and the human rational soul are the circles of 
the Same and the Different (on which see more later). It 1s equally clear that the circle 
of the Different in the cosmos 1s further divided into seven concentric circles which 
are responsible for the revolutions of the Sun and the Moon and the planets, attached 
to their respective circles at a later stage of the creation. Timaeus never mentions that 
the circle of the Different in the rational human soul also has a corresponding seven- 
fold division. However, the teleologic role of the observation of heavenly motions and 
astronomical phenomena at 47a—b, which emphatically includes the motions of Sun and 
Moon, strongly suggests that the circle of the Different 1n our rational soul has the same 
structure as its cosmic counterpart, including the division into seven concentric circles. 
Commentators usually do not sufficiently appreciate this aspect of the 7imaeus (see, 
e.g. Lorenz (2008, p. 253)). 

Socrates in his Final Argument 1n the Phaedo (99d—102a) argues that the soul 1s essen- 
tially indestructible and immortal. The conception of the (rational) soul as a generated 
composite, and the concomitant recognition that at least in principle it could disinte- 
orate, 1s obviously incompatible with the core tenet of the Final Argument. The fact 
that the 7Zimaeus effectively invalidates the Final Argument of the Phaedo and offers 
a completely new explanation for the immortality of the soul, cannot 1n itself decide 
the vexed question whether Plato at the time of composing the Phaedo meant the Final 
Argument to be recognisably invalid. 

On the point that we do not need to choose between what he calls the cognitive and 
the kinetic readings of the cosmic soul, see the cogent arguments in Johansen (2004, 
p. 139). Cf. also Lee 1976. 

The Friends of Forms in the Sophist seem to be pressed to accept that what really 1s 
cannot be devoid of soul and motion (248e—249a). Nonetheless, neither the Phaedo, 
nor the Republic, nor again the 7imaeus appear to subscribe to the view that the Forms 
would perform cognitive functions. 

Commentators and translators often seem to take too lightly Timaeus’ circumspect for- 
mulation zépi Ta GM@uata by translating it as “in bodies’ as e.g. Cornford does. Clearly, 
Timaeus does not want to ascribe being, even divisible being — as opposed to becom- 
ing — to bodies. 

Johansen 2004, p. 141: “we can understand why Timaeus seems to see no ontological 
problem 1n soul-body interaction. Both soul and body are spatially extended and move 
in space. Because both body and soul move 1n space we can see how the motions of the 
soul may affect the motions of the body and vice versa. Body and soul may have dif- 
ferent spatial properties .. . but there 1s no fundamental ontological difference between 
the two.’ 

Johansen 2004, p. 141: ‘In contrast [to the three-dimensional bodies showing solidity], 
there 1s no indication that the material out of which the soul 1s made itself has depth 
or solidity. . . . [T]he important point is that for Timaeus body 1s differentiated from 
soul by having specific spatial attributes (such as depth and solidity) rather than by the 
possession of spatial attributes as such.’ 

Aristotle in Met. 3.2 998a11—15 claims that the Platonic theory involves the absurdity 
that ontologically separable geometrical solids can spatially coincide with physical 
bodies. (Further, 1t follows from this theory that there are two solids (sterea) 1n the 
same place, and that the intermediates [1.e., geometrical solids] are not immovable, 
since they are in the moving perceptible things’; cf. Met. 13.2 1076a38—b3.) What 
Aristotle attributes to Plato amounts to saying that spatial extension 1n itself 1s not 
sufficient to bridging the metaphysical gap and that it 1s possible for two extended 
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entities to occupy the same place, or be 1n contact in space, without (a physical type of ) 
causal interaction between them. I am of course not suggesting that we need to accept 
Aristotle’s interpretation of Plato. Yet the fact that Aristotle can even formulate such 
an interpretation shows that such a scenario 1s not inconceivable within the Platonic 
framework. 

This topic has been dealt with 1n considerable detail in the literature. See 1n particular 
Brisson 1997 and 1999; Johansen 2004, ch. 8 and Lautner 2005. In the confines of the 
present chapter I cannot provide either a detailed analysis of the relevant passages or a 
fully argued defence of what I take to be the most likely interpretation. 

For a defence of this latter point, see Lautner 2005. 

In rare cases, the affection coming from the outside not only triggers off a chain of 
motions, but also brings about a transformation of the elementary bodies compos- 
ing the tissues of the organism. Certain substances, such as soda, instantiating the 
perceptible quality of acridity, have the power to dissolve some particles composing 
the tongue (65d). 

For a more developed defense of this interpretation and the broader historical context 
of the emerging view, see Betegh (2016). 

Cf. also the explanation of bones providing protection to marrow at 73e—74b. 
Timeaus specifies that the gods created a special type of body, the brain-marrow, which 
is particularly refined and can therefore interact with the revolutions of the soul with- 
out disturbing them. 

These difficulties notwithstanding, there has been surprisingly little written on this 
passage. Apart from some rather trivial remarks 1n the systematic commentaries by 
Taylor 1928 and Cornford 1935 ad loc, see Fronterotta (2007b), who, however, offers 
a markedly different grammatical construal and interpretation of the text. 

Cf. e.g. Frede (1992, p. 417). 

For a vindication of this interpretation and a systematic discussion of alternative inter- 
pretations, see Crivelli (2011, ch. 6). 

It 1s undisputed that the list of the ingredients of the soul in the 7imaeus 1s derived from 
the discussion of the ‘largest kinds’ in the Sophist; thus a comparison recommends 
itself. Nonetheless, I haven’t been able to find a sustained comparative analysis of the 
two passages. 

See e.g. Symp. 212a4—5; Phaedo 65a9; Rep. 572a7—b1; Rep. 608a6—b2; Tht. 186d2-3. 
Zeyl’s translates the verb ktvovuéevn, describing the causal effect of the contacts, as “1s 
stirred’. It seems to me however that the more neutral “1s moved by’ 1s not only closer 
to the Greek but 1s also philosophically preferable. 
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THE POWER OF ARISTOTLE’S 
HYLOMORPHIC APPROACH 


Kelsey Ward and Ronald Polansky 


For the starting-point of every demonstration 1s the statement of 
what the subject is, and definitions that do not enable us to know 
the attributes, or that fail to facilitate even a conjecture about them, 
must obviously, one and all, be dialectical and futile. 

— (De anima 1.1.402b25—403a2) 


Scientific understanding for Aristotle requires apprehending principles appropri- 
ate to the subject matter. Such principles should enable derivation of what fol- 
lows from them. Form, matter, and privation of form serve as the principles that 
account for the possibility of change in natural science (Physics I). These prin- 
ciples enlisted for explaining becoming also support Aristotle’s elucidation of 
natural being. Natural beings, living and nonliving, all possess a nature that is the 
inner principle of motion and rest (Phys. II.1.192b10—16). This nature 1s primarily 
the being’s substantial form and secondarily its matter (Phys. II.1). The nature of 
living things is the soul, which 1s the principle and cause of the life of the living 
being as form, mover, and end (DA II.4.415b8—12; cf. Phys. II.7.198a24—33). 
Moreover, it accounts for multiple living capacities, including nutrition, percep- 
tion, thought, and progressive motion, with the body of the living being subserv- 
ing the soul as matter or substratum. Aristotle insists that soul and body, or form 
and matter, are united and one in living beings (DA II.1.412b6—9). This position 
regarding the unity of soul and body or form and matter has 1n recent times been 
called “hylomorphism”’. It is Aristotle’s key conception of the functional relation- 
ship of soul and body.’ 

Hylomorphism, as elaborated in Aristotle’s accounts of the soul and its func- 
tions, has in our time received two prominent sorts of criticism. Ackrill (1972-— 
1973) raised questions about the consistency of the definition of soul and the 
relation of soul and body based on the hylomorphic view. Burnyeat (1992) doubts 
the credibility of Aristotle’s account of sense perception deriving from the hylo- 
morphic approach. Each of these attacks has received many responses, but usually 
separately. We seek a combined response to both in order to verify Aristotle’s 
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consistency in his own terms and to suggest that his hylomorphic approach can 
still have some appeal in its definition of soul and account of the functions follow- 
ing from it. We thus aim to determine Aristotle’s success in his “most common 
account of soul” (DA II.1.412a3—6) and how far his definition assists 1n explain- 
ing sense power in animals. 


1. Soul as form, mover, and end of the living 
being in unity with the body 


In developing the common account of soul in DA II.1, Aristotle aspires to cover 
any soul of any kind of mortal living being.* It is crucial that he clarify the sort 
of being that soul is in order that his account work with the observed opera- 
tions of living beings. He purposefully offers several definitions of the soul. He 
first defines it as the substantial form of a natural body having life in potential- 
ity (II.1.412a19—21). This means that soul is in the category of substance, but 
as the form rather than composite substance.’ Some of Aristotle’s predecessors 
had instead tried to view the soul as a highly mobile body, as a harmonia, or 
a self-moving number (see I|.2.403b28—31 and I[.4). Aristotle supposes viewing 
soul as substantial form to be much more promising and more suited for clar- 
ifying the operations of living beings. Therefore, the first definition of soul is 
“substance in the sense of the form of a natural body having life in potentiality” 
(I1.1.412a19—21). If soul is the substantial form, the body 1s matter only hav- 
ing life in potentiality. Matter, nothing determinate in virtue of itself, 1s only the 
potentiality for determination by form. The material body then has life merely in 
potentiality even when the living being 1s alive. 

That matter in virtue of itself 1s not determinate and “a this’, as is the com- 
posite being and its form, is Aristotle’s standard position (see I.1.412a6—9; cf. 
Phys. 1.7.191a8—15). Though the ensouled body 1s nothing determinate in virtue 
of itself, 1t can be viewed as already composed of lower levels of determinate mat- 
ter. In PA IIJ.1, Aristotle suggests three levels of matter pertinent to living beings. 
At the lowest level of composition are the simple elemental bodies — or more 
precisely, composition out of the powers characteristic of them. These elemen- 
tal bodies or powers compose the second level, homoeomerous materials such 
as flesh, blood, and bone. From these arise the third level of composition, the 
anhomoeomerous parts such as limbs, heart, and eye. Hence the body of a living 
being is already a composition of lower levels of formed matter, the lower levels 
being for the sake of that which can perform the operations of the living body. 
This 1s one of the insights to be gained from Aristotle’s several definitions of 
the soul. A natural body having life in potentiality might be taken to be lower or 
higher-level matter, but Aristotle works to ensure that it is the higher-level matter, 
proximate to the soul as form. 

As the form of the natural body, the soul is the actuality of the body analo- 
gous to knowledge not yet put to use, that is, the soul is actuality comparable 
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to a developed disposition (II.1.412a21—23). Thus the second definition of soul, 
exploiting this disambiguation of actuality regarding form, 1s the first sort of actu- 
ality (1.e., like knowledge) of the natural body having life 1n potentiality. The natu- 
ral body having life in potentiality due to the first actuality form 1s instrumental 
(OpyaviKkov) for the operations of the living being. With this qualification comes 
the third definition of soul as the first sort of actuality of the natural instrumen- 
tal body (II.1.412b5—6).* The succession of definitions of soul, besides clarifying 
the status of soul as substantial form and actuality, makes evident that the body 
informed by the soul is highest-level proximate matter. 

Since there are the different levels of matter, Aristotle should be indicating at 
which level he locates the matter for the soul. By the natural body having life in 
potentiality and the natural instrumental body, Aristotle intends the body to be the 
highest-level matter closest to soul and therefore most 1n unity with it. The natural 
instrumental body, when informed, 1s that already fully capable of supporting the 
functions of the soul. Hence Aristotle insists that soul and body are one: “That 1s 
why we can dismiss as unnecessary the question whether the soul and the body 
are one: it is as though we were to ask whether the wax and its shape are one, or 
generally the matter of a thing and that of which it 1s the matter” (II.1.412b6—8). 
He can compare the relation of soul and body in a living being to the relation of 
form and matter in an artifact, as an ax, or to a part of a living being, as sight and 
the eye (II.1.412b10—25). In the case of an artifact, matter seems to have inde- 
pendence from the form, for there can be wax before something 1s shaped from 
it or metal before an ax 1s made from it. With a living being, however, there can 
only be the living body entire when ensouled, though the homoeomerous and 
anhomoeomerous constituents of the living body 1n a way can and 1n a way cannot 
be other than ensouled.° 

The body for a mortal living being has received the different levels of forma- 
tion to serve appropriately as the proximate matter for the living being. This body 
requires the soul and Aristotle says of this natural body having life in potentiality, 
“We must not understand by that which 1s potentially capable of living what has 
lost the soul it had, but only what still retains it” (IJ.1.412b25—26). Since this body 
can only be such when ensouled 1n actuality, this seemed problematic to Ackrill, 
who wished it to be possible to have the matter of living beings apart from the 
living being, as the iron that can compose an ax can be apart from it. 

If the proximate matter of the living being, the living body, cannot be without 
being ensouled, Ackrill (1997, p. 173) asks whether the lower homoeomerous 
matter, such as flesh and bone, has the desired separability. He points to passages 
in which “flesh and bone are defined by the work they do, and that therefore in 
a dead body they are only homonymously called flesh and bone” (e.g., Meteor- 
ology IV.12.390al4—15). When the body no longer supports life functions, the 
soul cannot continue to maintain the life of the living being. Yet in the corpse for 
some time the lower levels of matter that went into composing the body having 
life in potentiality can continue, in a condition that would permit reutilization, 
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though these too deteriorate more or less quickly (see Mirus 2001, pp. 370-372 
and Dowd 2015, p. 103).° Since homoeomerous bodies have their own form as 
such homoeomerous bodies (1.e., there are forms determining the matter to be 
flesh and bone), both flesh and bone can be defined apart from the soul, even if 
they are only fully functional when ensouled. There are ways, then, in which the 
homoeomerous components can have some independence of the composite liv- 
ing being. Ackrill expected too strict a separation of form and matter, and failed 
to appreciate why Aristotle appeals to the analogy with an artifact. Ackrill may 
be relying on a modern conception of matter, identifying it with body and magni- 
tude. For Aristotle, however, matter unlike body is always 1n relation to its form 
as potentiality for determination by that form. Hence his concept of matter never 
quite has the independence for which Ackrill searches and this lack of independ- 
ence does not become a problem for Aristotle. ’ 

The way in which Aristotle takes the soul to animate the natural body having 
life in potentiality also fits the basic phenomena. Death turns out to be due to 
the body’s inability to support nutritive functioning. Death results when the heat 
vital to the soul’s being able to employ the body to serve nutritive needs 1s lost, 
resembling the burning out or extinguishing of fire (see De juv. 5.469b21—470a1). 
Similarly, loss of power to think effectively or loss of visual capacity with aging 
comes from bodily incapacity to support the soul (1.4.408b18—31). Aristotle sup- 
poses that the soul never becomes incapacitated, but any loss of perceptive abil- 
ity of the living being results from the body or some organ that serves the soul 
becoming dysfunctional. Replacement with a suitable organ for the soul’s opera- 
tion could restore full functionality. Similarly thinking 1s impaired due to drunk- 
enness, disease, or fatigue, which are incursions upon bodily organs’ abilities to 
function. When and 1f the physical apparatus 1s restored, thinking and mental life 
resume their proper activity. Evidence of this is readily seen in recovering from 
being drunk, waking up, and so on. Healing of parts of the body and return to full 
functioning prove that impairment 1s bodily and pertains to the composite rather 
than soul. All disability for Aristotle 1s in effect physical disability. When the 
instrument ceases to serve the soul suitably, the soul can no longer utilize it for 
operations 1n the living being. 

The splitting of certain plants and animals that Aristotle often refers to further 
demonstrates this point (1.5.411b19—27 and I.2.413b16—29). These experiments 
show that each divided part gains a whole soul and may continue to survive at least 
for a time. This means the soul only comes as a unity. Any lack of functioning 1s 
due to absence of the requisite bodily instruments, which some plants or animals 
can regrow. Ancient experience of plant grafting would support that all incapac- 
ity 1s bodily incapacity with the soul always unmoved and whole. Contemporary 
organ transplantation also fits with Aristotle’s view. In these cases the body and 
living being 1s clearly divisible and capable of being functional or dysfunctional 
in whole or in part, but the soul or life principle only remains intact or whole. The 
common account of soul that Aristotle provides thus seems to accord with the 
experience of living things and his own view of principles of being and becoming. 
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Aristotle has been defining soul in DA II.1 before even determining that soul 
is needed.* When he declares that the faculties of soul are in succession, start- 
ing with nutritive capacity, the only life faculty of plants and presupposed for 
animal life, the nutritive capacity becomes the necessary and sufficient condi- 
tion of all mortal life.’ He can then show that soul is needed for mortal life by 
the inadequacy of bodies and their powers alone to explain nutritive function- 
ing. He argues that the orderly growth and decline found in living things, for 
example consistent production of oak leaves, requires nutritive capacity 1n soul 
(11.4.415b623—416a18). While heat and fire enter into sustaining life, fire naturally 
goes upward and grows without internal limit. Living beings, however, grow 
in all directions 1n a characteristic way because the life principle of soul directs 
heat and fire to do the needed work. Thus growth in living beings 1s ordered and 
limited due to soul as cause and form or /ogos (esp. I.4.416a16—18). Heat 1s a 
contributing cause (swnaition) or instrument utilized by the soul for nutrition, but 
there must be soul directing this. 

In fact the nutritive faculty 1s a faculty of subfaculties, for 1t comprises nutri- 
tion (@pentiKn), reproduction (yevvntikn), and growth and decline (avéntikov, 
see I1.4.416b11—20). The conversion of what is ingested as food in potentiality 
into food in actuality supports the living being in its continuing living, its growth 
to maturity, and reproduction by the ultimate development of seed. Aristotle lik- 
ens nutritive functioning to governing a ship to clarify the different roles of causal 
factors: 


The expression ‘wherewith it [the living being] is fed’ is ambiguous Just 
as 1s the expression “wherewith the ship 1s steered’; that may mean either 
the hand or the rudder, 1.e. either what 1s moved and sets in movement, or 
what is merely moved. All food must be capable of being digested, and 
what produces digestion 1s warmth; that is why everything that has soul 
in it possesses warmth. 

(11.4.416b25—29) 


In this comparison, the soul that moves the hand to move the rudder to control 
the ship 1s analogous to the nutritive capacity that directs the fire to work on the 
food to maintain the life of the living being and to make it grow and to enable it to 
reproduce. We expect that the nutritive soul is here an unmoved mover utilizing a 
moved mover to assimilate the food, which is merely moved. As the person steer- 
ing the ship controls the movements of the hand and the rudder, the nutritive soul 
controls the use of heat to operate on the food (see Meteorology IV.2.379b33— 
380a3 and PA II.3.650a2—9). 

The hylomorphic account looks well suited to explicate the relation of soul and 
body in general and to account for the basic life principle, nutritive capacity. If we 
are not much discomfited by the common account of the soul and its applicability 
to nutritive functioning, we may turn to consider whether sense perception in fact 
raises any insurmountable difficulties for hylomorphism. 
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2. Soul as cause of perception 


Aristotle surrounds or frames his accounts of each of the five senses (DA II.7—11) 
with his common or universal account of sense perception (see II.5.416b32-—33 
and II.12.424a17).'° In DA II.5.418a3-—6 the sense power 1s said to be in potential- 
ity what sort of thing the sensible object is already in actuality (t0 6° aic@nTIKOV 
Svvduet gotiv olov TO aicOntov de évtedcyeia), while in DA II.12.424a17-19 
the sense 1s what 1s receptive to sensible forms without the matter (n ev ato8noic 
EOTL TO OEKTIKOV TOV ALGONTOV ELOWV AVvEv THC DANG). These accounts differenti- 
ate what happens 1n perceiving in actuality from what occurs in the sense medium 
and sense organ. Aristotle holds that only the sense power or sense receives action 
from the sensible object already in actuality. By contrast bodily magnitudes, 
including the sense medium or sense organ, only receive action from the sensible 
object in potentiality. 

Most of Aristotle’s predecessors explained perception by the action of like 
upon like. Thus Empedocles proposed, “For ‘tis by Earth we see Earth, by 
Water Water” (1.2.404b13, DK 31.B.109). But Aristotle disputes that like sim- 
ply acts on like (see On Generation and Corruption 1.7.323b29—324a2-9 and 
DA II.5.417a17—20). Explaining perception so directly by having like acting on 
like raises the question why the animal perceives anything beyond its own bodily 
composition and ever makes perceptual errors (DA III.3.427a26—b6). Rather than 
having like act directly on its like, Aristotle has what 1s in the same genus or class 
but only in potentiality like acted upon by what 1s 1n potentiality like it and able to 
move it. In the case of bodies that undergo alterations, some body having a sen- 
sible quality, which Aristotle in Categories 8.9a28—29 names “affective qualities 
and affections” (ma8ntiKkai mo1oTNTEc Kai TH8N), 1s acted upon to take on a new 
affection, the previous one being destroyed or replaced (see Phys. IV.9.217a20—26 
and DA II.5.417b2-—3). Such a standard sort of alteration occurs when a body 
gains a new sensible or affective quality by the action of a different sensible qual- 
ity in the same class, as a hot body 1s cooled, or a surface of one color 1s changed 
to a different color. 

Yet sense media and sense organs are not thus so straightforwardly changed. 
Whereas the ordinary body has definite sensible features that undergo alteration 
from one perceived quality to another in its genus, the sense media and organs that 
serve for the distance senses, vision, hearing, and smell, and in a way even taste, 
are predominately air and/or water. These do not serve in their role as medium or 
organ just as air or water, but as being colorless, soundless, odorless, and taste- 
less (see, e.g., I.7.418b26—419al, II.8.419b33—420a9, II.10.422a15—31). Lack- 
ing these sensible qualities, air and water as media can be acted upon by sensible 
objects, but unusually since, lacking any definite quality, no previous quality of 
their own is destroyed. Aristotle has thus prepared for saying that sense media and 
sense organs are acted upon in non-standard alterations."' In an instance of such 
non-standard alteration, DA II.12.424b14—16 illustrates that odor can act quickly 
on indeterminate air. Were the medium and sense organ undergoing a standard 
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alteration (e.g., taking on the odor as a lasting quality), there would be very little 
flexibility in the sense power, for the result of the alteration would dominate for 
a long time. 

Not only does this non-standard sort of alteration apply for the sense media 
and organs of the distance senses and taste, but also even for touch. The flesh that 
enters into touch doubles as medium and organ. Hence Aristotle readily concedes 
that tangibles and flavors act on bodies (see [.12.424b12—13), but though flesh as 
body can undergo ordinary alterations by tangibles, as being warmed or cooled, 
overmuch ordinary alteration incapacitates 1t for any additional perception. While 
the flesh has some temperature of its own and its own hardness, and therefore only 
tends to feel contrasting temperature and hardness, we expect that merely a small 
portion of the flesh need be affected and just with some of what is 1n the sensible 
object for the animal to perceive the contrasting sensible object. Too much heat- 
ing or cooling would be destructive. So we must say that flesh can be heated or 
cooled and undergo an ordinary alteration, as any other bodily magnitude, but the 
action it undergoes to enable perception of a tangible is not a standard alteration. 
The way the flesh 1s heated, cooled, or compressed in perception differs from the 
way a plant’s body 1s heated, cooled, or compressed since the plant does not feel 
any of these (II.12.424a32—b3). Thus perception by touch 1s possible not simply 
because of some standard alteration, but only through this non-standard alteration 
in the medium and organ for contact sense.” 

We have considered the non-standard alteration of the sense medium and sense 
organ caused by the sensible object when the medium and organ are acted upon by 
the sensible object in potentiality. But Aristotle hardly stops here, for his accounts 
of sense aim further to treat what can be said about the power of the sense to per- 
ceive. The sense, unlike the bodily apparatus acted upon by the sensible object in 
potentiality, receives action from the sensible object already 1n actuality, which 
enables the animal to perceive the sensible object 1n actuality. In other words 
used by Aristotle, in perception the sense of an animal, unlike any body, 1s recep- 
tive to sensible forms without the matter. This means especially that the sense 
of an animal does not re-enmatter the sensible form even as it 1s non-standardly 
re-enmattered in the sense medium and sense organ, since the sense itself, or the 
animal by its means, will perceive the sensible object. The sense organ is a body 
part, and so it can only receive the action of the sensible object in its own matter, 
though as we have argued this is not a standard alteration, for the organ originally 
was colorless, soundless, odorless, or flavorless. The sense by contrast is acted 
upon immaterially, that is, by the sensible object as it is already in actuality." 
Reception of sensible forms without the matter 1s a way of saying that the sense in 
actuality and the object in actuality can be and are one (see DA III.2.426a6—26). 
Bodily magnitudes can receive the action of the sensible object in potentiality, 
but only a sense can receive the action of the sensible object in actuality. Aristotle 
in DA II.5 considers not merely the action on the sense medium and sense organ 
non-standard alterations, but also the transition from having the sense ready to 
perceive to perceiving in actuality. 
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The case of the sense medium and organ are non-standard since what 1s color- 
less, soundless, odorless, or tasteless quickly takes on, in a way, an affective qual- 
ity. Sensing, too, involves a non-standard alteration, for here there 1s the transition 
to the actuality of what the sense 1s 1n potentiality rather than an ordinary change, 
as a carpenter using that very craft does not change but does 1n actuality what the 
craft prepares him for doing. Much of Aristotle’s account of the perceptive faculty 
has been designed to compare and contrast the way bodies and bodily organs are 
acted on with the way that the sense 1s acted on. The way the sense medium and 
sense organ are acted on by the sensible object 1n potentiality moves the sense to 
be acted upon by the sensible object in actuality. The animal then perceives the 
sensible object as it 1s 1n actuality. 

What Aristotle’s hylomorphic account of perception manages differs from what 
both “literalist” and “spiritualist” interpretations of Aristotle have supposed, and 
even perhaps from the “structuralist” interpretations. Literalist interpreters try to 
keep Aristotle with a strictly physicalist account in which perception is merely or 
largely the going red (1.e., literally becoming what 1s perceived). It looks as 1f they 
limit their interpretation to what Aristotle has going on 1n the sense organ. The 
spiritualist account, by contrast, holds that little or nothing 1s supposed to happen 
in the sense organ, but instead the animal simply perceives when the situations 
of the organ and sensible object are suitable. This does a better job with what 
transpires 1n the sense itself, but the action upon sense medium and sense organ 
gets short shrift. We have pointed out, however, that DA, despite its main focus 
on the soul, hardly ignores the correlated action upon the sense organ (and see 
De somno 1.454a7—11). So the spiritualist interpretation that discounts Aristotle’s 
“philosophy of mind” for giving no really plausible role to the sense organs 1s 
unpersuasive as an interpretation of Aristotle. He does allow physical change in 
the sense organ, though it 1s a non-standard alteration, along with a different kind 
of non-standard alteration of the sense. The structuralist interpretation has some 
homologous change going on in the sense organ in some opposition to both the 
literalist and spiritualist accounts.'* Allowing such a homologous change does 
well for the non-standard alteration of the sense organ, but perhaps still with com- 
mitment to a largely physicalist explanation of perception. The structuralists may 
not sufficiently recognize that a different sort of non-standard alteration occurs 
in the sense when sensing. On the view we have been presenting, Aristotle does 
not quite fit with any of these interpretations. There is alteration of a sort (1.e., 
non-standard alteration) occurring in the sense medium and sense organ, and this 
is causing the sense to perceive the sensible object as that is in actuality, which 1s 
again a non-standard alteration that 1s the very perceiving. In the way the sense 
receives sensible forms without the matter, it 1s perceiving, for sensible forms are 
the perceptible correlates of the activity of perceiving (DA III.2.425b26—426a26). 
By perceiving the sensible object in actuality, the perceiving animal has somehow 
become one with its object and so secondarily becomes aware of itself in per- 
ceiving (DA III.2 and De insom. 2). Aristotle’s account avoids strict physicalism 
while capturing much of what physicalists seek 1n an account of perception. 
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What has been emphasized regarding non-standard alterations 1n sense per- 
ception could be extended to the connate pneuma that Aristotle holds exists in 
all animals (see De motu 10.703a9—10). This sort of subtle body, with respect to 
progressive motion of animals, readily undergoes expansion and contraction due 
to perceiving, imagining, or thinking, which cause desiring to pursue or avoid 
pleasant or painful objects. This 1s Aristotle’s intermediary between the soul as 
unmoved mover and the large bodily movements brought about by this subtle 
moved mover. Small and imperceptible alterations from heating and cooling lead 
to significant expansion and contraction of the connate pneuma, and hence 1t much 
more importantly causes locomotion in major limbs of the body rather than pro- 
ducing alterations in these parts (see 10.703a20—28). The pneuma, heavier than 
fire and lighter than water, and thus quite airy, like the sense medium air 1s color- 
less, soundless, odorless, and tasteless (see, e.g., GC 1.3.318b629, GA II.3.736al, 
73663 7—737al1, III.11.762a19—21). Hence it is prepared to undergo non-standard 
alterations and to serve as tool and intermediary for the soul in many operations 
of the animal. 


3. Soul as principle rather than subject 


The soul as substantial form of the living being 1s substance 1n a different way 
from the composite living being. Aristotle 1s careful to deny that the soul 1s subject 
or substratum for motion. In fact the soul for him cannot undergo any motion at 
all, except accidentally, as when a plant grows or an animal changes location, the 
soul is then moved along with the body as a passenger in a ship. Despite our usual 
way of predicating things of the soul, for example, passions of the soul and virtues 
of the soul, or saying the soul engages 1n activities, such as perceiving or thinking, 
and Aristotle himself speaks in these ways, he really does not intend for the soul 
to be supposed the proper subject. In DA I.4 he says, 


Yet that it [the soul] can be moved incidentally 1s, as we said above, pos- 
sible, and even that it can move itself, 1.e. in the sense that the vehicle in 
which it 1s can be moved, and moved by it; 1n no other sense can the soul 
be moved in place. More legitimate doubts might remain as to its move- 
ment in view of the following facts. We speak of the soul (@a”EV yap THV 
woynv) as being pained or pleased, being bold or fearful, being angry, 
perceiving, thinking. All these are regarded as modes of movement, and 
hence it might be inferred that the soul is moved. This, however, does 
not necessarily follow. We may admit to the full that being pained or 
pleased, or thinking, are movements (each of them a being moved), and 
that the movement is originated by the soul. For example we may regard 
anger or fear as such and such movements of the heart, and thinking as 
such and such another movement of that organ, or of some other; these 
modifications may arise either from changes of place in certain parts 
or from qualitative alterations (the special nature of the parts and the 
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special modes of their changes being for our present purpose irrelevant). 
Yet to say that it 1s the soul which 1s angry 1s as 1f we were to say that it 
is the soul that weaves or builds houses. It 1s doubtless better to avoid 
saying that the soul pities or learns or thinks, and rather to say that it 1s 
the human who does this with his soul. What we mean is not that the 
movement is in the soul, but that sometimes it terminates 1n the soul and 
sometimes starts from it, sensation e.g. coming from without, and remi- 
niscence starting from the soul and terminating with the movements or 
states of rest in the sense organs. 

(408a30—b 18; slightly modified trans.) 


What this passage decisively states and aims to make clear is that the soul itself 
strictly undergoes no motion, for motion really belongs to bodies. But we have 
been insisting that operations such as perceiving, experiencing emotions, and 
thinking are not exactly ordinary motions, so is Aristotle brought back to the 
question of something possibly taking place in the soul itself? Most definitely 
we should take very seriously Aristotle’s emphasis in this passage on denying 
these for the soul. Though we inevitably speak of affections of the soul, actions 
common to soul and body (see De sensu 1.436a7—8), and things arising in the 
soul (e.g., De mem. 1.449b22—23), for Aristotle these are just ways of speaking 
(cf. Charles 2008, p. 19). What Aristotle suggests in the passage 1s that it 1s the 
plant or animal, the living being, which does whatever the living being does by 
means of the soul and any cooperating bodily instrument. Surely this 1s the way 
we must understand the role of soul as principle and cause of the life of the living 
being. The soul 1s always the principle as unmoved mover of the living being. In 
its causal role it serves as form, mover, and end of the living being while itself 
being unmoved. This is so, even if, as Aristotle suggests, motion terminates or 
originates in the soul (e.g., 1.4.408b15—18). Whichever of these applies, this only 
indicates that the soul is the principle of what occurs actively or passively in the 
living being, but not the subject. 

The passage regarding the soul and motion should not be discounted on the 
erounds that it occurs quite early in DA I, since even though some of this book 1s 
aporetic or exploratory, this first book is the principal argument against the soul 
itself being in motion. In De motu animalium 6.700b4—6 Aristotle asks whether 
or not soul undergoes motion, and he refers to DA as if for the definitive treat- 
ment of the question. So we should take DA I as definitely denying locomotion 
or any other sort of motion for the soul, except accidentally. Only in light of this 
denial of the soul as suitable subject for motion can Aristotle subsequently in DA 
comfortably speak of the soul as undergoing alteration or motion of a sort (see, 
e.g., 11.4.415b624, I1.5.416b34, and II.3.428b11). We find Aristotle asserting strik- 
ingly in I.2.414a12—14, “since it is the soul by which primarily we live, perceive, 
and think: — it follows that the soul must be an account and essence, not matter or 
a subject”. Here he makes clear that the soul is cause and principle, but definitely 
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not as matter or substratum. As form, mover, and end, the soul will not be sub- 
stratum for any operations, but it is the cause of these 1n the composite plant or 
animal. The soul as principle enables nutritive, perceptive, and intellective func- 
tioning, but nutritive life and perceiving and thinking are activities of the plant or 
animal engaged in them. 

DA aims to treat the soul as much as possible within natural science. We have 
already observed that non-standard alterations in perception, mixing to constitute 
homoeomerous tissue material, and retention of the “motions” that are phantas- 
mata force Aristotle to refine his positions to maintain key lines of natural science. 
And this is hardly all, for Aristotle admits that the treatment of soul cannot be 
kept tightly within natural science. Complete containment is impossible because 
humans can think all things, so that 1f mind falls within physics, it looks as if phys- 
ics 1s first philosophy or the highest theoretical philosophy (see PA I.1.641a32-— 
b10). Nonetheless, despite the limitations of natural philosophy, Aristotle tries to 
consider the soul within the context of natural science since within this science 
the four causes evidently apply and they may be used to clarify the unity of soul 
and body. 

Physics treats nature as the inner principle of motion and rest. Many of the 
operations of the ensouled being take place as motions in parts of the body or 
involve such motions, and so they seem to fit conveniently within natural science. 
For instance, 1n nutrition heat works on nutriment and in animal locomotion there 
are motions in joints and limbs giving rise to the animal’s larger-scale progressive 
motion (see De motu 6—9). Yet the most characteristic life functions of animal 
life are not straightforwardly the sorts of motions elucidated in the Physics (1.e., 
changes 1n quality, quantity, or place). We have seen that Aristotle has non-stand- 
ard alterations going on 1n the sense medium and sense organ, and he also speaks 
of sensing itself as non-standard alteration. 

In fact we suggest that he speaks this way in his effort to stay within natural sc1- 
ence as much as possible. Sense-perceiving that takes place through the transition 
from sense power to its utilization 1s an even more unusual non-standard alteration 
than what takes place in the sense organ and medium. The most crucial life func- 
tions according to Aristotle, unlike motions, have their ends in themselves, and 
they are therefore complete at the very moment of their onset and at each moment 
of their entire duration. Passages in the ethical works, and a disputed passage at 
Metaphysics 1X.6.1048b18-—35, distinguish motion from a kind of actuality that 
is complete in itself.’ Aristotle often differentiates these activities from motions 
by appealing to the possibility of conjoining present and perfect tenses simulta- 
neously. Whereas we do not say I am walking and I have walked, except retro- 
spectively, we say I am perceiving x and have perceived x at once. This appeal to 
conjoining present and perfect tenses intends to point to the way activities have 
their ends within themselves and so are always complete. By contrast for Aristotle 
motions other than the revolutions in the heavens are on their way to an end that 
they only reach on their termination." 
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At least the cognitive, affective, and action-directed (praxis) functions of ani- 
mals eventuate in operations that are such activities distinguished from motions. 
In Metaphysics [X.8 1n a passage that Burnyeat does not dispute, Aristotle states, 


And while in some cases the exercise (1) ypnotic) is the ultimate thing 
(e.g. in sight the ultimate thing is seeing, and no other product |[ergon] 
besides this results from sight), but from some things a product follows 
(e.g. from the art of building there results a house as well as the act of 
building), yet none the less the act 1s 1n the former case the end and in the 
latter more of an end than the mere potentiality 1s. For the act of building 
is in the thing that 1s being built, and comes to be — and 1s — at the same 
time as the house. Where, then, the result 1s something apart from the 
exercise, the actuality is in the thing that is being made, e.g. the act of 
building 1s in the thing that 1s being built and that of weaving in the thing 
that is being woven, and similarly in all other cases, and in general the 
movement (Ainesis) 1s 1n the thing that 1s being moved; but when there 
is no product (ergon) apart from the actuality (energeian), the actuality 
is in the agents (€v avTOIC), e.g. the act of seeing is 1n the seeing subject 
and that of theorizing in the theorizing subject and the life is in the soul 
(and therefore well-being [eudaimonia] also; for it is a certain kind of 
life). Obviously, therefore, the substance or form 1s actuality. From this 
argument it is obvious that actuality 1s prior in substance to potentiality; 
and as we have said, one actuality always precedes another in time right 
back to the actuality of the eternal prime mover. 

(1050a23—b6) 


Aristotle’s instances of activities complete at every moment conform with the 
classes we have elicited, which include those seemingly crucial for DA. Nonethe- 
less, Aristotle is not at all explicit about this distinction of activity from motion 1n 
DA, as illuminating as it might be. The reason appears to be that he wishes to keep 
the investigation of soul largely within natural science, for the soul is the nature 
of the natural living being. Activity, as distinguished from motion, does not fit the 
account of nature, since nature is a principle of motion and rest. If the nature 1s 
also a principle of activity as distinct from motion, this has not been explicated 
in the Physics. 

Where Aristotle has to speak of non-standard motions in DA, he tends to speak 
of motion of a sort (Kivnoic Tic) or alteration of a sort (GAAOIWOIC Tic), Which may 
do well enough for what occurs 1n the sense medium and sense organ. But sensing 
and thinking look to be activities rather than motions despite needing to speak of 
them still 1n this context as motions of a sort (see, e.g., DA II.5 and III.3). This 
amounts to an indirect or subtle way to speak of activity, while holding a place for 
it outside natural science. 

Though Aristotle is rather coy regarding activity in DA, we may occasionally 
find evidence of its presence. In one notable passage he says, 
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In the case of sense clearly the sensitive faculty already was potentially 
what the object makes it to be actually; the faculty 1s not affected or 
altered. This must therefore be a different kind of movement; for move- 
ment is an activity of what 1s imperfect, activity in the unqualified sense, 
i.e. that of what has been perfected 1s different. 

(DA III.7.43 1a4—7) 


Here Aristotle comes closest in DA to stating that perceiving is not a motion at 
all but instead an activity (1.e., a complete actuality). He denies that perceiving 
is undergoing an alteration; rather it 1s simply an actuality, the actuality of what 
is complete (1.e., an activity). And there is an even more explicit statement along 
these lines in De sensu where he observes, 


Now, even if every perceiver at once hears and has heard — and, in gen- 
eral, perceives and has perceived — and these acts do not come into being 
but occur without coming into being — yet, just as, though the stroke 
which causes the sound has been already struck, the sound is not yet at 
the ear. 

(6.446b2-6) 


In this passage Aristotle is contrasting the way that hearing is an instantaneous 
and complete activity with the way that sound travels and takes time to reach the 
ear. The conjunction of present and perfect tenses is his usual way of referring to 
activity in contrast with motion. We thus find that Aristotle does occasionally in 
these theoretical works that generally remain within the confines of natural sci- 
ence nonetheless speak fairly openly of activity as differentiated from motion. 

Whereas motion can be 1n a body or part of a body, activity should always be 
said to be in the composite substance.’ The plant lives and the animal perceives 
and thinks. Activity cannot just involve the soul since soul is not a suitable subject 
for either motion or activity. The soul always remains an unmoved mover. Hence 
Aristotle insisted in DA I.4 that it 1s better to say that the Auman perceives, fears, 
or thinks, rather than the soul, part of the soul, or merely parts of the human. An 
advantage of activity over motion is that in pertaining to the composite plant or 
animal, it does not strictly have a body as its direct substratum. Hence activity is 
not strictly localized, as is motion, which 1s in what is moved. The animal does not 
in fact perceive in its sense organs or its heart or 1ts soul. The animal in perceiv- 
ing 1s in the world of and with its sensible objects. Even when Aristotle says “in 
the soul’, as he sometimes does, this 1s shorthand for saying the ensouled being 
undergoes or does the operation in question due to the soul as agent. 

Some of the best evidence that the living being engages in activity rather than 
the soul is to be found by considering plants. In Metaphysics 1X.8.1050a30-b1 
Aristotle is not hesitant to say that life, along with perceiving and thinking, 1s 
activity. Plants live, and so they may have activity. In the discussion of nutritive 
capacity in DA II.4, Aristotle keeps insisting that the operations of the nutritive 
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soul are saving the sort of faculty and these operations. This saving is perhaps a 
way of speaking of activity, for saving 1s a way of retaining completeness. Aristo- 
tle surely would not wish to say the living activity of the plant pertains merely to 
its soul. The soul, as mover, form, and end, 1s the principle directing and causing 
the plant’s life. Thus plants may provide evidence that activity takes place in the 
living being with soul as its principle. Aristotle similarly speaks of the subject for 
perceiving and thinking as the animal rather than just its soul. This concurs with 
what we have seen in the insistence in DA [.1.403a3—25 that “affections of the 
soul” truly pertain to the composite and I.4.408a30—b18 that the animal perceives 
or thinks. This must be Aristotle’s considered view. 

In DA II.4 Aristotle seems to have nutrition utilizing food to maintain the life of 
the living being, to lead the living being to grow to its mature size, and to prepare 
the living being to reproduce itself. Each of these saves the life of the living being 
since each keeps the being’s life or contributes to generating another life such 
as 1ts own. Each of the other leading life functions belonging to animals beyond 
nutrition is also somehow saving that kind of life. Perceiving is the exercise of 
the potentiality for perception, and so the realization of this perfection. And in 
perceiving there is self-awareness as the sense becomes cognitively what sort 
of thing it perceives. And the same applies analogously with intellection and its 
objects. 

Aristotle must suppose that speaking of things as “in the soul” will not result 
in serious misunderstanding. In Categories 2 he speaks of literacy and knowl- 
edge being in a subject and in the soul (1a20—b3); in DA II.5.417b23—24 he says, 
“what knowledge apprehends is universals, and these are in a sense within the 
soul itself”. “In the soul” here seems to mean available for use by the soul so that 
the ensouled being undergoes or does it. In De memoria 1.449b23, for example, 
Aristotle says that the animal “says 1n the soul” when it remembers that 1t remem- 
bers. Surely he speaks this way to mean that the animal 1s aware of remembering 
and his indicating here that it 1s aware “in the soul” rather than the animal should 
not be misleading, for were he to claim that it says “in the animal”, this could 
mean merely in the body (as a broken bone occurs in the body). 

A most helpful discussion regarding states or dispositions of the soul 1s Physics 
VII.3. Here Aristotle denies that such states are alterations or that their coming to 
be is an alteration. These are instead relations connected with perceptions. Even 
virtues of character have to do with pleasure and pain, which pertain to percep- 
tion. So coming to have these states is to gain a perfection natural for humans, 
and exercising these states 1s activity. And even the more intellectual attainment 
of getting universals derives from sense experience, since a human “knows in a 
manner the universal through the particular’ (VII.3.247b5—6). Because the soul 
is the principle directing active or passive activities engaged 1n by the plant or the 
animal, it seems harmless to say that these activities or the states that cause them 
are “in the soul”, though the states and their activities truly belong to the living 
being. It seems useful to speak this way since we are quite aware of these affec- 
tions “in us’, while we are hardly so aware of them as located in our body.'* When 
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called upon to reject the supposition that the soul 1s itself the subject, Aristotle as 
we have seen will do so. Even when he seems to say that things pertain to the soul, 
besides its being the principle, it is clear from the quoted passages that he often 
adds qualifying words to express reservations. 

We might be ready enough to accept that operations pertaining to the nutritive 
capacity, sensitive capacity, and the capacity for progressive motion pertain to 
the composite living being. But there remains the question whether the mind and 
its operations might belong exclusively to soul. After all, Aristotle himself raises 
this issue more than once (see [.1.402a8—10, 403a3—11, II.4.429a10—13). And in 
De somno 1.454a8 he says, “for of which there 1s the potentiality of this 1s also 
the actuality”. Hence, if mind 1s a potentiality merely proper to soul in humans, 
then the activity would pertain exclusively to soul. But even though mind lacks a 
specific organ, as the five senses have, and this enables the thinking of all things, 
in fact it is we humans who think. The capacity for thinking must pertain to the 
human being and the actuality of thinking does so as well. This 1s because per- 
ception gives rise to all possibility for human thinking and phantasia and the 
phantasma must always come into play in the thinking. With the deactivation of 
sense due to sleep in humans, thinking also generally ceases, which shows that 
thinking is psychophysical. Yet Aristotle acknowledges that we sometimes even 
think during our sleep (De insomn. 3.462a27—31). This he can still allow because 
waking and sleep are not exclusive contraries (3.462a25—27) and because while 
asleep we still have the possibility that phantasmata are operative, which opens 
the possibility for some thinking during sleep. Perhaps surprisingly, the seeming 
shut down while asleep with its lingering availability of phantasmata may serve 
as compelling evidence of the need for phantasmata for thinking, and hence that 
thinking 1s engaged in by the person rather than just the soul. 

Now if all or most of the primary life functions result in operations that are 
activities rather than merely motions, plants and animals have these operations. 
And these can only occur in ensouled beings, among perishable beings, since 
non-living bodies only permit motions. The ensouled beings support activities 
as their operations. If motion and change exhausted the capacities of all living 
beings, it would be permissible and plausible to insist that they undergo these 
merely as bodily beings. Having a body suffices for motion. But 1f living beings 
have activities as their most characteristic operations, and these have to pertain 
to the composite of soul and body as their substrata, then we should be inclined 
to embrace the hylomorphic view of the perishable living being. Moreover, we 
have seen that Aristotle’s definitions of soul cohere with his thinking of form and 
matter as principles that are in a unity. And his accounts of nutrition, perception, 
and thought follow well from his definition of soul. His explication of perceiving 
manages to give prominent roles to the sense media and sense organs, while not 
reducing the activity of perceiving to what goes on in the organ, a strict physical- 
ism, or making it merely psychical. He finds a way to stake out a position that 
avoids extremes. Perhaps there is yet power and beauty 1n his delineation of con- 
cepts and the hylomorphic approach.” 
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Notes 


Williams 2006, p. 218 says, “I take hylomorphism to be the view that the relation of 
soul to body bears some illuminating resemblance to the relation of form to matter’. 
Keeping “hylomorphism” merely 1n reference to soul-body relations 1s too narrow. 
Soul-body relations are only a set of the possible form-matter relations, though they 
are Clearly the most important and most characteristic, since for Aristotle among per- 
ishable, living beings, plants and animals are most strictly substantial beings (see esp. 
Metaphysics VII.16.1040b5—16). 

For Aristotle a “common” account intends to give a single account covering all the 
kinds generally on the same level, as all sorts of plants and animals are ensouled, and 
the common account of soul should apply similarly to all. In some contrast to this, 
a “universal” account covers things on quite different levels and may have to take 
account of wide differences. In De motu Aristotle seeks a common cause of all ani- 
mal motion (1.698a4—5), whereas he also develops a universal reflection (1.698a11— 
14) upon the motion of the heavens and of non-living things 1n order to facilitate his 
account of animal motion. 

And though it 1s true that the soul as form 1s the form of the living composite being, 
Aristotle carefully defines the soul as the form of the matter at IJ. 1.412a6—10. 
Organikon in II.1.412a28—b1 1s here understood to mean “instrumental” rather than 
“organized” or composed of instruments or organs (cf. II.9.432b18). Aristotle 1s mak- 
ing the general point, consistent with his top-down approach to explanation, that the 
body of the living being 1s instrumental to its functioning and so used as an instrument 
by the living being’s soul. 

In generation, for Aristotle, parts can precede the entire living being since he has 
observed, probably with chicken eggs, that the heart emerges early and then leads 
to the development of the rest of the animal (see De juv. 3.468b28—469a2, and 
PA III.4.665a33—b2). 

In recent times we have the experience of resuscitation and transplantation of body 
parts to support this. Aristotle himself hypothetically entertains the possibility of an 
eye transplant (see DA I.1.408b18—31) and speaks of asexual reproduction of plants by 
divisions and the grafting of plant parts (see De juv. 3.468b16—28). 

Charles 2008 accuses most recent commentators of Aristotle of making Cartesian 
assumptions since they begin trying to relate the physical to the psychological. Charles 
instead assigns Aristotle a version of hylomorphism with formal and material compo- 
nents so inseparable they cannot even be known apart. Yet form and matter’s being one 
still allows the priority of form, distinct accounts, and some separability. In DA II.1 
Aristotle gives accounts of soul involving form and matter, but in I.2.413b11—13 he 
offers a purely formal account of soul. There must be some separability of psychical 
function and body type inasmuch as different sorts of bodies in different kinds of ani- 
mals support similar operations, e.g., nutrition, perception, and passions. See Caston 
2008 for further critique of overly strong hylomorphism. 

The discussion of method in Posterior Analytics I.1 would lead us to expect the deter- 
mination that the soul is prior to seeking what it is, but Aristotle does not quite go 1n this 
order in DA. Yet that the predecessors allow soul to account for motion and perception 
(see DA 1.2.403b20—27) 1s some evidence for this method, even if their tendency to 
conceive the soul as a mobile body and perception as due to like by like awareness casts 
doubt on the genuine need for soul as anything beyond a kind of bodily magnitude. 
Aristotle indicates that the capacity of touch 1s required for animal lite, for loss of 
this sense destroys the animal (DA III.13.435b4—21). A general loss of touch likely 
removes all other perceptive capacity, which 1s the defining capacity of an animal, 
since touch might only be ended when the bodily organ supporting all sensitivity, 1.e., 
the heart or its analogue, ceases to support perception (see III.12.434b9—27 and De 
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somno 2.455a12—b13). Perhaps where there 1s such overall loss of capacity for touch 
this 1s due to lethal disease or injury impacting the crucial body part, but even 1f the 
animal could survive briefly in a kind of vegetative condition, with loss of touch the 
animal loses its ability to pursue and avoid, and hence 1s exposed to further destruction 
and cannot locate and take 1n any nutriment, ensuring death. 

While we earlier emphasized the distinction between common and universal, Aristotle 
need not mean “universal” in DA II.12 as pertaining across vastly different genera. He 
instead speaks universally of all sense in II.12.424a17 to set up a contrast with that 
which 1s “according to each” or “particular”, which immediately precedes his point 
here. DA II.11 ends with this line: ka0’ Exdotyv LEV OdV TAV aicOoEwv sipytat TOTEM. 
Chapter 12 begins thus: ka80Aov O€ TEpi TAONC aloOnoEewe det AaBEtv N LEV AtGBnoic 
EOTL TO OEKTIKOV TOV AIGONTAV ELOMV AVvED Tic DANC. Since the chapter breaks are not 
Aristotle’s, we here have men-de structure. He then has the standard contrast, “par- 
ticular-universal”’, which works better than “particular” vs. “common”. Aristotle con- 
trasts particular and universal at I.1.402b7, II.5.417b23, III.11.434a16—17 and 434a20, 
but never particular with common in DA. Thus the distinction between common and 
universal, though significant, can be outweighed by the “particular” and “universal” 
contrast, as in II.11—12.424a15—18. 

Burnyeat 2002 introduces the terminology “non-standard alteration”. Frey 2007, 
pp. 187—190 argues pertinently that Aristotle’s account of chemical change by mixture 
also goes outside his treatment of the kinds of motions 1n the Physics (cf. Ackrill 1997, 
pp. 176-177). We might wonder as well how Aristotle 1s comfortable with long-term 
continuation of phantasmata as alterations of a sort, perhaps analogous to projectile 
motions, 1f he insists that all motion requires a mover. His answer 1s that phantasmata 
may be lasting as motions 1n potentiality (see De insom. 2.459a24—b7 and 3.461b12-— 
13). As potentialities to be reinvigorated in imagining, deliberating, remembering, rec- 
ollecting, or dreaming, the “motions” last for long periods. 

Burnyeat 1992, pp. 20—21 misses how the organ of touch undergoes some limited com- 
pression when it touches something hard. Hence some of his evidence for the “spur- 
itualist” interpretation of perception — that feeling something hard does not require 
any hardening of the flesh — seems quite mistaken. The slight compression we feel 1n 
lichtly touching a hard object can convince us of its hardness, as slight and rapid con- 
tact with something very hot or cold convinces us that it 1s very hot or cold. 

For a fuller account of receptivity to sensible form without the matter, see Polansky 
2007, pp. 338-349. 

“Structuralism” 1s our coinage based on the claim in Miller 1999, p. 191 that “The eye 
could thus replicate the formal structure of the colored object without itself having to 
exhibit color literally.” Tending to this position are Ward 1988, Shields 1995, Brad- 
shaw 1997, Caston 1998 and 2005. 

Burnyeat 2008 argues that this passage does not really belong 1n its context in the Mer- 
aphysics, nor does it fit within theoretical sciences. Yet even 1f 1048b18—35 does not 
belong 1n its present location, Burnyeat himself acknowledges that Aristotle appeals to 
the distinction of activity and motion in Metaphysics [X.8, so activity 1s hardly out of 
place in theoretical contexts. 

Adding to the possible difficulty of the activity-motion distinction 1s that activity often 
encompasses motions. If we are correct in our account of perception, perception 1s an 
activity arising on the basis of motion, at least non-standard alteration, in the sense 
organ. And the sensible object may be something temporally extended, such as loco- 
motion, and hence the activity of perceiving 1s presumably complete at each moment 
though its object 1s not. Ackrill (1965) supposed this presented an insuperable problem 
for Aristotle since one could only say at its end rather than each moment during a 
performance that I am enjoying and have enjoyed the play. Activities with temporally 
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extended objects, such as enjoying a play or choosing to go to war, must have the 
enjoyment or choice complete throughout the play or the war 1n a way 1n which the 
play or war is only complete when it ends. Aristotle manages this since the activities of 
enjoying or choosing are built upon cognition, and cognition 1s by way of sensible or 
intelligible forms that are as forms always a unity and complete. 

17 That the body can undergo motion rather than solely as an ensouled body should be 
clear from Aristotle’s account of involuntary motion in NE IJI.3. When a human 1s 
compelled violently, the body 1s moved without any direction by the person’s desire or 
soul. Yet when Aristotle says that “life 1s in the soul” in Mera. [X.8.1050a36—b1, this 
must mean the living being lives due to its soul, for in the case of things engaging 1n 
activity, the actuality 1s in what engages 1n the activity (1050a34—36). 

18 This is especially evident for the case of memory, 1n which something past and absent 1s 
remembered by way of something present. So in De memoria Aristotle speaks repeat- 
edly of what occurs as 1n the soul (see 1.450a27, 450b9—11, 450b27—29, 451a2-—5, 
2.451a22—24). 

19 Our greatest discomfort with Aristotle may be his arguments for the location of the 
primary organ of the soul in the heart or its analogue so that nutrition, perception, 
and progressive motion would have great unification, at least they would have a sin- 
ole organ in actuality though this organ would be capable of supporting these differ- 
ent powers (see De juv. 1.467b25—27 on the one central organ supporting multiple 
operations). Unification of the soul in the heart explains why all the senses tend to 
deactivate together in sleep, sensible objects of different senses can be discriminated, 
animal motion 1s coordinated and closely connected with perception, and death shuts 
down all life functions. If we wonder what empirical evidence Aristotle has for not 
also making the heart the organ for thought, it 1s his contrasting the way humans can 
think a// things with the way each sense has only a restricted range of sensible objects 
due to the sense’s dependence on a peculiar bodily organ, such as eye or ear (see DA 
HI.4.429a13-—27). We wish to thank John Sisko for his helpful suggestions. 
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ARISTOTLE ON THE INTELLECT 
AND LIMITS OF 
NATURAL SCIENCE 


Christopher Frey 


Most present-day philosophers of mind are physicalists. When it comes to deter- 
mining the world’s ontology, physicalists privilege the position of those who 
study the inanimate world and refuse to countenance what 1s utterly mysterious 
(1.e., seemingly brute and arbitrary) from the physicist’s point of view. This orien- 
tation leads to a version of the “mind-body problem.” For the concepts we employ 
to describe thought, conscious perception, and the other states and activities 
Descartes indelibly marks with the label “mental” do not belong to physics’ basic 
conceptual repertoire. So, assuming that the physicalist doesn’t wish to eliminate 
the mental altogether, she must find a way to effect an explanatory continuity 
between the world that the contemporary (or future, or perfect) physicist describes 
and the mental life of living organisms. At a minimum, this continuity consists 1n 
a restricted form of the global logical supervenience of mental properties upon 
physical properties. That is, the mental ceases to be mysterious to the physicist if 
and only if the totality of our world’s true physical facts entails the totality of our 
world’s true mental facts.’ Though the goal 1s easily stated, and many physicalists 
take it for granted, establishing this supervenience claim 1s no easy task. 
Aristotle, unlike the present-day philosopher of mind, faces no special mind- 
body problem. For according to Aristotle, mental capacities are simply to be 
placed, with equal footing, alongside other vital capacities (OvvauEetc THC Woync) 
(e.g., respiration and digestion). At most, Aristotle faces a “life-body problem.” 
This life-body problem 1s not without its obstacles and several of these challenges 
mirror difficulties that the mind-body problem raises. But Aristotle’s framework 
allows him to sidestep the one obstacle we have already mentioned: he does not 
have to establish that vital capacities and their activities are intelligible to those 
who study the inanimate world. For according to Aristotle, the science that studies 
the inanimate world 1s the science of nature (@votkn ExtoTHuUN) and the individual 
who practices this science, the student of nature (@volKOc), examines that which 
“is by nature or according to nature” (@voEl Kai Kata OvOlV) (Phys. I.1, 193al—2). 
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The vital activities of living organisms are “by nature” in the relevant sense; their 
source (apyn) and cause (aitia) 1s an internal principle of movement and rest and 
such a principle is a nature (@votc) (192b21-—33). If this 1s correct, that 1s, if the set 
of facts the student of nature investigates includes the totality of vital facts, then 
vital facts, including mental facts, supervene trivially on natural facts. 

But there is one vital capacity that complicates this picture significantly, 
namely, the intellect (vovc). The intellect occupies an exalted position among the 
vital capacities. Its possession distinguishes human beings from all other terres- 
trial organisms, its operation 1s central to a flourishing human life, and its status 
as divine is ensured by its being god’s sole activity. One would expect it to be 
among the most important things for us to understand. But it 1s a curious capacity. 
On numerous occasions, Aristotle isolates the intellect for special consideration 
and what he does say about it often differs from what he says about the other vital 
capacities (see DA 1.1, 403a27, 413a5—7 and P4 I.1, 641a17—18, a23). For exam- 
ple, Aristotle maintains that the intellect is alone among our vital capacities in not 
being realized physiologically in a proprietary organ (see DA III.4, 429b26—27, 
430a17—25; 1.5 411b15—18; II.1, 413a4—9, b24—27; and GA II.3, 736b28). More 
often than not, Aristotle raises questions about the intellect only to leave them 
unanswered. Given this peculiar status, it 1s unclear whether we ought to employ 
the methods of natural science when we investigate the intellect. To which sci- 
ence, if any, does the intellect’s study belong? 

We already have the resources to provide a strong argument on Aristotle’s 
behalf for the intellect’s inclusion 1n natural science’s domain. Natural science 
studies natures and Aristotle 1s clear that (1) the principle and cause of a living 
organism’s vital activities, including its intellectual activities, 1s its form, viz. its 
soul (woyn), and that (11) souls are natures. 

But at one point Aristotle says explicitly that the intellect 1s not to be studied 
by the student of nature (PA I.1, 641a32—b10). In what has come to be known as 
the correlatives argument, Aristotle argues that if the student of nature were to 
study the intellect, she would be forced to study not only that which 1s by nature 
but everything that 1s intelligible and we should therefore exclude the intellect 
from natural science’s domain. Aristotle goes on to argue that this exclusion is not 
problematic because the intellect is not really a principle of movement at all. If 
this 1s correct, then it looks like the intellect falls outside the student of nature’s 
ken. But this exclusion comes at a cost; it throws Aristotle into the same position 
as the present-day physicalist insofar as 1t renders a central aspect of our mental 
lives utterly mysterious from the student of nature’s point of view. 

This is an uncomfortable impasse and my aim in this chapter is to reconcile 
these opposed strains within Aristotle’s thought. I will begin with a thorough 
presentation and critical examination of the case against the intellect’s inclusion 
in natural science’s domain. Three principal considerations drive this exclusion. 
First, the way 1n which the intellect is related to the body (or, better, the ways 
in which it isn ¢ related to the body) precludes its naturalistic study. Second, the 
correlatives argument shows that the student of nature can’t study the intellect 
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without corrupting natural science’s boundaries. And third, natural science studies 
movements and their principles and the intellect is not a principle of movement 
and rest. I will argue that this third consideration is ultimately the most important 
for Aristotle and that it is the most difficult for those in favor of a naturalistic 
examination of the intellect to accommodate. I will then defend the view that the 
student of nature can (and ought to) study the intellect despite its not being a prin- 
ciple of movement and rest. More specifically (and more controversially), I will 
argue (1) that, strictly speaking, the only principle of an organism’s vital activities 
is their specific soul considered as a unitary whole; (11) that this unitary soul 1s an 
organism’s nature; (111) that the student of nature must concern herself with what- 
ever activities are involved in the coming to be, development, and full realization 
of these natural forms; and (iv) 1n doing so, the student of nature does not slip 
into first philosophy (1.e., metaphysics or theology). My positive interpretation 
depends on two central aspects of Aristotle’s philosophy: his account of organic 
hylomorphism and his account of natural teleology. In addition to answering our 
guiding question, I hope the following discussion sheds light on these pivotal 
topics. 


1. The case against the intellect’s inclusion in natural 
science’s domain 


I.1 The intellect and matter 


The first reason to exclude the intellect from natural science’s domain concerns 
the way in which the intellect is separable from an organism’s body (ywptotn Tov 
omuatoc). Aristotle recognizes a variety of ways in which one thing 1s separable 
from another: in account, in being, in function, in place, in magnitude, in thought, 
simpliciter, and perhaps others as well. What each of these means precisely and 
the ways in which they relate to each other spark intense debate.~ But even before 
these issues are settled, 1t 1s important to note that Aristotle thinks the intellect 
is, IN some sense, separable from body. For the intellect 1s alone among vital 
capacities in not being realized physiologically in a proprietary organ or organ 
system. Sight is realized in the eye, digestion is realized in several organs, primar- 
ily the heart, but there 1s no single organ or dedicated system of organs that comes 
to be for the sake of the intellect’s operation (DA III.4, 429a24—27, cf. DA II.1, 
413a5-7).° 

This difference between the intellect and the other vital capacities has conse- 
quences for determining which science one ought to employ when one investi- 
gates the soul and its activities. For Aristotle divides the theoretical sciences into 
three main branches — natural science, mathematics, and first philosophy (Met. 
V1.1, 1026a18—20) — and he grounds this taxonomy on the extent and respect 
in which the objects these sciences investigate are separable from matter. The 
objects first philosophy studies are separable from matter. The objects mathemat- 
ics studies are not separable from matter but the mathematician studies them as 1f 
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they were by means of a kind of abstraction in thought. The objects natural sci- 
ence studies differ from those of both first philosophy and mathematics: they are 
not separable from matter and the student of nature studies them as enmattered 
(Phys. 11.2 193b31—35, 194b13—-14; DA I.1, 403b12—16; Mer. 1.3, 995a15—20; 
V1.1, 1025b27—8, and 1025b30—1026a17). 

So, if the student of nature 1s to study the intellect, it must not be separable from 
an organism’s body in a way that would place it in either mathematics’ or first phi- 
losophy’s purview. As Aristotle says, “it belongs to the student of nature to study 
soul to some extent, 1.e. so much of it as 1s not separable from matter” (see Met. 
V1.1, 1026a5—6, cf. DA 1.1, 403a27—28). Does the fact that the intellect requires 
no specific, dedicated physiological realization entail that it is separable from an 
organism’s body in a way that places it beyond the student of nature’s ken? 

There are two considerations that suggest we answer this question negatively. 
First, the human intellect cannot function without a body. For the intellect’s opera- 
tion depends upon the operation of imagination and imagination 1s necessarily 
realized materially (see DA 1.1, 403a8—12, II.7, 431al4—15, b2, III.8, 432a8; 
and De Mem. 1, 449b31). So the human intellect 1s always “with body (ueta 
omuatoc)” (DA I.1, 403al6—17). 

Second, the student of nature cannot succeed 1n understanding living organisms 
if she ignores the intellect altogether. Aristotle argues that one cannot explain 
completely several characteristics of an organism’s tissues and organs if one does 
not explain them as coming to be as they are for the intellect’s sake. Several 
characteristics have been suggested as being inexplicable without an appeal to 
the intellect. It 1s because of humans’ intellect that (1) their lips and tongues are 
well suited to the formation of articulate speech (1.e., their lips are moist and 
their tongues are the most detached, soft, and broad), (11) their blood 1s conducive 
to intelligence (1.e., their blood 1s comparatively thin, cold, and pure), (111) they 
possess hands that are particularly useful as instruments in various productive 
endeavors, and (iv) they possess an upright posture and are therefore bipedal.’ 

The ineliminable appeal to the intellect in the explanation of humans’ upright 
posture 1s the least controversial of these examples.’ Aristotle argues as follows 
(PA IV.10, 686a25—b2). The human intellect, the most divine capacity of soul that 
humans possess, could not be exercised successfully (1.e., 1t would be exercised 
sluggishly) if there were too much weight in the upper region of the organism’s 
body pressing down upon the body’s lower region. So in order for a human to 
come to be and exercise its intellect successfully, 1t cannot have much bodily 
weight pressing down in this way. And anything that does not have much bodily 
weight pressing down 1n this way has an upright posture. So humans’ posture 
comes to be as it is because 1t must come to be this way if the human is to function 
properly and thereby realize its form completely. 

So it is wrong to say that “man 1s as complete and explainable a thing as other 
animals are, without taking account of intellect” (Balme 1992, 89). Upright pos- 
ture and the features it entails, such as our unique form of bipedalism, are among 
humanity’s differentiae — they are features that distinguish humans from all other 
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living organisms — and if the student of nature were to prescind from the intellect 
altogether, she could not explain either the presence of these features or the physi- 
ological happenings that bring them about. 


1.2 The correlatives argument 


We have shown that the intellect cannot function without, and is therefore not 
absolutely separable from, body and that the student of nature cannot neglect the 
intellect altogether. However, even though these two considerations are power- 
ful, they do not settle whether the student of nature 1s to study the intellect. The 
student of nature may, and occasionally must, appeal to the intellect in her expla- 
nations, but whether she is to investigate theoretically the intellect itself remains 
unanswered. Aristotle addresses this further question directly in the correlatives 
argument, 

In the Parts of Animals’ introductory chapter, Aristotle argues that the student 
of nature ought to study a living organism’s soul more than its matter (P4 [.1, 
641a15—31). In the course of this argument, he raises (though does not immedi- 
ately endorse) the possibility that it 1s not the soul in its entirety, but only some 
part of the soul, that is an organism’s form and nature (641al7—18, 28). He then 
turns to the intellect and appears to use this possibility to argue directly for the 
intellect’s exclusion from natural science’s domain. He says, 


In view of what was said just now, one might puzzle over whether it 1s 
up to natural science to speak about a// soul, or some <part>, since 1f it 
speaks about all, no philosophy 1s left besides natural science. This is 
because intellect is of intelligible objects, so that natural science would 
be knowledge about all things. For it is up to the same science to study 
intellect and its objects, if they truly are correlative and the same study 
in every case attends to correlatives, as in fact is the case with perception 
and perceptible objects. 

(641a32—b4) 


This argument reduces the assumption that natural science studies all of the soul 
to absurdity by showing that it entails the patently false claim that natural science 
is the only variety of philosophical inquiry. We can reconstruct the argument as 
follows. 


I Assumption for reductio: Natural science studies all of the soul. 

I] The intellect is a part of the soul. 

III So natural science studies the intellect. 

IV The same science studies correlatives.° 

V The intellect’s correlative (1.e., what intellect is of ) 1s intelligible objects. 
VI So natural science studies intelligible objects. 
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VII But the objects of every philosophical investigation, viz. “all things,” are 
intelligible. 

VIII So natural science studies the objects of every philosophical investigation. 

IX Sono philosophy 1s left besides natural science. 


The correlatives argument brings two key premises together: the claim that the 
same science studies correlatives and the claim that the intellect is of all things. 
Few would now endorse the former premise, but Aristotle maintains this view 
throughout his corpus (for example, at Cat. 7, 8a36—b15 and DA I.4, 415a14—22). 
And the latter premise 1s a central feature of Aristotle’s account of the intellect. 
For the intellect “thinks all things” (DA III.4, 429al18) and through its exercise 
“the soul 1s in a way all the things that are” (III.8, 431b21). Everything that is can 
be thought of and everything that can be known 1s intelligible (or can be derived 
from that which 1s intelligible). So 1f natural science studies the intellect, it will 
study the objects of mathematics, first philosophy, ethics, politics, rhetoric, and 
every other variety of philosophical inquiry that yields knowledge. 

One sign that this argument 1s off track 1s that it justifies a position much stronger 
than its stated conclusion. For we could substitute any philosophical investigation 
for natural science in the initial assumption without altering the remainder of the 
argument. So if first philosophy studies the intellect there 1s no philosophy left 
besides first philosophy and if ethics studies the intellect there is no philosophy 
left besides ethics, etc. If the correlatives argument is sound, there 1s no means by 
which we could investigate the intellect scientifically that would not be an inves- 
tigation into everything that 1s. 

Fortunately, the argument fails by Aristotle’s own lights. Aristotle allows for 
more than one science to study the same objects as long as they treat the objects 
differently. We have already seen that natural science and universal mathematics 
study the same objects; natural science studies them gua enmattered and math- 
ematics studies them gua separable from matter.’ This same move allows Aristotle 
to countenance sciences with domains that comprise everything that 1s; a science 
can study everything that is, as long as it considers only one aspect of the things 
that are. In fact, Aristotle already accepts that there is such a science. Aristotle 
describes first philosophy as the science of being gua being; it 1s a science of eve- 
rything that is but, when it studies something, it restricts its focus to “both what 
it is and the attributes which belong to it gua being” (Metaph. E.1, 1026a23-32:; 
cf. I.1). First philosophy’s scope 1s universal, but this does not, nor should it, lead 
Aristotle to worry that it precludes other varieties of philosophical inquiry. 

Similarly, Aristotle can maintain that the science that studies the intellect, what- 
ever it turns out to be, will indeed study everything that 1s. But it does not follow 
that there will be no philosophy besides this science. For the intellect’s correlative 
is being gua intelligible. This leaves plenty of room for other varieties of inquiry 
and other kinds of knowledge. So 1f the theoretical investigation of the intellect 
belongs to natural science, natural science will indeed study each and everything 
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that 1s. But when it does so, it will consider what they are and the attributes that 
belong to them gua intelligible.* 


1.3. The intellect as principle of movement 


The correlatives argument does not establish that natural science cannot study the 
intellect. But the case for the intellect’s exclusion from natural science’s domain 
is not complete. Immediately after Aristotle presents the correlatives argument, he 
gives another, much simpler, argument for the same conclusion. He says, 


Or <one could argue that> it is not the case that all soul is an origin of 
change, nor all its parts; rather, of growth the origin 1s something present 
even in plants, of alteration the perceptual capacity, and of locomotion 
something else, and not the intellectual capacity; for locomotion 1s pre- 
sent in other animals too, but thought 1n none. So it is clear that one 
should not speak of all soul; for not all of the soul is a nature, but some 
part of it, one part or even more. 

(PA 1.1, 641b4—10) 


According to this argument, natural science studies natural movements and their 
principles or origins. The explanations of a living organism’s natural movements 
(1.e., the explanations of the natural changes 1n quantity, quality, and location that 
are characteristic of living organisms) need not (and often do not) include the 
intellect.” So the student of nature need not study the intellect. 

One could push back against this conclusion by arguing that it conflicts with the 
explanations of human locomotion Aristotle provides elsewhere.’’ Aristotle says 
that the intellect, in the form of practical reason, conceives an object as a practical 
good and thereby brings about a desire that moves the reasoner. Unfortunately, 
even in these discussions, Aristotle appears to relegate the intellect’s contribution 
to a secondary status. The possibility of irrational action implies that the intellect 
is not necessary for human locomotion. More importantly, the intellect’s primary 
role is to serve as an aid to desire, so it is not sufficient for human locomotion 
either. “There is one thing which produces movement,” says Aristotle, namely 


the faculty of desire. For if there were two things which produced move- 
ment, intellect and desire, they would do so in virtue of some common 
form; but as things are, the intellect does not appear to produce move- 
ment without desire .. . and desire produces movement even contrary to 
reasoning. 

(DA III.10, 433a21—25) 


As Balme notes correctly, the intellect 1s not “a moving cause of man except indi- 
rectly, in the way that the universe’s prime mover moves it, by arousing desire” 
(Balme 1992, 89). 
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So the intellect is neither necessary nor sufficient for an organism’s vital move- 
ments. And since the student of nature studies a part of the soul only if it is an 
internal principle or origin of movement, she will not study the intellect."' 


2. The case for the intellect’s inclusion 
in natural science’s domain 


2.1 A “simple” argument 


So there is a significant obstacle to the intellect’s inclusion in natural science’s 
domain: the intellect is not a principle of movement and natural science studies 
only that which is “by nature or according to nature” (Phys. II.1); that 1s, natural 
movements and the internal principles of movement that are their source. But 
there seems to be an equally compelling argument that the intellect is to be studied 
theoretically by the student of nature. 

Victor Caston offers “a simple (perhaps simple-minded) argument for thinking 
the intellect is part of the form of the human body” (Caston 1996, 180). He says, 


I The intellect 1s part of the human soul. 
Il The human soul is identical with the form of the human body. 
III [So t]he intellect is part of the form of the human body. 
(ibid., 180) 


This argument 1s clearly sound. The human soul comprises three principal parts — 
the nutritive, the perceptual, and the rational — and the intellect belongs to the 
rational part of the human soul. And Aristotle maintains that a living organism’s 
soul is its form. So a human’s form comprises the intellect.! 

We can extend this argument to the conclusion that the student of nature studies 
the intellect. 


IV A living organism’s form 1s a nature. 

V+ Soa human’s nature comprises the intellect. 

VI Natural science studies natures. 

VII So natural science studies something that comprises the intellect. 
VIII Ifa science studies something, it studies all that it comprises. 

IX So natural science studies the intellect. 


According to Aristotle, the “form indeed 1s nature more than the matter” (Phys. 
II.1, 193b6—7) and an organism’s form, its soul, 1s life’s principle (1.e., it 1s the 
formal, final, and efficient cause of those activities that exhaust what it 1s for the 
organism to live).’° So if the intellect belongs to an organism’s form, it will also 
belong to an organism’s nature. 

But this argument is question begging in at least two places. Against prem- 
ise IV, one can maintain that an organism ’s soul is not a nature; only some parts 
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of the soul are natures or compose a nature. That is, the soul’s nutritive part 1s an 
internal principle of an organism’s threptic and reproductive movements and the 
soul’s perceptual part is an internal principle of an organism’s locomotive and 
perceptual movements, but the soul’s rational part 1s not an internal principle of 
any movements at all. And even if one grants that the student of nature studies the 
soul and that the soul comprises the intellect, one can maintain, against premise 
VIII, that natural science need not study every part of soul, but only those parts 
that are sources of movement. So if we are to include the intellect in natural sci- 
ence’s domain, it will require a better argument. 


2.2 The unity of soul and the soul as nature 


If the student of nature 1s to study the intellect, there must be something wrong 
with the claim that she can study only some part or parts of the soul. I will argue 
against this position in two stages. First, I will argue that the student of nature’s 
ultimate focus 1s not natural movement but those beings who have internal princi- 
ples of movement and rest (§II.2.1). Second, I will argue that the principle of each 
of an organism’s vital movements and activities 1s the organism’s unitary soul 
considered as a whole (§II.2.2). 


2.2.1 What natural science studies 


Aristotle offers numerous descriptions of what the student of nature studies: 


(1) what is or exists by nature (Phys. II.1, 192b8, 12, 193al—2, b3, 6) 

(11) what 1s or exists according to nature (192b35, 193al—2, 32-33) 

(41) what is constituted naturally (192b13) 

(iv) natural objects (193al0) 

(v) the natural (192a32-—33) 

(v1) natural compounds (193a36) 

(vil) magnitude, motion, and time (III.4, 202b30; DC I.1, 268a1-4) 

(vill) the qualities and forms of things insofar as they are inseparable from per- 
ceptible matter (II.2, 194b13—14; Metaph. V1.1, 1025b27—1026a17; DA 1.1, 
403b12-—16) 

(ix) what is capable of movement (1.2, 185a12—13; Metaph. V1.1, 1025b27- 
1026a17) 

(x) “some genus of being, namely that substance which has the principle of 
change and rest 1n itself” (Metaph. E.1, 1025b18—21) 


Some of these descriptions are meant to fix natural science’s domain; others 
are meant merely to describe salient and important characteristics of that which 
belongs to natural science’s domain. Nevertheless, this list brings two features 
into relief as being of special interest to the student of nature: (1) those changes 
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that things are capable of by virtue of being enmattered — qualitative movement, 
quantitative movement, and locomotive movement — and (11) that which can 
change 1n these ways by virtue of an internal principle of movement and rest. But 
which of these is natural science’s primary focus? The answer, it turns out, makes 
no small difference to our guiding question. 

On the one hand, 1f we take natural movements to be primary, the following 
procedure for determining natural science’s domain seems plausible. First, list all 
the natural movements, and second, list all the natural capacities that, when exer- 
cised, result in these movements. If this procedure fixes natural science’s domain, 
the intellect will be absent. For, as we have already seen, all the natural move- 
ments an organism undergoes by virtue of its soul — vital quantitative change 
(growth), vital qualitative change (perceptual alteration), and vital locomotive 
change — can be explained without an appeal to the intellect. 

On the other hand, if we take natures to be primary, that is, 1f natural science 
studies natural movement only because natural science studies a specific class 
of beings, namely, beings who possess internal principles of movement and rest, 
it remains an open question whether the intellect belongs to natural science’s 
domain. Perhaps the student of nature must study the intellect if they are to study 
the human soul even if the intellect, when considered as a part of soul, does not 
itself issue 1n any proprietary movements. 

We can determine which 1s the correct orientation if we consider the signifi- 
cance of the oft-repeated methodological precept with which Aristotle begins the 
Physics: we ought to begin our inquiries with what is obvious, especially with 
what can be known simply through perception, and only then proceed to discover 
that which is comparatively unclear but is ultimately explanatorily fundamen- 
tal and constitutes the basis of genuine knowledge (Phys. I.1, 184ab16—21. Cf. 
DA II.2, 413al11—12; Metaph. V1.3, 1029b3—12; EE 1.6, 1216b26—35, and 1.7, 
1217a19—20). What 1s comparatively clear to us 1s that there 1s movement and that 
some movement has a source that 1s internal to what moves. But the knowledge 
to which we aspire concerns the principles of this movement. As Aristotle says, 
“systematic knowledge of nature must start with an attempt to settle questions 
about principles” (Phys. I.1, 184a14—15). We will possess this knowledge if we 
come to understand both the principles by virtue of which movement in general 1s 
possible and if we come to understand the primary cause and principle of natural 
movement in particular (1.e., natures). 

So the student of nature concerns herself with movement and ought to begin her 
inquiry by focusing her attention upon movement. But what is prior with respect 
to the explanations of a completed natural science are natures and those substances 
whose movements arise from them. It remains an open possibility, then, that the 
intellect is included in natural science’s domain. That 1s, if the study of a human’s 
nature demands that we study the intellect, then the intellect will be included in 
natural science’s domain even if the totality of humanity’s vital activities are the 
exercises of sub-intellectual capacities that we share with other animals. 
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2.2.2 The soul as unitary nature 


I contend that the soul’s unity entails that the study of human nature does indeed 
require the study of the intellect. Aristotle raises questions about the unity of soul 
in the opening book of De Anima. He asks, 


since knowing, perceiving, opining and further desiring, wishing, and 
generally all other modes of appetition, belong to soul, and the local 
movements of animals, and growth, maturity, and decay are produced by 
the soul, we must ask whether each of these 1s an attribute of the soul as 
a whole, 1.e. whether it 1s with the whole soul we think, perceive, move 
ourselves, act or are acted upon, or whether each of them requires a dif- 
ferent part of the soul? 

(1.5, 411a26—b2) 


Though there is a sense 1n which it is appropriate to speak of the soul as compris- 
ing parts, Aristotle is clear that “the soul is one” and that this unitary soul consid- 
ered as a whole 1s the source of each of an organism’s vital activities (411b5—14). 
To do otherwise, that is, to think of the soul as being fundamentally a collection of 
parts or capacities, 1s to render unintelligible how the soul could ever serve as the 
principle and cause of an organism’s bodily and functional unity. Moreover, the 
entire soul is present as a unity throughout the body (411b14—27). Even though 
our capacity to see 1s localized in the eye, “in each of the parts is present all the 
parts of soul” (411b25). That 1s, the entire soul 1s present as the principle and 
cause of those movements that are the exercises of capacities that are localized in 
an individual’s diverse organs and organ systems. 

This 1s a somewhat surprising answer. Why invoke the notion of parts at all if 
an organism’s vital activities and movements have the entire soul as their princi- 
ple? The parts of soul are a privileged subclass of our vital capacities. Isn’t 1t right 
to say that our digestive movement is the exercise of our nutritive capacity and 
that our perceptual movement is the exercise of our perceptual capacity? 

The answer to this last question is, of course, yes. But an affirmative answer 
does not preclude there being a single internal principle of our vital movements. 
It would be a mistake not to attribute nutritive capacities to animals. But when an 
animal exercises its nutritive capacity, this activity does not have a nutritive soul 
as its principle. Zhe principle of an animal’ nutritive activities is a perceptual 
soul. Everything an animal does has its one and only soul as its principle and end. 
So feeding is one of the ways in which the animal’s single soul, a perceptual soul, 
is actualized. Similarly, it would be a mistake not to attribute both nutritive and 
perceptual capacities to humans. But when a human exercises her nutritive and 
perceptual capacities, these activities do not have nutritive or perceptual souls as 
their respective principles. Zhe principle of a humans nutritive and perceptual 
activities is a rational soul." 
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This fits well with Aristotle’s general understanding of teleology with respect 
to beings with natures. The soul is the internal principle and cause of those move- 
ments and activities that are the manifestation of a living organism being what it 
is (DA II.4, 415b12—14). Since “for living beings, to be 1s to live” (415b13), the 
soul is the principle of those activities that are the exercises of an organism ’s vital 
capacities. And as it is with most natural unities, the final, formal, and efficient 
causes of a living organism’s vital movements coincide. For, 


the soul is the cause and first principle of the living body .. . the soul 1s 
cause as being that from which the movement ts itself derived, as that 
for the sake of which it occurs, and as the essence of bodies which are 
ensouled. 

(415b9—12) 


So insofar as a soul 1s a nature, one can’t understand the soul’s activities without 
understanding them as occurring for the sake of a form, namely, the soul itself. 

There 1s one and only one internal principle of movement and rest within living 
organisms. Strictly speaking, the only principle of an organism’s vital movements 
and activities is their specific soul considered as a unitary whole. And Aristotle 
says that, “it 1s for the same science to know that for the sake of which and the end 
as well as what is for the sake of these” (Phys. II.2, 194a27—29). So the student of 
nature must concern herself with whatever activities are involved in the coming 
to be, development, and full realization of this natural form. Every vital move- 
ment of a human being 1s a partial realization or perpetuation of their human (1.e., 
rational) soul. For the student of nature to neglect the intellect 1s for her to mis- 
construe the formal end of a human’s natural movements. These movements are 
not all for the sake of the intellect, but they are for the sake of a unitary soul that 
comprises intellect. Aristotle 1s correct when he says that “our reason and intellect 
are the end of our nature” (Po/. VII.15, 1334b15). But this 1s because reasoning 
and intellection are the distinctive activities that mark our specific way of living 
and our natural end 1s to live (and therefore be) in precisely this way. 


3. Conclusion 


The interpretation I have defended, that the student of nature 1s to study the intel- 
lect insofar as she studies the unitary form for the sake of which a human comes 
to be as it is and act as 1t does, fits well with many of the claims made 1n our pres- 
entation of the case against the intellect’s inclusion in natural science’s domain. 
Given our preferred interpretation, 1t is no surprise that there are characteristics of 
an organism, say, upright posture, that cannot be explained without an appeal to 
the intellect as part of the form for the sake of which man’s generation and natural 
development occur. And it 1s equally unsurprising that the correlatives argument 
is, IN numerous respects, a resounding failure. 
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But Aristotle does give the correlatives argument. What are we to make of the 
several arguments Aristotle provides in Parts of Animals 1.1 against the natu- 
ral scientific study of intellect? I contend that these arguments, like many other 
arguments Aristotle advances, are not put forward as arguments Aristotle himself 
endorses.'? They are challenges to the position he ultimately wishes to maintain. 

This becomes clear once we note that, immediately after he presents these argu- 
ments, he offers the key to their dismissal.'® He says, 


But we say “this 1s for the sake of that’ whenever there appears to be 
some end towards which the change proceeds if nothing impedes it. So 
it is apparent that there 1s something of this sort, which is precisely what 


we call a nature. 
(PA 1.1, 641b623—26) 


I have argued that it 1s this very invocation, the invocation of a variety of tele- 
ological explanation that is only applicable to natural unities, that allows Aristotle 
to view the totality of an organism’s vital movements as arising from a single, 
internal, principle of movement and rest and as occurring for the sake of a spe- 
cific, unitary form. Aristotle makes the strongest case he can for the intellect’s 
exclusion from natural science. But given his view that souls are natures and that 
these unitary natures are the ends for the sake of which all of an organism’s vital 
movements occur, we must, and Aristotle does, reject these arguments. 

So Aristotle’s account of how natural teleology is operative in living organisms 
allows our intellectual activities and the soul that 1s their principle to be intel- 
ligible to those who study the inanimate world. The intellect may be difficult to 
understand, but it is not utterly mysterious to the student of nature. 


Notes 


1 More precisely, the claim 1s true 1f and only if for any logically possible world W, 1f 
all and only the positive physical facts true of our world are the physical facts true 
of W, then all and only the positive mental facts true of our world are the mental 
facts true of W. Chalmers aptly calls explanations that establish such a supervenience 
claim “mystery-removing explanation[s]” (Chalmers 1996, p. 48). He says, “logical 
Supervenience removes any metaphysical mystery about a high-level phenomenon, 
by reducing any brutality in that phenomenon to brutality in lower-level facts.” (ibid., 
p. 50; cf. Jackson 1993). 

2 Corcilius and Gregoric (2010) contains a nice discussion of these varieties of 
separability. 

3. Victor Caston emphasizes these Aristotelian claims, but goes on to argue that the intel- 
lect is realized in the organism’s body considered as a whole in Caston (2000). As we 
will see, there 1s a sense in which this claim 1s correct. But the sense in which it 1s 
correct 1s applicable equally to the perceptual souls of animals and the nutritive souls 
of plants; we can correctly view each of these types of soul as being realized in their 
respective organisms’ bodies considered as wholes. 

4 Sarah Broadie provides this list of features in Broadie (1996, p. 168). On lips and 
tongue, see P4 II.16, 659b34—660a8 and II.17, 660a17—27; on blood, see P4 II.2, 
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648a2—11 and HA HI.19, 521a2—3; on hands, see P4 IV.10, 687a8—23; on upright pos- 
ture, see PA IV.10, 686a25—b2, 687a2—5 and II.7, 653a28—32. 

Lennox (1999) offers strong arguments against the suitability of the first three exam- 
ples. (1) Though articulate speech 1s required for humans to participate 1n those cultural 
and political practices necessary to develop their essentially social intellects (Pol. 1.2, 
1253a9—15), the passages in the biological works that explain the characteristics of the 
lips and tongue that facilitate articulate speech do not refer to the intellect explicitly 
and employ a notion of human vocalization that 1s continuous with that of other an1- 
mals. (11) Though human blood 1s thin, cold, and pure because these characteristics are 
conducive to perception and intelligence, Aristotle does not mention human intellect 
explicitly and the principle example he gives 1s bees — they are bloodless creatures that 
are nevertheless more intelligent than many blooded creatures given the character of 
their blood-analogue. (11) Though humans’ hands enable them to execute their practi- 
cal intelligence, the sort of practical intelligence at issue 1n the biological works 1s one 
that numerous animals possess. 

Correlatives are interdependent opposites that are what they are by virtue of standing 
in a relation with reciprocation. As examples, Aristotle mentions double/half, larger/ 
smaller, master/slave, perception/the perceptible, and knowledge/what 1s known (Cat. 
7, 6627-37). 

Universal mathematics does not restrict 1ts domain to a particular kind of mathematical 
objects as, say, geometry and astronomy do, but rather “applies alike to all” (Mer. VI.1, 
1026a24—27). 

According to Aristotle, every science 1s concerned with a determinate and proprietary 
subject genus (An. Post. 1.28, 87a38, 1.9, 76a12; Mer. V1.1, 1025b18—21) and cannot 
prove conclusions concerning another science’s subject genus (An. Post. 1.7, 7563-14). 
A science’s subject genus 1s what the science 1s about (1.10, 76b22). But there are two 
senses of “what a science 1s about.” In one sense, first philosophy and the science that 
studies the intellect will be about the same beings, viz. everything that 1s. In another 
sense, they will have distinct subject genera, viz. what there 1s gua being and what 
there is gua intelligible, respectively. 

One could justify the parenthetical claim by invoking Aristotle’s precept that “nature 
does nothing 1n vain” (JA 2, 704b12—705a2). If a living organism’s movement could 
be explained without the intellect, the introduction of the intellect as a further origin of 
the movement would be superfluous. 

Charleton does just this in Charleton (1987) and appeals to De Motu 6, EN V1.1, and 
DA II.9-10. 

This argument is related to the first reason we canvassed for excluding the intellect 
from natural science’s domain. For there 1s a close connection between being enmat- 
tered and being capable of movement. That 1s, matter 1s that aspect of a hylomorphic 
composite by virtue of which it 1s capable of undergoing movement. This licenses 
the transition from “they cannot be defined without reference to movement” to “they 
always have matter’ (Mer. VI.1, 1026a2—3). And it 1s why Aristotle’s tripartite division 
of the theoretical sciences can also be cashed out in terms of movement: (1) the objects 
first philosophy studies are “both separable <from matter> and immovable’, (11) the 
objects mathematics studies are considered “gua immovable and gua separable from 
matter’, and (111) the objects natural science studies “are inseparable from matter and 
not immovable” (1026a6—17). 

On the intellect as part of the human soul, see DA I.1, 402b9—14, IT.2, 413a23—25, III.4, 
429a10—11; P4 1.1, 641b4—10; and EN I.7. On the identification of an organism’s soul 
with its form, see DA II.1, 412a19—21, a27—28; P4 1.1, 641a17—18; and Mer. VII.10, 
1035b14—16. 

On the priority of nature as form over nature as matter, see Phys. II.8, 198b8—19, 
199a30-32: PA 1.1 640629; GC IL.9, 335b35—-336al1; and Mer. IV.4, 1015a13—15. On 
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the soul as life’s principle, see DA 1.1402a6—7, II.2, 413b11—13, II.4, 415b8—14, and 
Met. IV.8, 1017b8—11. On the soul (or natures more generally) being formal, final, and 
efficient causes, see DA II.4, 415b8—11 and Phys. II.7, 198a25—26. 

14 I argue for this position in greater detail in Frey (2015). 

15 Mary Louise Gill arrives at a similar conclusion regarding these arguments in her 
unpublished commentary on Lennox (2009). See p. 15 fn.25 of Lennox’s paper for his 
response. Despite our shared conclusion about these arguments’ role, the case I have 
made up to this point differs significantly from Gill’s. 

16 There is actually another argument that can plausibly be read as a third argument 
against the intellect’s naturalistic study that comes between the two arguments we 
have discussed and this statement. This does not alter the present point. 
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ARISTOTLE ON THE PERCEPTION 
AND COGNITION OF TIME 


John Bowin 


Aristotle claims that time can be perceived. In Physics 4.11 he says we perceive 
motion and time together and he says that we can perceive instants, or “nows” 
as he calls them (219a3—4; 219a30—b1). At various places in De Memoria 1, he 
also says that the perception of time 1s involved in remembering (Mem.1.449b29, 
450a19, 451a17). Aristotle thinks that by measuring time we can grasp it intel- 
lectually as well. He talks of “apprehending time by a measure” in De Memoria 2 
(452b7), and I shall argue that this 1s a way of grasping time intellectually. 

This chapter will attempt to clarify what 1s and is not involved in these two 
modes of apprehending time, and the way in which they interact. I will ultimately 
argue that, according to Aristotle, one’s intellectual grasp of time has an effect 
on one’s perception of time for those beings who have intellect. But first I will 
establish that, for Aristotle, perceiving time does not presuppose grasping it 
intellectually. This 1s important, for Aristotle, because he wishes to credit ani- 
mals lacking intellect with memory, and he defines memory 1n a way that presup- 
poses the perception of time: Some animals are sagacious (@pOvitoc) and can be 
taught, and since they lack intellect, they must rely on memory for this ability 
(Meta.A.1.980a28 ff.). But we remember having learned something only when 
we recognize that we have learned it before, and this requires the perception of 
time (Mem.1.450a14—450a20). Hence, in order to explain animal sagacity without 
crediting them with intellect, Aristotle must maintain that time can be perceived 
without intellect. 

Still, two things might tempt one to suppose that the perception of time none- 
theless requires intellect. First, since Aristotle defines time as “a number of motion 
in respect of the before and after” (Physics 4.11.219b1—2), and since number is a 
mathematical object, and according to Aristotle, mathematical objects are grasped 
by the intellect through abstraction’ and, in the case of numbers, counting, it 
would appear that time must be grasped in this way. And indeed, Aristotle seems 
to say in Physics 4.11 that it is by a process of counting that we come to know 
that time exists. Second, in Physics 4.14 Aristotle argues that time would not exist 
in the absence of beings who can count. Since the existence of time depends on 
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counting, one might suppose that the perception of time depends on counting 
also. I will argue that neither time’s status as a number, nor its apparent depend- 
ence on mind requires it to be grasped intellectually. In particular, I will argue that 
commentators, both ancient and modern, have overemphasized the importance of 
counting in Aristotle’s account of time at the expense of time perception. 


1. Perceiving time 


Albert the Great, for instance, commenting on Aristotle’s claim at De Memoria 
1.449b28—9 that memory 1s possible only in beings who perceive time says, 


Time 1s perceived (sentire) in twofold fashion. One way 1s 1n itself (in se), 
according to a number of motion. Only rational beings perceive (sentire) 
and know (cognoscere) time 1n this manner. In another way time is per- 
ceived relationally and not in itself; then it 1s perceived according to a 
fixed distinction of time, according to which a time 1s located near a 
temporal event. 

(B. Alberti Magni 1890, 100) 


Themistius, while commenting on Aristotle’s claim at De Anima 3.11.433b5-11 
that a conflict between reason and desire 1s possible only in beings who perceive 
time, makes a very similar claim: 


For [a human being] perceives (ato8Gveo8a1) time [as time 1s] in itself, 
but the other [animals perceive it] incidentally, since they [perceive] not 
time but [only] the way that they were affected at an earlier time... . 
Only a human being is “at once turned front and back’, for it alone has 
an intellect (vovc) by which to count (ap18uetv) what is before and after, 
and this number is time. 

(Themistius 1899, 120,12—17)° 


Nothing 1n the immediate context of the passages that occasion these comments 
justifies these claims.* But the mention of time as a number evidently refers to 
Aristotle’s definition of time as a number of motion. Albert the Great seems to 
think that merely because time is a mathematical object, grasping it in itself 
must require grasping it intellectually. Themistius’ thought appears to be that 
perceiving time in itself requires vodc’ because it requires counting and, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, only beings with vovc are able to count (Phys.4.14.223a26; cf. 
Top.6.5.142b26).° 

Must, then, time be grasped intellectually because it is a mathematical object? 
This would clearly be the case 1f numbers were ontologically constituted by 
the mind of the mathematician. The extent to which Aristotle thinks this 1s true 
of mathematical objects in general is controversial.’ It 1s clear that, in Aristo- 
tle’s view, mathematical objects are sensible objects studied gua having certain 
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properties. But it is not clear if or to what extent these properties are actually 
present in the sensible world independently of the mind of the mathematician. 
For it 1s not clear, as Aristotle seems to admit in places (Metaph.B.2.997b35— 
998a6; K.1.1059b10—12), whether ordinary sensible objects supply properties of 
sufficient quality and variety for mathematical study. And Aristotle does talk, in 
places, about the construction by geometers of geometrical objects in the course 
of geometrical proofs, a process by which such objects are brought from potential 
to actual existence (Metaph.@.1.1051a21—33; cf. M.3.1078a28-31). 

But I think 1t would be wrong to suppose that just because sensible reality does 
not supply all of the mathematician’s needs, none of the properties that the math- 
ematician 1s interested 1n can be found fully actual in the sensible world. And the 
case of arithmetic is very different from the case of geometry. A geometer studies 
geometrical objects, which are sensible objects gua having geometrical qualities. 
And it is perhaps plausible to say that sensible objects can only instantiate these 
properties imperfectly or potentially, and that, as a result, abstraction from their 
imperfections is required to bring geometrical objects to actuality. But an arithme- 
tician studies numbers, which are pluralities of things studied gua indivisible and 
countable.* And there is no reason to suppose that perfect and actual specimens 
of indivisibles cannot be found among sensible objects and events. A man, for 
instance, is perfectly and actually indivisible gua man. And more importantly in 
the case of time, as we shall see, instantaneous motion stages are perfectly and 
actually indivisible insofar as they are instantaneous. No abstraction 1s required to 
bring them to actuality. 

Does Physics 4.11, nonetheless require us to count in order to grasp that time 
exists? The answer to this question turns on the interpretation of a passage shortly 
before Aristotle’s definition of time as “a number of motion in respect of the 
before and after” at 219b1-2: 


But time, too, we apprehend when we mark off motion, marking it off 
by the before and after, and we say that time has passed when we get a 
perception of the before and after in motion. We mark off motion by tak- 
ing them to be different things, and some other thing between them; for 
whenever we conceive of the limits as other than the middle, and the soul 
says that the nows are two, one before and one after, then it 1s and this it 
is that we say time is. (What is marked off by the now 1s thought to be 
time: let this be taken as true.) 

(Physics 4.11.219a22—219a29)’ 


It is clear that “number”, here, refers to a number of instantaneous stages of 
motion, because what are numbered are the bounds or limits of a motion. What 
Aristotle’s definition of time appears to tell us, in the light of this passage, 1s 
that time exists just 1n case there is a number (1.e., two or more, since Aristotle 
thinks one is not a number) of instantaneous stages of motion limiting something 
in between (a number of instantaneous stages of motion being just a plurality of 
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instantaneous stages of motion studied gua indivisible and countable). What lies 
between 1s temporal duration. 

We can also gather from this passage that to perceive time and to notice that 
time has passed, it is sufficient to perceive a number of motion stages. One might 
take this to mean that we thereby perceive time only indirectly,’° if at all, but 
I think this is mistaken. Aristotle 1s willing on many occasions to simply say that 
we perceive time (Phys. 4.11.219a3—4, Mem.1.449b29, 450a19, 451a17), and he 
says at Phys. 4.11.219a30—b1 that we perceive the now as both one and as before 
and after in a motion. He also says we perceive motion and time together (219a3— 
4). What Aristotle means by this 1s that we perceive both time and motion directly 
because to perceive a number of nows 1s to perceive a plurality of instantaneous 
motion stages under a certain description. That 1s, both the now and time are 
what are before and after in motion gua countable (Phys. 4.14.223a28—9, Phys. 
4.11.219b23-8). So to perceive time and to notice that time has passed, it 1s suf- 
ficient to perceive a number of nows (Phys. 4.11.219a30—219b1). That to perceive 
time 1n a way just is to perceive a number of nows 1s implied by Aristotle’s refor- 
mulation of the definition of time at Physics 4.14.223a28—9. There he says, “the 
before and after are in motion, and time 1s these gua countable”. Since what are 
before and after in motion gua countable are nows, and in particular, a number of 
nows ordered as before and after, to perceive time just is to perceive a number of 
nows ordered as before and after. 

It is also commonly thought that when Aristotle says “the soul says that the 
nows are two” at Physics 4.11.219a27-8, he 1s talking about counting nows. One 
might be tempted to conclude from this that in order to perceive a number of 
motion stages it is necessary to count them. This seems to be Themistius’ inter- 
pretation, since he says that the before and after in motion 1s recognized as a suc- 
cession whenever it is counted (148,12—13). On the other hand, one might accept 
that Aristotle is talking about counting nows, here, but deny that counting nows 1s 
necessary for perceiving that time has passed."' To perceive that time has passed, 
it is merely necessary to recognize that there are a number of motion stages. But 
one may wonder, then, why should Aristotle talk about counting nows at all in 
Physics 4.11? 

One suggestion has been that nows must be counted because they are brought 
into existence by the act of counting.’- This is thought to follow from three 
assumptions: first, that nows are only potential divisions in time; second, that 
there are not infinitely many potential divisions in a continuum (hence, they are 
not already there to be counted even as potential entities); third, that the only 
way to create potential divisions or mark them off (opiCetv) 1s by counting them. 
Aristotle clearly says that the now “divides potentially” (Phys. 4.13.222a14), but 
the second assumption appears to be contradicted by Aristotle’s claim at Physics 
8.8.263a27—-8, 263b3—6 that time has infinitely many potential parts.'’ So nows 
exist potentially, prior to being marked off, and since this 1s how nows exist 1n 
any case, it follows that they already exist prior to being marked off or counted. 
But even if we reject this interpretation of Physics 8.8 and hold that it is necessary 
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to mark off nows in order for them to exist, the third assumption seems unwar- 
ranted, since it seems entirely possible to mark off nows by merely perceiving 
them. Aristotle says that nows can be perceived at Physics 4.11.219a30—219b1 
and he says that perception is capable of discriminating (Post. An. 2.19.99b35; 
Top. 2.4.111al4—20; DA.2.11.424a6; 3.2.426b8—21). And if marking off nows 
means discriminating them as individuals, there is circumstantial though con- 
vincing evidence that Aristotelian perception 1s perfectly able to do this by itself, 
without the help of intellect. First, incidental perception is the perception of indi- 
viduals, for example, Diares’ or Cleon’s son, though not necessarily as Diares’ or 
Cleon’s son. If Diares’ or Cleon’s son were necessarily perceived as Diares’ or 
Cleon’s son, the perceiver would presumably need to possess the sortal concept 
man, and, therefore, possess intellect as well.'* But as Cashdollar’ points out, 
at De Anima 2.6.418al6—17 Aristotle also offers “where” as well as “what” as 
incidental perceptibles, which seems to imply that one can incidentally perceive, 
for example, “the thing over there” or “the white thing” as well. Hence, we can 
perceive individuals incidentally, and while perceiving an individual incidentally 
sometimes involves the possession of a sortal concept, it does not always require 
it.‘° The second reason to think that Aristotelian perception can discriminate indi- 
viduals is that Aristotle appears to talk of perceiving individual mavtdouata’’ 
of both objects and events in the De Memoria. The account of the way in which 
MAVTACUATA are formed in De Memoria | seems to imply that they appear as, and 
indeed are fully individuated particulars. Aristotle uses the metaphor of a signet 
ring (cf. DA 2.12.424a19) to describe how a percept gives rise to a MavTAaOUGa 
(Mem.1.450a27—32), and the mechanical nature of this metaphor, as well as of the 
ensuing discussion about the causes of defects in memory, suggests that individual 
sense objects give rise to individual gavtaouata. And in De Memoria 2.452623 
ff. where oavtaouata take the form of motions instead of images, Aristotle 
talks of matching motions representing events (e.g., OT1 OONTOTE EOINoOEV) With 
motions representing time lapses (e.g., Toitn NUEPa), and it seems that this pairing 
could not proceed unless the motions were individuals. Finally, in De Memoria 
1, Aristotle talks of Mavtaouata serving as the raw material from which, by a 
process of abstraction, the intellect grasps essences, which presumably includes 
sortal concepts (449b31—450a7). So it seems the possession of sortal concepts 
presupposes the prior perception of individuals rather than the other way around. 

In fact, I do not think that when Aristotle says, “the soul says that the nows are 
two’, he is talking about counting nows. Counting (api8uEtv) is not explicitly 
mentioned in chapters 10 or 11 until after Aristotle’s definition of time at Phys- 
ics 4.11.219b1-—2, and there in a conjunction with being countable (ap18untov). 
He says, 


For that 1s what time 1s: a number of motion in respect of the before and 
after. So time 1s not motion but in the way in which motion has a number. 
An indication: we discriminate the greater and the less by number, and 
greater and less motion by time; hence time is a kind of number. But 
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number is [so-called] in two ways: we call number both that which 1s 
counted and countable, and that by which we count. Time is that which 
is counted and not that by which we count. (That by which we count 1s 
different from that which 1s counted.) 

(Phys. 4.11.219b1-—9) 


Counting, I think, plays a much smaller role in Physics 4.10—14 than 1s often sup- 
posed.'* What is important for Aristotle is that numbers are countable, not neces- 
sarily that they are counted: time is the before and after in motion gua countable 
(Phys. 4.14.223a29) and the now 1s the before and after in motion gua countable 
(Phys. 4.11.219b25; 28). This is borne out by a survey of the text. After the pas- 
sage quoted previously, the verb api8ueEtv appears eight more times 1n the remain- 
der of book 4. Of these occurrences, three are concerned only with the possibility 
of counting (Phys. 4.14.223a23—5) and three are concerned with repeating the 
distinction between the number with which we count and the number which 1s 
counted (Phys. 4.11.219b6—9; Phys. 4.12.220b4—5, 8—9), or countable, as we have 
just seen. The remaining two uses are idiosyncratic.” 

I suggest, rather, that when Aristotle says “the mind pronounces that the ‘nows’ 
are two’ at Physics 4.11.219a27-—8, this need only imply that the mind perceives 
the number of (countable) nows, not that it counts them. Aristotle says that number 
is perceived directly (ka0’ avta) by the common sense in De Anima 3.1 (425a16, 
cf. 2.6.418a7—11), soon after saying that “all the senses are possessed by those ani- 
mals that are neither imperfect nor maimed” (425a9—10). So the direct perception 
of number is not limited to beings with intellect. The common sense, in both ani- 
mals and humans, has the ability to perceive a collection of objects or events and 
just see (or hear or feel) how many there are without counting them.*° And in fact, 
Aristotle credits animals with the ability to perceive numbers even while denying 
them the ability to count.*' For how else could birds, for example, keep track of the 
number of eggs 1n their clutch, as Aristotle says they do in HA 6.6: “The eagle lays 
three eggs and hatches two of them, as it 1s said 1n the verses ascribed to Musaeus: 
‘That lays three, hatches two, and cares for one’” (563a1 7-19). 

So the soul may perceive that “the ‘nows’ are two” without counting them. The 
soul can also, no doubt, perceive that the “nows” are three or four, without much 
difficulty either, and perceive their order of succession without counting them. In 
fact, since nows appear in succession, and not in unstructured sets, it 1s possible 
to perceptually discriminate relative quantities of motion, and the relative sizes of 
elapsed durations by perceiving the number as well as the order of the instanta- 
neous motion phases, since later nows bound more of the past than earlier ones. 
This, I think, is what Aristotle 1s getting at when, shortly after giving his definition 
of time he says, “we discriminate (kptvetv) the greater and the less by number, and 
greater and less motion by time”. As I said, perception 1s a faculty that discrimi- 
nates. By perceiving the number and order of successive instantaneous phases 
of a motion, at least if one perceives more than two of them, we perceptually 
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discriminate whether more or less time has passed. This is not yet time measure- 
ment, since it does not involve the application of a standard. It is merely a percep- 
tual grasp of the number and relative magnitude of motion. 


2. Measuring time 


Perceiving time, then, consists in either perceiving that time has passed by per- 
celving a number (two or more) of nows, or perceiving how much time has passed, 
in purely relative terms, by perceiving the order as well as the number of nows. 
Perceiving time in no way requires counting. But measuring time does require 
counting in a way, and therefore also intellect. In the following passage, the verb 
apl8uetv is used in an extended sense to mean measuring: 


Since there 1s locomotion, and, as a kind of locomotion, circular motion, 
and since each thing is counted (ap18uEeita1) by some one thing of the 
same kind (units by a unit, horses by a horse), and therefore time too 
by some determinate (M@piouév@) time, and since, as we said, time 1s 
measured by motion and motion by time (that 1s, the quantity of the 
motion and of the time 1s measured by the motion defined by time) — 1f, 
then, that which 1s first 1s the measure of all things of the same sort, then 
uniform circular motion is most of all a measure, because the number 
of this is most easily known. (There is no uniform qualitative change or 
uniform increase 1n size or uniform coming-to-be, but there 1s uniform 
locomotion.) This 1s why time is thought to be the motion of the [celes- 
tial] sphere, because the other motions are measured by this one, and 
time by this motion. 

(Physics 4.14.223b13-—24) 


Here, Aristotle says that we measure time by counting units of time (e.g., days) 
which are determinate because they are marked out by motions that are deter- 
minate in time (e.g., celestial motions). The reason that the use of ap18uetv 1s 
extended, here, is that strictly speaking, counting is a type of measurement for 
Aristotle, not vice versa. Counting 1s the type of measurement that 1s most exact 
because the measure that it involves 1s absolutely indivisible, rather than “indivis- 
ible in relation to perception” (Metaph.1.1.1053al1, 23). So strictly speaking, nows 
may be counted, because they are absolutely indivisible, but durations may only 
be measured. Still, at Physics 4.12.220a27-—8, Aristotle says that parts of continua 
can have a “number of a sort” (tic a@p18U0c) insofar as they can be divided into a 
number of parts, and this, presumably, 1s the sense of number here. In fact, it 1s 
primarily in counting number in this extended sense, that 1s, 1n measurement, that 
the process of counting has any prominence in these chapters.” 

It is this, time measurement, that requires vovc, and it is this that affords an 
intellectual grasp of time. The best evidence for this 1s in De Memoria 2, where, 
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in language very similar to the passage quoted from Physics 4.14, Aristotle claims 
that measuring time affords a certain type of cognition of It: 


But the main thing 1s that one must apprehend (yv@piCcetv) the time, either 
by a measure (uétp@) or indeterminately (Gopiotw@c). .. . Sometimes a 
person does not remember (uéuvno8a1) the time by a measure e.g. that 
he did something or other the day before yesterday; but sometimes also 
he does remember the time this way. Nonetheless, he remembers, even 
if it be not by a measure. And people are in the habit of saying that they 
remember but don’t know (€16éva1) when, whenever they do not appre- 
hend the amount of time by a measure. 

(Mem.2.452b8—9; 452b30-453a4)” 


Whenever we measure time by counting determinate units of time like days, we 
apprehend (yv@picetv) time and the amount of time determinately. Otherwise, we 
apprehend time and the amount of time indeterminately (aopiotwc). I-vapicetv 
is a general term that comprehends both perceiving (aio@aveo8a1) and thinking 
(ovavoeto8a1) (cf. GA.1.23.731a33—-4). The contrast, here, is between grasping 
time or the quantity of time intellectually (O1avoeio8a1) by means of a measure 
(étTOM) and perceiving time (aio@dveo#a1). 

Apprehending time by a measure 1s clearly an achievement of the intellect. 
Aristotle claims that a measure must be of the same genus as what it measures. 
For example, spatial magnitudes are measured by a spatial magnitude and times 
are measured by some definite time (Phys. 4.14.223a22—8, Meta.I.1053a24—30). 
And since a measure is that by which a quantity 1s apprehended, it 1s clear that 
One must grasp the genus of the measure and the thing measured 1n order to meas- 
ure it. Thus, one must possess what we would call the universal sortal concept 
of horse when counting horses and the sortal concepts of day and hour when 
measuring time. Conception 1s an activity that Aristotle denies beings lacking 
intellect.“* Apprehending time indeterminately, on the other hand, seems only to 
be an achievement of perception. It entails perceiving that time has passed since 
some remembered event, but not knowing how much. This could be construed, as 
in Physics 4.11, as merely perceiving a number of motion stages ordered as before 
and after, which, minimally, could be just perceiving that a past event 1s distinct 
from what one is now experiencing. To apprehend time indeterminately, accord- 
ing to the account of time perception in Physics 4.11, is merely to perceive time. 


3. Memory, imagination, the perception of time, 
and the perception of motion 


Aristotle talks of remembering time at De Memoria 2.452b30—453a4 rather than 
perceiving time and this raises a number of questions, the most obvious of which 
is Whether Aristotle recognizes a difference between remembering and perceiv- 
ing time. For instance, perceiving time might be perceiving time as it 1s passing 
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while remembering time might be remembering that time has elapsed since a 
remembered event. Aristotle could not be clearer that it 1s remembering time, in 
this sense, that he is concerned with in the De Memoria. It is remembering that 
time has elapsed since a remembered event that makes contemplating a repre- 
sentation of that event remembering something. But he calls this perceiving time 
in De Memoria |: “For, as we said before, when someone 1s actively engaged in 
memory, he perceives in addition (mpooato@daveta1) that he saw this, or heard 
it, or learned it earlier; and earlier and later are in time” (449b29; cf. 450a19, 
451a17). Sorabji speculates that Aristotle 1s using a broader sense of “perceive”, 
here, to emphasize that memory is a perceptual and not an intellectual activity.” 
But I think that Aristotle calls this perceiving time because he does not distinguish 
between remembering time and perceiving time as it 1s passing, and I say this for 
two reasons. 

First, | would distinguish between perceiving time as it 1s passing from percelv- 
ing time passing, that is, perceiving the passage of time. In Physics 4.11, where 
the topic 1s time and not memory, Aristotle speaks of perceiving time as it 1s pass- 
ing in terms of perceiving time Having passed, not perceiving time passing. While 
temporal passage 1s mentioned seven times in this chapter, Aristotle nowhere 
talks about perceiving time passing. Each time he speaks of time having passed 
(VEyYOVEVO1 ypOvoc) 1n the perfect tense rather than the present. In each case we are 
said to think, say or suppose that time has passed rather than that time 1s passing 
(Phys. 4.11.218b23, 32-3, 219a6, 7, 14, 24, 32-3). Aristotle 1s of course interested 
in the phenomenon of temporal passage. The puzzle of the ceasing instant at Phys- 
ics 4.10.218a8—21 and his claim in Chapter 11 that the now is always “other and 
other’ (219b9-—10) are clearly references to temporal passage. And in De Memo- 
ria 1, Aristotle speaks of memory as a state or affection of perception whenever 
time passes (OTav yévntat ypovoc, 449b25). But in neither work does he speak of 
perceiving time passing. The second reason to think Aristotle does not distinguish 
between remembering time and perceiving time as it 1s passing 1s that, according 
to the account of perceiving time in Physics 4.11, perceiving time having passed 
is just remembering that time has elapsed since a remembered event. According 
to Physics 4.11, to perceive time 1s to perceive a number of motion stages ordered 
as before and after. But if as I said, this can be just perceiving that a remembered 
event is distinct from what one 1s now experiencing, it 1s no different from remem- 
bering that time has elapsed since a remembered event. 

Another question that talk of remembering time raises concerns the relation- 
ship between memory and the perception of time, and due to the definitional 
relationship between time and motion, the relationship between memory and 
the perception of motion. If to perceive time is to perceive a number of motion 
stages ordered as before and after, one might think that in order to do this, it 1s at 
least necessary to remember the motion stages perceived as before. If to perceive 
motion is just to perceive a plurality of motion stages, and since only one instan- 
taneous motion stage can be present at a time, it follows that some of the motion 
stages will need to be remembered. Hence both the perception of time and motion 
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seem to presuppose memory.~° But since Aristotle claims that memory requires 
the perception of time, this would imply that memory and the perception of time 
presuppose each other. 

A way to avoid this consequence would seem to lie in Aristotle’s discussion of 
certain memory failures.*’ In De Memoria 1, Aristotle explains the notion of per- 
celving time by saying, “When someone 1s actively engaged in memory, he per- 
ceives 1n addition that he saw this, or heard it, or learned it before; and before and 
after are in time” (450a19—22). In Chapter 2 we find out what “perceives in addi- 
tion” means. Both memory and the perception of time involve gavtdouata and 
therefore Mavtacia; two MavTaouata, in fact, one representing the event remem- 
bered and one representing the time elapsed since the event.** To remember, or to 
recognize that an event happened before 1s to have a oavtdoua of a movement 
corresponding to the time match a oavtdoua of a movement corresponding to the 
event (Mem.2.452b3 1—453a4). If, however, one of these Mavtdouata is missing, 
one fails to remember. Hence, memory presupposes the perception of time, and 
both memory and the perception of time presuppose the having of mavtaouata, 
but the perception of time does not presuppose memory. 

It is clear from this that the perception of time depends on @avtaoia.”’ But 
it is not yet clear that time, after all, does not in some way depend on memory. 
The problem 1s that a pavtaoua of a movement corresponding to a time 1s itself 
of a series of events that can be remembered. (The movement corresponding to 
the time 1s a PAVTAOUG Or an appearance, not an unconscious internal clock pro- 
cess, aS envisaged by modern theories of interval perception.) One could say, 
perhaps, that these events are not remembered unless there 1s a further series of 
MaVvTaoLWaTa to match the events in the movement corresponding to the time. But 
then we are off on a regress. Why, however, must the movement corresponding 
to the time and the movement corresponding to the event be separate? One could 
concede that they are sometimes or even often separate without requiring that 
they must always be separate. And when they are not separate we could say that 
to perceive time and to remember an event is the same activity under different 
descriptions. This is because, according to Physics 4.11, to perceive time 1s to 
perceive a number of events ordered as before and after. Since the perception of 
an event that happened before as before must inevitably be a oavtdaouea (Aristotle 
sayS we can perceive oavtdouata at Mem.1.450b17—18), then to remember an 
event is to perceive time and vice versa. So memory and the perception of time are 
interdefined, which 1s a circularity, but not necessarily a vicious one. 

What of the apparent dependence of the perception of motion on memory? 
Perhaps we could say we perceive motion by perceiving a plurality of motion 
stages, but none of them as having happened before. Or more accurately, since 
Aristotle talks of “perceiving” @avtdouata, we perceive a retained plurality of 
MAVTAOLATA” representing motion stages, but none of them as having happened 
before.*’ But if the past phases of a motion can be represented by mavtdouata 
that are not perceived as before, then perceiving a number of motion stages 1s 
not sufficient for perceiving time. According to Physics 4.11, in order to perceive 
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time, past phases of a motion must be perceived as past. How could past phases 
of a motion not be perceived as past? Perhaps if they fell within a specious pre- 
sent (though there is little evidence for this concept in Aristotle).°- Still, it seems 
plausible that past motion stages could be so recent that they seem to be present. 


4. The effect of intellect on the perception of time 


So according to Aristotle, perceiving time does not presuppose grasping it intel- 
lectually, but grasping time intellectually, I will now argue, has an effect on how 
one perceives time for those beings who have intellect. This idea, I think, 1s behind 
the following passage from Pseudo-Philoponus: 


By “time” Aristotle means determinate (@ptouévov) time, not indeter- 
minate (aoptotov). In this way, at least, he says in the de /nterpreta- 
tione “some simply, some in time”’,’’ meaning by “simply” indeterminate 
time, and by “in time” determinate time. Non-rational beings, then, even 
if they have conscious perception (ovvaisc@noic) of time, do not have 
conscious perception of determinate time, but only of winter, say, or 
summer. Human beings have conscious perception of determinate time 
because they count (ap18ueEtv) days and hours. Counting is proper only 
to the rational soul (yn AoyiKn woyn). On this account, then, he says that 
only man has conscious perception of determinate time, for non-rational 


beings too have conscious perception of the indeterminate.”* 


The distinction, here, 1s different from the one Aristotle makes at Mem.2.452b8—9 
and 452b30—453a4 because it is a distinction between types of perception 
(aito8noic), not apprehension in general (yv@oic). If we take a “determinate time” 
to mean, as in Physics 4.14, a time used as a measure because it is marked out 
by a regular motion, Pseudo-Philoponus 1s saying that only humans perceive, 
for example, days as measures of time. Only humans can do this because only 
humans can treat days as measures by using them to count. Animals may still per- 
celve a day, but not as a day 1f by “day” we mean a unit of measurement. 
Pseudo-Philoponus, like Themistius in the passage quoted earlier, is commenting 
on De Anima 3.10, 433b5—11, where Aristotle claims that perception (aio@noic) of 
time 1s necessary 1n beings where reason (0 AOyoc) and desires (at ém18vLUIA1) Con- 
flict because “vouc bids us hold back because of what 1s future’. Now the percep- 
tion of time, here, 1s obviously not of the sort we encountered in Physics 4.10—14 or 
in the De Memoria. Perceiving time in those texts amounts to perceiving an ordered 
series of past or present events. Here, perceiving time 1s perceiving the future. 
Strictly speaking, though, one does not perceive the future, as Aristotle points out in 
De Memoria 1, 449627. But we can perceive oavtaouata (Mem.1.450b17—18), 
and in De Anima 3.7, he says this 1s very much /ike perceiving the future: “Some- 
times by means of the oavtacuata or thoughts which are within the soul, just as if 
it were seeing, [the faculty of thinking] calculates and deliberates what is to come 
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(ta uéeAAOVtTG) by reference to what is present” (DA.3.7.43 1b6—8). The justification 
for calling this perceiving, perhaps, is that 1f contemplating @avtaouata of past 
events can be called perceiving time, contemplating oavtaouata of future events 
can as well, even if the events may never happen. 

The involvement of deliberation, here, 1s important. The vovc that holds us 
back because of what is future is calculative or deliberative reason (1.e., d1avo1a, 
cf. DA.3.10.433a14). And the oavtacia involved in perceiving the future, I sug- 
gest, 1s deliberative Mavtaocia, which is contrasted with perceptual mavtacia in 
the following passage: 


Perceptual @avtaoia, as we have said, is found in the other animals also, 
but deliberative [@avtacia] in those which are capable of calculating | €v 
totc Aoyiotikoic] (for the decision whether to do this or that 1s already a 
task for calculating |[Aoyicuov Epyov]; and one must measure (ueTtpEtv) by 
a single standard; for one pursues what 1s greater (to WetCov); hence one 
has the ability to make (zo1etv) one image out of many (@avTAGUATOV). 

(DA.3.11.434a6—15)°° 


When Aristotle says, “one must measure (uetpEtv) by a single standard; for one pur- 
sues what 1s greater (tO WetCov)’, what springs to mind is something like Socrates’ 
N WETPNTIKN Téyvy at Plato’s Protagoras 356d-—e, that is, a measure of value. We 
reckon by some measure of value which of two contemplated actions will result in 
more, for example, pleasure, wealth, or happiness. But the text 1s more general than 
this. It says only that deliberation or calculation about a choice of actions requires 
a measure with which to calculate what is greater (to uetCov); a single unified 
measure that is synthesized out of many oavtacuata. I do not think this general- 
ity 1s accidental, because, while deliberation may often culminate in calculations 
of value, it also typically requires calculating other sorts of quantities as well. In 
order to maximize the value of a crop, for instance, one must first deliberate about 
how much seed to plant, how often to water, how long to wait before planting, and 
how long to wait before harvesting. According to Aristotle, in this case we start 
our deliberation with the objective of maximizing crop value, and work backward 
from that in a chain of reasoning that ends in determining the first action towards 
achieving this goal, for example, buying a certain quantity of a certain type of seed 
at a certain time. If, indeed, Aristotle is expressing himself with an eye towards 
this more general idea of measurement and calculation, then one of the many func- 
tions of deliberative ~avtacia should be to effect a synthesis of Pavtacuata into 
a unified pavtaoua that we use to reckon time: days, months, and years. If this 1s 
accepted, it can support Pseudo-Philoponus’ distinction between the perception 
of determinate and indeterminate time because the former will be a function of 
deliberative gavtaoia while the latter will be a function of perceptual mavtaoia. 
As we have already noted, Aristotle talks of inner “movements” by which we 
discriminate greater and smaller times in De Memoria 2. Though called “move- 
ments’, these are also pavtaouata, as De Memoria 1, 451a3 makes clear, and so 
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the representation of time periods 1s a function of pavtaoia. And as already noted, 
these “movements” are of two kinds. When the “movement” represents a deter- 
minate time (cf. Phys. 4.14.223b15), for example, a day, we apprehend time and 
the amount of time determinately. Otherwise, we apprehend time and the amount 
of time indeterminately. So the suggestion, here, 1s that “movements” represent- 
ing determinate time are a product of a synthesis of gavtaouata undertaken by 
deliberative Mavtacta. 

If this 1s accepted, then Pseudo-Philoponus’ distinction will be one between 
real differences in phenomenal content, not just differences 1n the way we regard 
or use phenomenal content.*’ This is because deliberative @avtacia is a sort of 
Mavtaota that 1s modified by the active involvement of intellect. When Aristotle 
says that the measure consists in a oavtdoua that 1s a unity made out of many 
MAVTACLATA, 1t Sounds very similar to what he says about the genesis of experi- 
ence from memory. In Posterior Analytics 2.19.100a3—9, Aristotle says, “From 
perception there comes memory, as we call it, and from memory (when it occurs 
often in connection with the same thing), experience; for memories that are many 
in number form a single experience”, and at Metaphysics A.1.980b26—981a12, 
“many memories of the same thing produce finally the capacity for a single expe- 
rience’. A memory, we know, 1s a special sort of @avtdoua; one in which the 
(AVTAOUWG 1s taken to represent an experience of the subject at a prior time. So 
the relationship between experience and deliberative Mavtaoia is very close. One 
difference, I think, 1s that one who deliberates 1s said to make (motgtv) a unity out 
of several Mavtaouata, which suggests that deliberative @avtaoia is an exer- 
cise of active mavtaoia as described at De Anima 3.3.427b18—20: “[@avtactia| 
is up to us when we wish (for it is possible to produce something before our 
eyes, as those do who set things out in mnemonic systems** and form images of 
them)”. There 1s no suggestion in Metaphysics A 1 and in Posterior Analytics 
2.19 that experience requires the active manipulation of images. Another differ- 
ence 1s that the synthesis of images involved in deliberative @avtaocia is found 
only “in those which are capable of calculating’, while experience is also found 
in at least some irrational animals (Meta.A.1.980b25—7). Deliberative oavtacia, 
then, would seem to be a sort of experience, but one that occurs only in beings 
who can calculate, and that characteristically requires the active manipulation of 
images. Perceptual Mavtacia presumably is what 1s involved in animal percep- 
tion of time. All animals have perceptual mavtacia (DA.3.11.433b31—434a10, 
2.2.413b21-—3, 3.10.433a9 ff., Metaph. A 1, 980b25 ff.), except, perhaps, grubs 
(DA.2.3.415a6—11 and 3.3.428a10 ff.). And humans with no deliberative faculty 
(e.g., Slaves allegedly) or an underdeveloped deliberative faculty (e.g., children) 
will have only perceptual gavtaoia (Politics 1.13.1260a12—14). 

The suggestion, then, 1s that the “movements” representing determinate time 
are a product of the active manipulation of images by deliberative mavtaoia in 
beings who can deliberate. A worry, here, might be that this active manipula- 
tion of images is a matter of conception rather than perception, and that Pseudo- 
Philoponus’ distinction is misguided after all. Rather than distinguishing different 
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types of perception, we would have distinguished cognition from perception. But 
I think it 1s reasonable to take the view that while intellect has a role in deter- 
mining the content of the images produced by deliberative mavtaoia, the content 
itself remains non-conceptual. I suggest that while perceiving a day as a day for 
the purpose of measuring time might employ a sortal concept, the perceptually 
disambiguated image of a day in one’s mind — the normalized image of a day 
shorn of the rough edges of its particularity such as seasonal variations in length 
of daylight — may nonetheless be non-conceptual.”” 

While not requiring it, this interpretation would be strengthened if we could 
establish that Aristotle envisages non-conceptual éuzeipia, that is, that many mem- 
ories may form a single experience in beings not possessed of reason. This 1s a 
controversial subject, and one of the key texts on the issue 1s ambiguous. Posterior 
Analytics 2.19, which describes the genesis of principles of art and science from 
more primitive mental states, 1s ambiguous 1n its description of the transition to 
these states from a state of experience. In the critical sentence describing this tran- 
sition, Aristotle says that principles of art and science arise “from experience, or 
from the whole universal that has come to rest in the soul” (100a6—7). Depending 
on whether we read the “or” epexegetically or as a corrective meaning “or rather’, 
the sentence will say either that experience involves universals or that it does not.” 

Still, there are other texts that would seem to favor the existence of non-con- 
ceptual é€uzeipia. Aristotle claims at Nicomachean Ethics 7.3.1147b5, that animals 
“have no universal beliefs (ka80A0v vzo0Anwytv) but only imagination (@avtacia) 
and memory (uvnun) of particulars”. And then in Metaphysics A 1, he credits all 
animals with sensation and only some with memory and éumeipia (980b25—7). 
So the animals that have experience must have non-universal, which I take to be 
non-conceptual, éumeipia. And Aristotle seems to say that experience, which some 
animals possess, does not involve universal concepts when he claims that a single 
universal is present in the man with art but not in the man with experience (cf. 
EN.6.7.1141b614—21). Humans also possess art and reason, which he contrasts with 
experience in the respect that art apprehends universals while experience appre- 
hends particulars. Nonetheless, the examples that Aristotle provides are unhelpful 
in deciding this issue because they represent human cases of experience which 
clearly presuppose the possession of concepts. Perhaps what Aristotle means 1s not 
that the man possessing experience but not art lacks universal concepts altogether, 
but just that he lacks the universal concept of a particular art, for example, medi- 
cine. This does not bar him from having universal concepts altogether. 


5S. Physics 4.14: 1f there were no vovc would there be time? 


In the following passage from Physics 4.14 Aristotle argues that time would not 
exist in the absence of beings who can count: 


One might find it a difficult question, whether 1f there were no soul 
there would be time or not. For if it is impossible that there should be 
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something to do the counting, it is also impossible that anything should 
be countable, so that it 1s clear that there would be no number either, for 
number 1s either that which has been counted or that which can be. But 1f 
there 1s nothing that has it 1n its nature to count except soul, and of soul 
[the part which 1s] intellect, then it 1s impossible that there should be time 
if there 1s no soul, except that there could be what underlies time; as for 
example if it is possible for there to be motion without soul. The before 
and after are 1n motion, and time is these gua countable. 

(Phys. 4.14.223a2 1-29) 


As I said at the outset, this passage might tempt one to think that the perception 
of time depends on counting since the existence of time depends on the existence 
of beings who can count.*' Since perceiving something presupposes its existence, 
if nows were brought into existence by the act of counting,** this would seem to 
have some plausibility, since acts of perception would depend on acts of counting. 
And since it also seems plausible to assume that these acts must take place 1n the 
same mind, it would have the consequence that no being could perceive time that 
could not count. But Aristotle 1s very clear in the De Memoria that animals that 
are unable to count can perceive time. 

If, however, nows are already there for us to perceive as suggested by Phys- 
ics 263a27—8, 263b3—6, or it is only necessary to mark nows off perceptually for 
them to exist, then no such problem arises. Then, if we assume that perceiving 
something presupposes its existence, the perception of time would depend coun- 
terfactually only on the existence of beings who can count, which does not require 
beings who perceive time to be able to count. In fact, 1t does not require beings 
who perceive time, or the before and after in motion gua countable, to perceive 
time as countable. 

Still, the mind dependence of time implied by this passage has seemed to many 
a philosophical mistake, either due to a straightforward logical error* or a confu- 
sion about modality.** But, assuming that deliberative @avtacia produces a per- 
ceptually normalized image of a day in the perceiver, and only beings with vovc 
have deliberative @avtaoia, we can infer a similar conclusion about the measur- 
ability of time, that 1s, that 1n the absence of beings with vovc, time would not be 
measurable (or countable 1n the extended sense of time being countable by means 
of some determinate time discussed at Physics 4.14.223b13). 

In Metaphysics A 15, Aristotle says that what are measurable, or knowable, or 
thinkable, or visible are called relatives, not because they are called just what they 
are of something else but because something else, that is, a measure or knowledge 
or thought or sight, 1s called just what it is of them. I take it that the difference is 
that a measure 1s definitionally and intrinsically related to the measurable, while 
the measurable is not similarly related to the measure, and as a consequence, 
while the measure cannot be but described as a measure, the measurable admits 
of other descriptions. Categories 7 tells us that the correct way of talking about 
the measurable in relation to the measure 1s not to say that the measurable 1s 
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measurable of the measure, but that the measurable 1s measurable by the measure 
(6b28—6b36). This use of the instrumental dative 1s familiar from Physics 4: “each 
thing is counted by some one thing of the same kind (units by a unit, horses by a 
horse), and therefore time too by some determinate time” (Physics 4.14.223b13-— 
15). The measure, then, by being only an instrument of the measurable’s measur- 
ability, 1s only incidentally related to the measurable. 

Since the measure is only incidentally related to the measurable, this shows 
that there 1s another contingency we might consider 1n connection with the coun- 
terfactual in Physics 4.14.223a21—29, viz., the absence of the measure by which 
the measurable is measured. Now clearly, there are some cases where the measure 
will never be absent. For example, pluralities of horses will always have a meas- 
ure available to count them because every horse 1n the plurality will stand in the 
required relation to the plurality. In general, discrete pluralities of substances are 
always measurable because their mere existence entails the existence of an intrin- 
sically indivisible measure that they stand 1n the required relation to. 

But continuous magnitudes, however, will not always be measurable in this 
sense. This 1s because no part of a continuous magnitude, such as time and 
motion, 1s intrinsically indivisible. Continuous magnitudes are only indivisible in 
relation to perception (Me?A.1.1.1053al, 23), which means that they can only be 
measured by a measure that appears indivisible to a being capable of perceiving 
it. Or perhaps I should say “imagining” since we know from De Memoria 2 that 
the measure by which we have a determinate cognition of the time as being, for 
example, this or that many days, is an “inner movement” or a @aVTAOUG; a Nor- 
malized wavtaoua of a day synthesized from multiple gavtaouata by delibera- 
tive pavtaocia. So then, in a world without beings possessing vovc, and, therefore, 
deliberative Mavtacia, time would not be measurable because no measure would 
stand in a measuring relation to it, nor would it be countable in the extended sense 
of time being countable by means of some determinate time. 


Notes 


DA 3.4, 429b18 ff.; Mem. 1, 449b3 1—450a7; Post. An. 1.5, 74a32—74b4; Metaph. M 3, 

1077b17 ff.; Phys. 2.2, 193b24—194a7. 

2 This translation, with minor modifications, 1s from Ziolkowski (2002). 

3. This translation, with minor modifications, 1s from Todd (1996). “At once turned front 
and back” 1s from Homer, Il. 1.343, 3.109. 

4 As Sorabj1 (2004, pp. XXII-X XIII) points out in the case of Themistius. 

5 Here the word vovc 1s being used 1n Aristotle’s broad sense of “that whereby the soul thinks 
(Olavoeitat) and judges (vmoAaupBdavet)” (DA 3.4, 429a23) rather than in the narrow sense 
of that whereby the soul grasps the principles of a demonstration (Post. An. 2.19, 100b15). 

6 For a modern example of this sort of interpretation, see Gregoric (2007, p. 104-5), 
who seeks to block the inference that the common sense perceives time by claiming 
that perceiving number and motion 1s not sufficient for perceiving time. According to 
Gregoric, one also must be able to count nows 1n order to perceive time. 

7 Fora survey of the controversy, see White (1993, pp. 174-182). On Aristotelian arith- 

metic, see also Mignucci (1987). 
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On number as countable see Phys. 4.11, 219b6—7; 4.14, 223a24—25, 223b13—16; Mer- 
aph. A 6, 1016b9—11; K 10, 1066b25—26). On number as a plurality of objects studied 
qua indivisible see Metaph. M 3. 

Translations of Aristotle’s Physics, in this chapter are, with minor modifications, from 
Hussey (1983). 

See Soraby1 (2004, p. XXII) and Kahn (1966, p. 53, n. 23). 

This 1s Sorabj1’s interpretation. See Sorabj1 (2004, p. XXIII). 

See Coope (2005, pp. 9-13; ch. 5, esp. pp. 89-92). 

At Physics 8.8, 263a27—8, and 263b3—6, Aristotle clearly envisages the traversal of an 
infinite number of things that exist potentially rather than a potentially infinite number 
of things. Otherwise, he would not be showing, as he says he 1s, how 1n a way It 1s pos- 
sible and in a way it 1s impossible to get entirely through an infinite number of things. 
Beare (1906, p. 286 ff.), Kahn (1966, p. 46), and Block (1960, p. 94) take this to imply 
that incidental perception 1s a performance of intellect. 

Cashdollar (1973, p. 163). 

Thus, Caston (1996, p. 42) is right to claim that incidental sensibles may involve 
the cooperation of intellect in humans, but it 1s not an essential feature of incidental 
perception. 

On perceiving mavtacuata, see Mem.1.450b1 7-18. 

For example, by Coope (2005) and by Sorabyj1 (1983, p. 84 ff.). 

Of the remaining two, one expresses the odd idea that insofar as the now counts, it 1s a 
number (4.11, 220a22) and another extends the sense of ap18uEtv to mean time meas- 
urement (4.14, 223b13. More on this later). 

In this, Aristotle recognizes what has been rigorously demonstrated only in the 20th 
century, that 1s, that humans and many other animals have a modicum of perceptual 
numerical competence. In particular, 1t has been shown by cognitive scientists that 
both infant and adult humans, as well as many other animals, including birds, fish, and 
various other mammals, have the ability to accurately and non-verbally assess the car- 
dinality of sets of objects or events of up to about three or four members. This, called 
“subitizing’’, is done by keeping track of individual elements in the sets, probably by 
using discrete perceptual representations. It has also been shown that many animals 
also have a non-verbal ability to roughly discriminate the relative size of larger cardi- 
nalities, and that a few have the ability to grasp ordinal relations within ordered sets of 
up to about seven items. See Nieder (2005). 

Top. 6.5.142b26 says that only humans are able to count. 

There are 22 occurrences of the verb wetpetv in chapters 12—14, nearly twice as many 
occurrences as aptOuetv in the whole of Aristotle’s discussion of time. 

This translation, with minor modifications, 1s from Sorabyi (2004, pp. 57-58). 
EN.7.3.1147bS. 

Sorabyj1 (2004, p. 70). 

cf. Irwin (1988, p. 316). 

cf. Taormina (2002, p. 38); King (2009, p. 65). 

I assume that, as at Mem.1.451a3, the ktvyoeic in Mem.2.452b8—453a4 are oavtaouata. 
Mem.1.450a9—11 seems also to point to this conclusion, but the text less clear. Here, 
the received text says, “Now, one must apprehend magnitude and motion by means of 
the same thing by which one apprehends time; and T0 @&vtacua 1s an affection of the 
common sense” (Mem.1.450a9—11). In the preceding lines Aristotle has implied that 
magnitudes are apprehended by means of mavtdouata, so the thought here seems to be 
that time 1s apprehended by means of mavtacuata too. It can also, perhaps, be inferred 
from Aristotle’s remark that we cannot think of anything without a continuum or think 
of non-temporal things without time that the reason for these two claims 1s the same, 
that 1s, that pavtaouata must be involved. 
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The following passages characterize pavtacta as a faculty for the retention of percep- 
tual representations: DA.3.3.429a1l—2; Insomn.1.459-—a17—18); Rhet.1.11.1370a27. 

Cf. Caston (1996, p. 42), who takes Mem. 1, 450a9-—11, which implies that magnitudes 
are apprehended by means of oavtaouata, to suggest that pavtaocia is involved in the 
perception of common sensibles. Caston also thinks that De Anima 3.3.428b18—25 
implicates Pavtacta in special, common, and incidental perception. 

The specious present 1s “the short duration of which we are immediately and inces- 
santly sensible” (James 1905, p. 631). Sorabyji (2004, p. 91) tentatively detects the 
concept of a specious present in Aristotle’s use of the aorist €maQe at Mem.2.451a31, 
but this, as Sorabj1 recognizes, 1s uncorroborated 1n any of Aristotle’s other discussions 
of time. 

The phrase 1s at De J/nt. 1, 16a18 and 1s difficult to interpret. Charlton suggests that it 
distinguishes between untensed and tensed uses of verbs (Charlton 2000, p. 64, n. 30). 
Ackrill dismisses this as an unsupported conjecture, but offers the even more difficult 
reading of a distinction between present uses of verbs on the one hand, and past and 
future uses of verbs on the other (Ackrill 1963, p. 115). Pseudo-Philoponus’ reading 
seems even more improbable. 

Philoponus, J. 1897, 580,27—37. This translation, with minor modifications, 1s from 
(Charlton 2000, p. 31). 

Aristotle also seems to say that we do not perceive the past either at Mem.1.449b27. 
Taormina makes much of this (Taormina 2002, pp. 46—49), but 1f this claim 1s strictly 
maintained, it will make nonsense of the account of perceiving time in Physics 4.11, 
which requires perceiving at least some motion phases (or gua countable, nows) as past. 
This translation, with minor modifications, 1s from Hamlyn (1993, pp. 71-72). 

Pace for example, Polansky (2007, p. 530) and Moss (2012, p. 146), who insist that 
deliberative ~avtaocia is distinguished from perceptual mavtacia only by the use to 
which it is put. But I maintain, as I shall explain later, that there 1s a difference 1n phe- 
nomenal content, though not one that requires deliberative Mavtaocia to be conceptual. 
Although these people are called uvnuovikoi instead avauvnotikoi, the refer- 
ence 1s clearly to mnemonic systems used by avapvnotixkoti (cf. Zop. 8.14.163b28; 
Mem.2.452a12; Insomn.1.458b20). Recollecting 1s described 1n De Memoria as a 
ovAdoytouoc tic along with deliberation and 1s said to belong only to those animals 
(1.e., humans) possessing a deliberative faculty (BovAevtikov) (Mem.2.453a5—13). 
Similarly, Michael Tye argues that while concepts might be involved in perceptually 
disambiguating a figure with an ambiguous decomposition into spatial parts, such as 
the two faces-vase figure, the resulting phenomenal content may remain, nonetheless, 
non-conceptual (Tye 1995, pp. 140-141). 

For the epexegetical reading, see Soraby1 (1993, p. 34). For the corrective reading, and 
a survey of the interpretative possibilities, see McKurihan (1992, p. 243). 

Even though the counterfactual contemplated 1s one where there 1s no soul simpliciter, 
the argument that there would be no time 1n this case relies on only the assumption that 
there 1s no vovc or intellect. 

As suggested by Coope (2005). See endnote 12. 

Mignucci (1987, pp. 184-186). 

Sorabji (1983, p. 89 ff.) 
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ARISTOTLE ON MIND, 
PERCEPTION, AND BODY 


John E. Sisko 


There 1s significant debate over Aristotle’s understanding of the relation between 
mind and body. Debate centers on interrelated questions concerning Aristotle’s 
views on the mind’s distance from the body and its dependence on the body.’ 
Scholars ask whether, or to what extent, the mind 1s, for Aristotle, an immaterial 
faculty. In addition, scholars ask whether, or to what extent, thought, for Aristotle, 
relies on material states and changes within the body. We are compelled to ask 
these questions for two reasons: first, Aristotle seems to mark out mind as being 
metaphysically disparate from other psychological faculties, like perception, and 
his treatment of thought does not appear to cohere with his perspective on other 
psychological states, such as emotion and desire. Nevertheless, Aristotle’s over- 
arching approach to explaining the relation of soul to body — hylomorphism — 
strongly suggests that thought should not differ radically from perception or 
emotion. So, we are faced with the puzzle of whether Aristotle’s theory of mind 
coheres with the rest of his psychology. Second, while Aristotle’s assertions con- 
cerning mind and its operations are provocative, these pronouncements are not 
fully perspicuous and it is not immediately evident that Aristotle’s claims on the 
topic of mind constitute a considered and reasoned account. In key passages, Aris- 
totle’s statements seem rather obscure. Yet, even when we are able to gauge the 
meaning of his claims, it can remain unclear whether Aristotle justifies his asser- 
tions. It is possible that Aristotle’s declarations on intellect and its operations are 
expressions of an unsupported prejudice. So, we are faced with a second puzzle: 
that of whether Aristotle even has a theory of mind. 

The project of interpreting Aristotle’s views on mind presents numerous chal- 
lenges. But, progress can be made. In this chapter, I assess Aristotle’s claims and 
arguments, and I offer what I think is the most plausible interpretation of his views 
on the mind’s distance from the body and its dependence on the body. I contend 
that, for Aristotle, mind 1s an immaterial faculty: Aristotle holds that thought 1s 
neither realized in a dedicated bodily organ nor in any collection of bodily struc- 
tures. I also show that, for Aristotle, bodily states and changes serve as necessary 
conditions for mental states, but mental content neither covaries with nor super- 
venes upon bodily states. 
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1. Problematizing distance and dependence 


Aristotle takes psychology to be a branch of natural science (see De Anima (DA) 
1.1.402a1—10). Accordingly, he brings the conceptual framework of hylomor- 
phism and the theory of the four causes to bear within his analyses of psycholog!- 
cal capacities and states. Aristotle claims, “soul is substance as form of a natural 
body which has life potentially” and “soul 1s the first actuality of a natural body 
furnished with organs” (DA.II.1.412a19—20 and 412b4). So, he contends that soul 
is the form of the organic body and living beings are “forms 1n matter’: they are 
hylomorphic compounds. On Aristotle’s account, the soul is a set of capacities: 
capacities that are supported by organic structures. 

Since Aristotle holds that psychological capacities are supported by organic 
structures, 1t would seem natural for him to suppose both that psychological states 
have bodily components and that any change in psychological state requires a 
change 1n bodily state. Aristotle accepts these conditions for those states or aftec- 
tions that he identifies as being with the body. Emotions and desires fall within 
this category. Aristotle claims, “It seems that all the affections of soul are with 
the body (uweta GMUGTOG), 1.e., passion, gentleness, fear, pity, confidence, and Joy, 
as well as loving and hating: for the body undergoes some affection at the same 
time as these” (DA.I.1.403a16—19). Aristotle posits that psychological states, in 
the realm of emotion and desire, have bodily components. His account of anger 
provides a clear illustration of his views on the role of bodily states and changes 
vis-a-vis the psychological activities that are with the body. Aristotle sets out, first, 
a schematic description of anger and, second, a concrete description. He claims, 


“anger 1s a certain sort of change, belonging to this sort of body . . . due to this 
[cause], for the sake of that [end] (DA.I.1.403a25—27). Aristotle goes on to state, 
“anger 1s desire for retaliation . . . [and] a ferment of the blood or heat which 


is about the heart” (DA.I.1.403a30—403b1). From the schematic description, we 
learn that anger has four causes: a formal cause (a certain sort of change), a mate- 
rial cause (belonging to this sort of body), an efficient cause (due to this), and 
a final cause (for the sake of that). From the concrete description, we learn that 
the material cause of anger is a ferment of blood and its formal cause is a desire 
for retaliation. In other texts, Aristotle claims that the efficient cause of anger 
is awareness of insult and its final cause 1s revenge (see Nichomachean Ethics 
V1I.6.1149a29-34 and Rhetoric 1.2.1378a31—1378b1). Aristotle holds that the 
four causes of anger are jointly necessary and sufficient for its presence.* Aristo- 
tle, emphasizing this point, claims, 


at times when there are violent and striking occurrences, no excitement 
or fear is felt, while at other times we are moved by slight and scarcely 
noticeable stimulations, when the body 1s aroused and [already] in a state 
just as when one Is angty. 

(DA.I.1.403a19-21) 
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Here he posits that, when an insult 1s perceived, but desire for retaliation is not 
present, the psychological state of anger does not obtain. In such cases desire 1s 
impeded or hindered owing to disease, fatigue, or distraction (see DA.HI.3.429a5—9 
and De Sensu et Sensibilibus (Sens.) 7.447a14—17). Aristotle also posits that the 
state of anger does not obtain, when the blood 1s boiling, but there 1s no aware- 
ness of insult. This suggests that, under normal conditions (when not diseased, 
fatigued, or distracted), if an insult is perceived and the blood boils, the psycho- 
logical state of anger obtains. Generalizing from his account of anger, we see 
that, for Aristotle, any psychological state that 1s with the body has a concurrent 
material cause. Further, the transition to the specific bodily state, which serves as 
the material cause of a given psychological state, is a partial trigger for that psy- 
chological state. In order to move from joy to fear, from fear to pity, or from pity 
to confidence a person must suffer a bodily change: when it comes to affections 
that are with the body, Aristotle holds that changes among positive psychological 
states require accompanying changes among bodily states. 

In the same chapter in which he discusses anger, Aristotle claims, ““1t seems that 
mind is peculiar to soul” (DA.I.1.403a8). With this pronouncement, Aristotle sug- 
gests that mind 1s not with the body. The claim 1s offered as an aside, but it 1s not 
an isolated declaration. The idea that intellect might be metaphysically disparate 
from other psychological capacities reappears in a number of asides or caveats 
peppered throughout early parts of DA. For example, Aristotle states, “‘as regards 
intellect... it would seem to be a distinct type of soul, it alone being separate from 
the body, just as the eternal 1s separate from the perishable” (DA.II.2.413b24—27). 
Further, he states, “it is difficult to conjecture what part [of the body] mind could 
hold together or how it could hold any part together” (DA.I.5.411b17—19). The 
later claim suggests that mind lacks its own dedicated organ (1.e., an organ local- 
ized in a distinct part of the body), while the former claim suggests that mind 1s 
wholly non-bodily. So, Aristotle 1s willing to consider the thesis that mind 1s not 
with the body. Nevertheless, the passages (thus far discussed) are located in hypo- 
thetical contexts and embedded either in aporetic sections of DA.I or in special- 
ized discussions within which Aristotle is not primarily concerned with the topic 
of mind. So, alone they do not show that Aristotle 1s committed to the view that 
mind is a non-bodily faculty. Plus, insofar as these claims are not supported by 
argument, they do not signal that Aristotle has theory of mind. The claims could 
be manifestations of an unsupported prejudice. 

By all appearances, Aristotle advances his theory of mind in DA._III.4.° In the 
chapter, he avers both that mind is not mixed with the body and it 1s separate 
from the body. Aristotle states, (CLAIM 1) “[mind] must be unmixed (avaykn.. . 
Guth stvat)” (DA.III.4.429a18). He adds, (CLAIM 2) “it is reasonable to con- 
sider [mind] not to be mixed with the body (010 ovoé EUTyO01 EVAOVOV AVTOV TO 
omuatt)” (ibid. 429a24—25). Finally, he states, (CLAIM 3) “for perception 1s not 
without the body, while mind is separate [from the body] (tT0 ev yap aicOntiKOV 
OVDK OVEV OMUATOC, 0 dE yWPIOTOC)” (ibid. 429b4—5). These statements appear to 
be linked with supporting claims. So, it seems that, in DA.III.4, Aristotle argues 
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that mind is metaphysically disparate from other psychological abilities and 
capacities.* Yet, according to some scholars, all is not as it might seem: interpret- 
ers are at odds when it comes to the import and meaning of Aristotle’s claims. 

On one prominent view (A), Aristotle argues that intellect lacks its own dedi- 
cated organ, while he also infers that intellect is a non-localized bodily capacity: a 
capacity of the entire human body (see Caston 2001). On this first approach, intel- 
lect 1s with the body and Aristotle supposes that changes between positive mental 
states are accompanied by bodily changes.° On a second approach (B), Aristotle’s 
key claims concerning mind being ‘unmixed’ (Qutyn) and ‘separate’ (ym@piotoc) 
are taken, either individually or jointly, not to be part of a reasoned thesis concern- 
ing the nature of mind. On one variation of this second approach (B1), Aristotle 1s 
said not to argue for any thesis whatsoever concerning the metaphysical status of 
mind.° An offshoot of this variation brings us back to the puzzle of whether Aris- 
totle even has a theory of mind. A second variation of the second approach (B11) 
begins with the observation that CLAIM 3 1s a premise in an argument and not a 
conclusion.’ This is taken to suggest that, in DA.III.4, Aristotle advances just one 
extended argument concerning the metaphysical status of mind (1.e., the argument 
for CLAIM 1 and CLAIM 2). So, on this variation, Aristotle does not argue that 
the mind is separate from the body. Instead, he argues only for the thesis mind 1s 
unmixed. Further, it is suggested that this thesis (1n context) requires that, while 
mind lack a dedicated organ, it, nevertheless, stands as a capacity of the entire 
body. So, this second variation (B11) coheres with the first approach (A). 

In light of scholarly opposition to the view that Aristotle argues for the the- 
sis that mind 1s separate from the body, we must give close consideration to the 
details of the discussion in DA.III.4. Yet, Aristotle’s progress in the chapter 1s 
fueled by a series of comparisons that he draws between perception and thought. 
So, before we turn to DA.III.4, we need to consider Aristotle’s theory of percep- 
tion. As it happens, a study of Aristotle’s theory of perception will prepare us to 
assess, not only Aristotle’s views on mind’s distance from the body, but also his 
views on mind’s dependence on the body; for, Aristotle cashes out this depend- 
ence in terms of mind’s reliance on certain states and changes within the body’s 
perceptual system. 


2. Perception and the body 


2.1 The causal story 


For Aristotle, perception has four causes. Its final cause 1s self-preservation: 
equipped with an ability to discern food and predators or other dangers, animals 
are geared for survival (see Sens.1.236b20—437a1). The formal cause of percep- 
tion 1s a state of awareness. Aristotle claims, “it 1s not possible to perceive and 
see without being aware of it” (Sens.2.437a27—28). According to Aristotle, when 
we become aware of an object, we are assimilated to the object: we become like 
the object (see DA.II.5.415a22—417b28). This assimilation to the object is a 
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non-destructive alteration of our sensory power. The alteration is non-destructive 
(except in certain non-standard cases) because the subject, in perceiving, does not 
suffer a loss of what is essential to having the ability to perceive (see Lorenz 2007 
and Sisko 1996, pp. 141-143). 

Special sensibles and common sensibles are the efficient causes of perception. 
A special sensible 1s one that 1s accessible through just one sense modality. The 
color red, for example, 1s a special sensible. A common sensible is one that is 
directly accessible through more than one sense modality. Movement and shape are 
among the common sensibles. When acted upon by the special and common sens1- 
bles, a subject can also become aware of incidental sensibles. These sensibles, like 
‘an apple’ or ‘that man there’ are objects in which special and common sensibles 
inhere. Incidental sensibles are not efficient causes of perception: they do not act 
on us directly as such (see DA.II.6.418a20—24). Finally, for Aristotle, perception 
is always of particulars (again, ‘that man there’): he affirms that universals (1.e., 
‘humanity’ ) cannot be perceived (see Posterior Analytics (APo) 1.31.87629-33). 

When accounting for the various sense modalities, Aristotle focuses on the 
causal impact of the special sensibles. He defines each special sensible by a 
ratio of fundamental qualities within a specific range (see Caston 2005, pp. 312-— 
314). As examples, each color is defined as a ratio of light/dark and each flavor 
is defined as a ratio of sweet/bitter (see Sens.3.440b18—25). So, the immediate 
objects of sight are qualities within the light/dark range and the immediate objects 
of taste are qualities within the sweet/bitter range. Aristotle holds that perceptible 
qualities within different ranges can be analogues of one another. Analogues are 
defined by same proportion or ratio of constituent qualities (see Gen. et Corr. 
I1.6.333a28—30). As examples, Aristotle posits that the colors red, purple, green, 
and blue are, respectively, analogues of the flavors harsh, pungent, astringent, and 
acid (Sens.4.442a12—29). 

Perceptual assimilation, as Aristotle understands it, requires material condi- 
tions of receptivity. These are standing conditions. Color, for example, acts upon 
the transparent. So, in order for a subject to see a color, there must be a transpar- 
ent medium (say, air or water) between the object and the subject’s eyes and the 
eyes themselves must be composed of transparent material (see DA.II.7).° Loss 
of transparency within the eyes entails loss of vision. Similarly, 1f a subject 1s to 
hear or smell, its ears must be soundless and its organ of smell must be scentless. 
(In this context, the organ of touch is an outlier. In virtue of the organ’s bodily 
constitution, characteristic qualities within the ranges of hard/soft, wet/dry, and 
hot/cold already inhere in the organ.) 

On the issue of whether, for Aristotle, bodily processes somehow underwrite 
perception, there are three prominent interpretations: Spiritualism, Literalism, and 
Proportionalism.’ A signal claim, in DA.IJ.12, serves as a touchstone for delimit- 
ing these views: Aristotle states, 


in perceiving we are receptive of the sensible form of the object without 
the matter, just as the wax receives the impression of the signet-ring 
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without the iron or gold, and receives the impression of the gold or 
bronze, but not as gold or bronze. 
(424a1 8-22) 


Aristotle claims that perception is a reception of form without matter. The state- 
ment has been understood in three ways. Under Literalism, reception of form 
without matter is a taking on of perceptible qualities without absorbing the matter 
of the object in which those qualities in here. So, just as the wax takes on and 
displays the shape of the signet’s surface, without taking on its matter (gold or 
bronze), so too when we see, say, the red of an apple, our eyes take on and display 
redness, without absorbing any material bits of the apple. If Aristotle embraces 
Literalism, he thinks that when we see red our eyes go red. 

Under Spiritualism, reception of form without matter is a change 1n awareness 
that does not involve material change in the organ. It 1s argued that, just as a wax 
block ‘registers’ the circularity of the signet, without the block itself becoming 
circular, we ‘register’ — we become aware of — the red of the apple, without suffer- 
ing a bodily change. On this account, Aristotle thinks that the eyes are “pregnant 
with consciousness” (Burnyeat 1995, p. 19): when requisite standing conditions 
are met and we turn to the object, we see the object without suffering any change 
that serves as the material cause of our newly acquired state of perceptual aware- 
ness. If Aristotle is a Spiritualist, he thinks that when we see red there 1s no change 
of material state within our eyes. 

Under Proportionalism, reception of form without matter 1s a kind of transduc- 
tion (see Caston 2005, pp. 302—305). The signet holds information in one form 
but transmits it in another. The ring 1s a vehicle through which the prerogatives 
and obligations of its owner are expressed. But with the act of sealing, the owner’s 
claims and commitments are conveyed 1n patterned wax, not in a copy of the ring 
itself. On this view, perception involves bodily change (contra Spiritualism), but 
this change is not that of taking on the perceptible qualities of the object (contra 
Literalism). Under Proportionalism, perceptual information 1s conveyed when the 
proportion or ratio that defines a special sensible within one qualitative range 
comes to be instantiated in the organ within a different qualitative range (see Cas- 
ton 2005, pp. 305-307 and 310-314). If Aristotle embraces Proportionalism, he 
thinks that when we see red our eyes suffer a material change to an analogue of 
red. So, perhaps, in seeing red, the interior of the eye acquires a new State of vis- 
cosity, where the ratio of hard/soft that defines the acquired state of viscosity 1s 
equal to the ratio of light/dark that defines red. 

The textual evidence favors Literalism and Proportionalism over Spiritualism. 
When Aristotle seeks to account for specific limits and constraints that are evi- 
dent in our perceptual lives, certain of his claims are amenable to Literalism and 
Proportionalism, but not to Spiritualism. Consider two examples: blind spots for 
touch and the causal efficacy of intense sensibles.'? Regarding blind spots, Aristo- 
tle states, “we do not perceive what 1s just as hot or cold, hard or soft, as we are, 
but only the excesses of these qualities” (DA.II.11.424a2—4). This claim suggests 
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that we cannot come to be aware of a tactile sensible, when that sensible already 
inheres in the body. This 1s easily explained under Literalism: taking temperature 
as an example, one might say that the organ cannot be altered within the hot/cold 
range towards the proportion of hot/cold that it already instantiates and, accord- 
ingly, we cannot come to be aware of a temperature that we already possess. 
Tactile blind spots can also be explained under Proportionalism: one might claim 
that, since a specific temperature already inheres 1n the body (which 1s an exten- 
sion of the medium of perception), the appropriate analogue of this temperature, 
expressed by a proportion within a range other than hot/cold, must already inhere 
in the internal organ of touch. Thus, since the body cannot be altered within the 
hot/cold range towards the proportion that it already instantiates, so too the organ 
of touch cannot be altered within its native range towards a proportion that it 
already instantiates and, accordingly, we cannot come to be aware of a tempera- 
ture that we already possess. 

Spiritualism is not equipped to explain tactile blind spots. The best that can 
be done 1s to insist that Aristotle’s focus, in the passage, is on formal causes and 
not material ones (see Burnyeat 1995, p. 24). On this approach, Aristotle’s claim 
amounts to no more than the assertion that we cannot become aware of that of 
which we are a/ready aware. Problematically, for Spiritualism, however, this is a 
general truth about states of awareness as such. So, the interpretation advanced 
under Spiritualism fails to show why, in discussing blind spots, Aristotle’s main 
focus is on the modality of touch and not on perception taken generally. 

Regarding the causal efficacy of intense sensibles, Aristotle states, “men 
become deafened by loud noises and they have their sense of smell damaged by 
strong odors, and so on |1.e., each sense can be damaged by intense sensibles]”’ 
and “excess in any sensible quality destroys the organ” (De /nsomniis (Insomn.) 
2.459b1—23 and DA.III.13.435b15). Aristotle acknowledges that exposure to 
intense sensibles can damage, or even destroy, the organ of perception. This phe- 
nomenon ts easily explained under both Literalism and Proportionalism. Recep- 
tion of an intense sensibles involves intense material change within the organ 
(either in the range of the sensible object, under Literalism, or in some other 
range, under Proportionalism) and this intense change robs the organ of the mate- 
rial standing conditions that are required for reception of perceptible form. 

Aristotle also holds that the physical constitution of perceptual organs varies 
(sometimes quite broadly) among species and (less broadly) among individuals 
within a species. These differences explain why species and individuals vary in 
respect to the upper and lower limits (intensity and faintness) of the sensibles of 
which they can become aware (see Generation of Animals (GA) V.2.781b2-—13). 
Since upper and lower limits vary, the perceptibles that test these limits will also 
vary. Both Literalism and Proportionalism account for relative intensity by iden- 
tifying the material conditions that limit the possible dimensions of perception- 
related material change within the organ. So, for example, Aristotle states, “the 
eye which is intermediate between too much and too little liquid 1s the best, for 1t 
has neither too little so as to be agitated and impede the movement of the colors 
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(TO TAPATTEGVAL EULTOOICEL THV TOV YOMOUATHV KivNnotv), nor too much so as to 
cause difficulty of movement (zapéye1 OvoKtvnoiav)’ (GA.V.1.780a2 1—24). Here 
Aristotle suggest that, when the eye-jelly is too viscous, weak colors have little 
impact on the organ, and when the jelly is too fluidic, strong colors can agitate 
the organ and impede perception. Under Proportionalism, the explanation 1s espe- 
cially straightforward: since the material cause of vision may well be a change 
of viscosity in the eye-jelly, the standing level of viscosity in the jelly may make 
changes of viscosity either difficult or disruptive. Under Literalism, the explana- 
tion is that some materials are better suited to taking on color than others (for 
example, Aristotle claims it 1s easier to dye a clean garment than a dirty one: see 
GA.V.1.780629-—31) and, when it comes to fluids, the level of viscosity 1s a factor 
that contributes to color-absorption suitability. 

Spiritualism is not equipped to explain how organs might be damaged or 
destroyed by intense sensibles. The best that can be done 1s to insist that it 1s 
some concurrent cause, not the sensible as such, which brings about change in the 
organ. It might be argued that, when exposure to bright light results in damage to a 
subject’s eyes, 1t is some concurrent cause (perhaps, an accompanying rush of air) 
and not the light itself that causes the damage. Problematically, for Spiritualism, 
however, Aristotle identifies cases in which intense sensibles damage or destroy 
organs, without the presence of a concurrent cause. For example, after noting that 
tangibles can destroy, not only the organ of touch, but the animal as well, Aristotle 
states, “other sensibles — I mean color, sound, and scent — do not by their excess 
destroy the animal, but only the corresponding organ: except incidentally, as when 
concurrently with the sound some thrust or blow 1s given” (DA.III.13.435b7-—11). 
Aristotle holds that intense color, sound, and scent can destroy the organs of sight, 
hearing, and smell (respectively) 1n the absence of any relevant concurrent cause. 
Spiritualism, then, not only fails to account for blind spots and range limits 1n 
perceptual acuity, it also fails to account for the efficacy of intense sensibles. 
Spiritualism is a non-starter. 

Literalism and Proportionalism appear to be on equal footing." First, as we 
have shown, each interpretation accounts for blind spots, the destructive power 
of intense sensibles, and range limits; and each accounts for such phenomena in 
largely the same way. Second, while certain of Aristotle’s claims favor Proportion- 
alism, others favor Literalism. First, certain of Aristotle’s claims may be taken to 
suggest that the material cause of vision involves a change of viscosity in the eye- 
jelly. For example, explaining why subjects with blue eyes are not keen-sighted 
by day, he states, “blue eyes are changed, in respect to liquidity (nj bypov) and in 
respect to transparency, more easily by the light and the sense-object, because 
there is little liquid in them” (GAV.1.779b36—780al, my emphasis). Passages of 
this sort look to favor Proportionalism.'* Second, while arguing for the thesis of 
causal reciprocity, according to which the organs of perception act on objects 
in the same way that objects act on organs, Aristotle states, “when women look 
into clean mirrors, during menstruation, the mirrors take on a blood-red stain .. . 
[a stain] that is not easy to wipe away” U/nsomn.2.459b23—460a26).'° In this 
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curious discussion, Aristotle argues that literal redness in the eyes (caused by 
menstruation) brings about a literal reddening in the surface of mirrors. Since he 
also affirms that objects act on organs in the same way as organs act on objects, 
the claim favors Literalism. 

The debate over Literalism and Proportionalism 1s likely to continue for some 
time. Yet, for our purposes, we need not decide between Literalism and Pro- 
portionalism.'* The very phenomena that both Literalism and Proportionalism 
(similarly) explain — blind spots, range limits, and destructive power of intense 
sensibles — are at the heart of the comparisons which Aristotle draws between 
perception and thought in DA.III.4. So, to whatever extent these comparisons fuel 
and shape Aristotle’s inferences concerning mind, they do so 1n roughly the same 
way, whether Aristotle is a Literalist or a Proportionalist. 

We now see that perception, for Aristotle, has a concurrent material cause: on 
Aristotle’s account, in order to move from seeing red to seeing green, from tasting 
bitter to tasting sweet, or from feeling cold to feeling warm, a subject must suffer 
bodily change. Yet, just as boiling blood 1s not sufficient for anger, so too mate- 
rial change in the organ of perception 1s not sufficient for awareness of the object. 
Aristotle, states “the greater change nullifies the lesser, which is why we do not 
see things presented to our eyes, if we happen to be engrossed 1n thought, or in a 
state of fear, or listening to a loud noise” (Sens.7.447a14—17). Here we see that 
a change in the eye, which might otherwise underwrite awareness of some color, 
may occur without the subject becoming aware of that color: when the subject 1s 
distracted (or diseased or fatigued), an appropriate change in bodily state may fail 
to trigger awareness of the object. 

At this stage, one might be inclined to think that perception, just like anger, 1s 
with the body. However, Aristotle never indicates that perception 1s with the body. 
Instead, he insists that perception 1s not without the body (see DA.I.1.403a5—7 and 
II.4.439b4—S). In marking this distinction, Aristotle may be signifying that change 
in the organ of perception 1s less determinative of psychological content, than 1s, 
say, the boiling of blood in the case of anger. For Aristotle, ferment of blood about 
the heart is the material cause of just one positive psychological state: anger. Yet, 
when it comes to perception, Aristotle allows that change in the organ can bring 
about awareness of special, common, and incidental sensibles. He states, “in per- 
ceiving the beacon that 1s fire, and seeing 1t moving you recognize . . . that it sig- 
nals the approach of the enemy” (DA.III.7.431b4—6). Here Aristotle avers that the 
same causal input generated by color (the fire) can bring a subject to awareness of 
the color as such (a special sensible), but it can also trigger awareness of motion 
(a common sensible) and the beacon (an incidental sensible). Owing to a subject’s 
attention and experience, the same basic material change may come to trigger dif- 
ferent states of perceptual awareness. So, Aristotle may hold that perception has a 
more sophisticated relation to the body than does emotion or desire: he may hold 
that a single bodily state can underwrite more than one positive state of percep- 
tual awareness.'° Yet, even if he denies that causal input determines all the bodily 
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changes that underwrite perception, Aristotle, nevertheless firmly maintains that 
positive states of perceptual awareness require accompanying bodily states and 
changes. In addition, he maintains that a change of bodily state can be sufficient 
for a change in state of perceptual awareness (when the subject 1s not diseased, 
fatigued, or distracted). 


Aio8nuata, Davtaouata, and Nonuata 


Aristotle calls the states and changes that serve as the material causes of per- 
ceptual awareness ato8@nuata (perceptual happenings). These changes, he insists, 
may persist when the efficient cause of awareness 1s no longer present. Aristotle 
claims, “the affection persists in the sense organs, both deep down and on the 
surface, not only while we are perceiving, but also when we have ceased to do so” 
(/nsomn.2.459a7—8). Residual ato@nuata are Pavtaouata (representational hap- 
penings) and just as aio@nuata are bodily states, so too are Mavtdouata. Active 
MavTaAoLaTAa deep within the perceptual system manifest themselves as kinetic 
disturbances in the blood, while pavtaouata stored in memory are physical marks 
impressed into the central locus of the perceptual system (see /nsomn.3 .461b1—21 
and Mem.1.450b16—20). Aristotle posits that pavtaouata serve as material causes 
of all non-standard states of perceptual awareness (states for which no external 
efficient causes 1s present): these include hallucinations, dreams, and remem- 
brances (see /nsomn.J.459a21—22 and Mem.1.450b12—17). Further, he claims, 
“the imaginative 1s the same as the perceptual faculty, although imagination and 
perception are different in being” (/nsomn.1.459al17—19). To differ in being 1s to 
differ in account. So, for Aristotle, the account of imagination (@avtaoia) will dif- 
fer from the account of perception and, yet, imagination 1s not a faculty 1n its own 
right. Imagination 1s an aspect of the perceptual faculty and both oavtaouata and 
aicoOnuata are bodily happenings within the perceptual system. 

It is evident that, for Aristotle, mind (vovc), in its functioning, 1s depend- 
ent on mavtaouata. Aristotle states, “it 1s not possible even to think without 
MavtTaoUatoc’ and he adds, “whenever we think, it is necessary at the same time 
to think some odavtacua”’ (Mem.1.449b31—-32 and DA.III.8.432a8-9). So, for 
Aristotle, all episodes of thought, all vonuata (noetic happenings), require the 
use Of MAVTAGLATA: PAVTAGUATA are necessary material conditions for thought. 
Mind, then, for Aristotle, depends on the body insofar as thought relies on bodily 
states and changes within the perceptual system.'® 

A problem stands on the horizon: the thesis that vonuata require PavTacuUaTa 
could be taken to suggest that mind’s reliance on the body is no more sophisti- 
cated than what we see with perception: perhaps, mind, like perception, 1s nor 
without the body. Nevertheless, as we shall see, Aristotle’s considered view 1s that 
mind, unlike perception, 1s separate from the body. So, after examining DA.III.4, 
we will need to show how the role played by gavtaouata in thought differs from 
the role played by aio@nuata in perception. 
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3. Mind and body (1): realizing distance 


In the opening section of DA.III.4, Aristotle both sets out a framework for discus- 
sion and advances a pair of arguments concerning vovc."’ He states, 


(FRAMEWORK) Concerning the part of the soul by which the soul 
knows and thinks, whether it 1s separate or not separate in respect to 
extension or only in respect to account (€ITE YMPLOTOD OVTOG EITE LIN 
YOPLOTOD KATH WEyEBOC GAAG Kata AOVOV), We must consider what dif- 
ferentia is has and how thinking ever comes about. 

(429al10-13) 


(ARGUMENT 1) If understanding is like perception, then it will be 
a sort of being acted on by the object of thought or something else of 
that sort. Thus (G@pa) it must be unaffected and receptive of form, and 
it will be potentially such as this sort of thing: as perception 1s related 
to the objects of perception so will intellect be similarly related to the 
objects of thought. Thus (apa), since it thinks all things, (CLAIM 1) 
[mind] must be unmixed, just as Anaxagoras says, 1n order for it to 
rule, that 1s in order for it to know, for if it 1s present alongside, 1t hin- 
ders and occludes what is extraneous (TAPEUMAIVOLLEVOV YAP KMAVEL TO 
OAAKOTPLOV KA AVTLIMPATTEL). . . . So (610), (CLAIM 2) it is reasonable 
(evAoyov) to consider [mind] not to be mixed with the body; for (yap) 
if it were 1t would come to have some quality, like cold or hot, and it 
would even have an organ, as the perceptual faculty does; but, as it 1s, 
there is none. 

(429a13-27) 


(ARGUMENT 2) That the unaffectedness of the perceptual faculty dif- 
fers from that of intellect 1s made manifest by a consideration of the 
organs of perception and perception (itself). For (yap) the perceptual 
faculty loses its ability to perceive after (being affected by) an intense 
perceptible, as with sound after loud noises, and after strong colors and 
odors it is neither able to see or to smell; but whenever intellect thinks 
some intense intelligible, it is not less able to think inferior ones, rather it 
is better able to do so; (CLAIM 3) for (yap) perception is not without 
the body, while mind is separate [from the body]. 

(429a3 1—-b5)"* 


By announcing, in the FRAMEWORK, that he aims to identify the distinguishing 
characteristics of mind, Aristotle signals that his investigation will be a scientific 
one. He will proceed from what is more knowable to us (1.e., what 1s evident 
from experience) to what is more knowable by nature (1.e., underlying causes, 
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definitions, and principles) (see Physics |.1). He will identify properties of mind 
and approach knowledge of mind’s definition by securing a hypothesis (a candi- 
date definition (or partial definition) of mind). Further, he will confirm the hypoth- 
esis against the data of experience (see APo.I.10.76b11—23 and II.8). 

One prominent scholar contends that the FRAMEWORK significantly con- 
strains the range of possible outcomes in DA.III.4. Caston (2001) argues that, by 
asking whether mind 1s separate in respect to extension or in respect to account, 
Aristotle limits discussion that follows to just two alternatives: either (1) mind 
is localized in a distinct part of the body, having its own dedicated organ, or (2) 
mind, not being localized, is “a capacity of the entire human body” (ibid., p. 137). 
So, on Caston’s interpretation, the possibility that vovdc is an immaterial faculty 1s 
not a live issue in DA.III.4. However, this view 1s too narrow. An earlier discus- 
sion frames the FRAMEWORK. In DA.II.2, Aristotle, considering nutrition, per- 
ception, and thought, states, “whether each is separate only 1n account or also in 
place (ywpliotov AOY@ LOVOV f KAI TOT), this 1s easy to answer 1n some cases, but 
others involve difficulties” (413b13—16). Here, as in DA.III.4, Aristotle advances 
the question as to whether mind 1s separate in extension (1.e., place) or separate in 
account. But, in DA.II.2, Aristotle goes on to contemplate two types of separation 
relating to extension. The first 1s separation within extension. Items are separate 
within extension, 1f they occupy different, non-overlapping, places (see Physics 
V1.1.231b4—6 and Miller 2012, p. 309). Dedicated organs are separate within 
extension. The second type of separation 1s separation from extension. Aristotle 
states, “mind alone might be separate, as the immortal 1s from the perishable” 
(413b26—27). Here Aristotle considers a type of separation that he elsewhere 
attributes to the prime mover. The mover, being immortal and imperishable, 1s 
separate from extension: as Aristotle states, the mover is “separate from sensi- 
ble things (KeyM@p1IoUEVN TOV alco8@nT@v)” and “without any magnitude (uéye8oc 
ovod€év Exetv)” (Mert. XII.7.1073a4—6). The prime mover is not in any place what- 
soever. So, in DA.II.2, Aristotle suggests that mind, like the prime mover, could 
be separate from extension. This shows that the FRAMEWORK does not bar 
Aristotle from exploring the specific category of separate from extension. As we 
shall see, Aristotle’s chief aim in DA._III.4 1s to show that vovc 1s separate from 
extension. 


3.1 Argument I: securing the hypothesis" 


Aristotle’s first argument may be represented as follows: 


I Thought and perception are akin insofar as each 1s a cognitive assimilation: 
a reception of form. 

I] <If a faculty 1s mixed with the body, then it suffers constraints and 
limitations.> 

II] <Perception is mixed with the body.> 
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IV <Perception suffers constraints and limitations.> (from II & III) 

VV <iIf a faculty does not suffer constraints or limitations, it 1s not mixed with 
the body.> 

VI Mind thinks all things: mind suffers neither constraints nor limitations. 

VII So, mind is not mixed with the body. (Claim 1: from V & VI) 

VIII Further, mind, in fact, lacks an organ. 

IX So, mind 1s not mixed with the body. (Claim 2: from VII & VIII) 


Considerations of specific differences between perception and thought drive the 
argument. For Aristotle, whether he 1s understood as a Literalists or a Propor- 
tionalist, positive states of perceptual awareness require accompanying material 
states and changes. These changes involve the instantiation of determinate pro- 
portions or ratios within bodily structures. Whenever the appropriate organ 1s una- 
ble to take on a specific proportion, the subject 1s unable to perceive the relevant 
object. These limitations are a product of the material composition of the rel- 
evant organs. On the one hand, the constitution of the organ may hinder (K@Avet: 
DA.III.4.429a20) or impede reception of form. For example, since the viscosity 
of eye-jelly is a determining factor in demarcating visual range limits, whenever 
a subject is exposed to an object with a level of intensity nearing the upper limit 
of receptivity, the state of the jelly impedes (€umodicer: GA.V.1.780a23) or hin- 
ders reception. On the other hand, standing conditions within the organ of touch 
engender blind spots. The organ cannot be altered to a proportion within its native 
qualitative range, when the body already possesses the same proportion in the 
hot/cold range (or in any other tangible range). So, conditions within the organ 
occlude (avtimpattet: DA.III.4.429a20) or obstruct reception. 

Aristotle insists that mind, unlike perception, suffers neither hindrance nor 
obstruction. He states, “mind thinks all things” (DA.III.4.429a18).°° The statement 
is echoed in Parts of Animals (PA) 1.1. There, in what has come to be called the cor- 
relatives argument, Aristotle supposes that any science must study its correlative 
objects and he infers that natural science should not study mind. Aristotle’s concern 
is that, were mind to fall within the purview of natural science, this would have 
the unwanted consequence of collapsing the three theoretical domains — natural 
science, mathematics, and metaphysics — into one: metaphysics and mathematics 
would become natural science. Emphasizing this point, Aristotle states, “natural 
science would be knowledge about all things (tavtwv N MvoIKN yvMoic Gv EIN)” 
(ibid. 641b1). So, to think all things (to know all things) 1s to have the ability to 
cognize the objects of natural science, metaphysics and mathematics. Accordingly, 
for Aristotle, mind 1s able to cognize principles, causes, definitions, and essences 
(all of which are universals): as examples, mind cognizes ‘humanity,’ ‘unity,’ and 
‘being’ (see Mera.I.2 and 2013, pp. 366-367). Further, Aristotle contends that it is 
through knowledge of principles that we are able to gain a firm grasp on particulars 
(see APo.I.2.72a26—28). So, mind 1s able to grasp both universals and particulars. 
Thus, in its breadth of reach, mind greatly outshines perception. Perception has no 
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access to universals and it 1s blind to natural science, metaphysics and mathemat- 
ics. It grasps only some of the particulars that fall within the realm of nature. So, 
Aristotle infers that, since mind 1s free from the sorts of limitations and constraints 
suffered by perception (limitations which are a product of material composition), 
thought is not realized in the body. Mind, he infers, is unmixed (CLAIM 1). 

‘Unmixed’ (Qutyn) 1s potentially ambiguous. So, Aristotle clarifies his mean- 
ing by affirming that, as regards the specific thesis that mind 1s unmixed, he 1s 
allied with Anaxagoras. A key thesis within Anaxagoras’ physics 1s the principle 
of universal mixture. On this principle, every kind of matter is thoroughly mixed 
in every place (no matter how small) within the universe.*’ Anaxagoras contends 
that, unlike matter, “mind 1s unmixed” (DK59B12): mind does not participate in 
universal mixture. Thus, for Anaxagoras, mind is not 1n any place whatsoever: 
mind is separate from extension. Aristotle allies himself with Anaxagoras on this 
specific point. Further, since a faculty 1s separate from extension only if it 1s sepa- 
rate from the body, Aristotle’s assertion that mind 1s unmixed (CLAIM 1) entails 
the proposition that mind is separate from the body (CLAIM 3). 

Having argued that mind 1s unmixed (CLAIM 1), Aristotle offers empirical 
verification for the thesis (see Polansky 2007, p. 441). He states, “as it 1s, there 
is none” (429a27): Aristotle asserts that, as a matter of fact, there 1s no organ of 
thought. Why he should think this is a bit of a mystery. I suggest that, since Aristo- 
tle holds that the brain is a cooling system for the body (see PA.II.10.656a14—36), 
while the heart is the seat of perceptual awareness, he infers that no major organ 
remains as a candidate seat of intellectual awareness. The empirical evidence, as 
Aristotle understands it, suggests that mind lacks a bodily organ. In light of this 
buttressing consideration, Aristotle reaffirms CLAIM 1 and states, “it is reason- 
able (evAoyov) to consider mind not to be mixed with the body” (CLAIM 2). 
Importantly, Aristotle takes the thesis that mind is unmixed to be merely reason- 
able or plausible. For him, ARGUMENT 1 1s not conclusive.” 

That Aristotle does not take ARGUMENT | to be decisive 1s entirely in keep- 
ing with his scientific method. In the argument, Aristotle reasons to the prop- 
osition that mind is unmixed: he argues towards the definition (or part of the 
definition) of mind. However, for Aristotle, definitions are first principles: defini- 
tions are posits that cannot be demonstrated (see APo.I.2). He maintains that in 
order to secure a principle or definition we must argue from the definition. Since 
definitions are fundamental, we can prove the truth of a definition only when 
we take it as a basic premise and go on to demonstrate, from the premise, other 
non-fundamental truths.~ Aristotle states that in such an argument, “no deduction 
and no demonstration of the essence comes about, but the essence 1s made clear 
through demonstration” (Apo.II.8.93b16—17). So, in ARGUMENT 1, Aristotle, 
arguing towards the definition, establishes the hypothesis that mind is unmixed. 
The argument, however, is inconclusive and the hypothesis stands as merely rea- 
sonable or probable until Aristotle 1s able to confirm the thesis by arguing from 
the definition. 
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3.2 Argument 2: making the definition clear 
through demonstration 


Aristotle’s argument may be represented as follows: 


I Perception 1s not without the body. 

Il Mind is separate from the body. 

II] <Faculties that are not without the body sufter damage or destruction when 
exposed to intense objects.> 

IV <Faculties that are separate from body do not suffer damage or destruction 
when exposed to intense objects.> 

V_ So, perception suffers damage or destruction when exposed to intense objects. 
(from I & III) 

VI So, mind does not suffer damage or destruction when exposed to intense 
objects. (from II & IV) 


In the argument, the thesis that mind 1s separate from the body (i.e., separate 
from extension) serves as a premise and Aristotle argues from the thesis — he argues 
from the definition — to a relevant and determinative empirical truth. Thus, Aris- 
totle confirms the thesis that he had first marked as merely reasonable in ARGU- 
MENT 1. In ARGUMENT 2, Aristotle, again, compares thought and perception. 
He affirms that thought and perception relate differently to intense objects. As 
we have seen, Aristotle acknowledges that intense sensibles can damage, or even 
destroy, organs of perception. According to Aristotle, whether he 1s understood as 
a Literalists or a Proportionalist, when a subject 1s exposed to an intense sensible, 
the intense change 1n proportion or ratio within the relevant organ that would be 
required to underwrite perceptual awareness of the object exceeds the limits of the 
organ’s capacity for change: the extreme material change that transpires robs the 
organ (either temporarily or permanently) of its standing conditions for reception 
of form. One limitation that follows exposure to damaging (but not destructive) 
intense sensibles 1s a temporary inability come to awareness of weaker objects. As 
Aristotle states, “on changing from strong, brilliant colors [to inferior ones] .. . 
people cannot see: for the movement which 1s already present 1n the eyes is so 
strong that it precludes (kwAvet) the movement which comes from without” (GA 
V.1.780a10—13). 

Thought, Aristotle insists, 1s unlike perception: intense objects of thought nel- 
ther impede nor destroy our ability to think. Further, Aristotle asserts that, we are 
actually better able (not less able) to think inferior intelligibles, after thinking 
intense ones. The difference between thought and perception, when it comes to 
the impact of intense objects of cognition, follows from the thesis that vovc 1s 
separate from the body (while perception 1s not without the body). So, in ARGU- 
MENT 2, Aristotle argues from the definition and confirms the thesis that mind 1s 
separate from the body. Thus, in DA.III.4, Aristotle secures the thesis that mind 1s 
distant from the body insofar as it is a non-bodily faculty.~* 
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4. Mind and body (2): addressing dependence” 


We have learned that Aristotle thinks vovc 1s separate from the body: its activity 
somehow takes place in 1solation from the body. Yet, we have also learned that, 
for Aristotle, thought requires the use of pavtacuata and wavtdaouata are bod- 
ily states and changes. The problem that had once been on the horizon is now 
upon us. Interestingly, though, Aristotle’s claims about mind and oavtdouata 
do not appear to be inconsistent.*° Davtdouata are necessary conditions for 
thought (see Cohoe 2013, p. 371). For both emotion and perception (except in 
certain non-standard cases) specific bodily changes are sufficient for changes 
in awareness. When an apple is put before me in a lighted room, I see it; and 
when my blood boils, owing to an insult, I am angered. So, for Aristotle, both 
perception and emotion are occasioned by bodily change. Yet, the activation of 
OAVTAGUATA need not occasion thought. Davtdouata are perceptual processes, 
not intellectual ones (see Mem.1.450a22—25). When feeling peckish, I might 
imagine or dream about an apple. In the experience certain @avtdouata will 
be activated, but thought need not transpire. For Aristotle, thought 1s some- 
thing in addition to, both over and above, imagination. Thus, the role played by 
MaVTaoUaTa in thought differs from the role played by aioO@nuata in percep- 
tion. Davtdouata serve as necessary, but not sufficient, conditions for states 
of mental awareness. Further, the act of mind, whereby a subject, employing 
MOOUVTAGUATA, comes to thinks, remains, according to Aristotle, a non-bodily 
happening. For Aristotle, were an ideal scientist to examine my perceptual 
system, she could determine both whether I am perceiving and whether I am 
imagining. Further, she could (to some extent) assess the content of my percep- 
tual experiences. But, this scientist would be unable to determine whether I am 
thinking: evidence from the perceptual system 1s not sufficient to show that the 
mind 1s active. 

In addition, the relation between vonuata and mavtaouata is more attenuated 
than the relation between states of perceptual awareness and aio@nuata. When 
exposed to the light of a beacon, I might become aware of the colored light, the 
motion, or even the beacon itself. However, these objects constitute a limited set 
of particulars. By contrast, pavtadouwata may be employed in thought of particu- 
lars and in thought of universals. Aristotle states, 


the same effect is involved in thinking as in drawing a diagram; For in 
this case we make no use of the fact that the triangle is determinate, yet 
we draw it as having a determinate size. In the same way someone who 
is thinking, even if he is not thinking of something with size, still puts 
something with size before his eyes, but does not think of it as such. If 
the nature of the object is to have size, but not a determinate one, he puts 
before himself something with a determinate size, but thinks of it simply 
as having size. 

(Mem.1.450al-6) 
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Here Aristotle affirms that the same oavtacua might be employed in thought 
of (1) an object with determinate size, (2) an object with size, but an indeterm1- 
nate one, and (3) an object lacking size altogether. So, on Aristotle’s account, the 
same MavTaoUa might be employed in thought of, say, (1) a triangular component 
within a carpentry project, (2) a triangle in a Euclidean proof, or (3) “triangularity’ 
itself. Davtaouata support thought of both particulars and universals. Further, 1t 
appears that any universal under which an item represented by a given oavtacua 
might be subsumed 1s a potential object of thought, in an act of mind with which 
the given @a&vtaoua 1s employed. So, our sample @avtacua might be used in 
thought, not only of ‘trangularity,’ but also of, say, ‘shape,’ ‘extension,’ ‘unity,’ 
and “plurality.” The link between mental content and @avtaouata is, for Aristo- 
tle, highly attenuated. Accordingly, Aristotle thinks that mental content neither 
covaries with nor supervenes upon bodily states. To return to our ideal scientist: 
in studying my perceptual system, she would not only be unable to determine 
whether I am thinking, but, even if I were thinking, she would be unable assess the 
content of my thoughts. In order to move from thought of ‘this triangle’ to thought 
of ‘shape,’ from thought of ‘shape’ to thought of ‘extension,’ or from thought of 
‘extension’ to thought of ‘unity,’ I need not suffer a bodily change. 


5. Conclusion 


I have shown that Aristotle has a theory of mind; plus, on his theory, mind 1s dis- 
tant from the body insofar as it is separate from the body: for Aristotle, the mind 
is an immaterial faculty. Further, | have shown that, according to Aristotle, mind 1s 
dependent on the body insofar as every episode of thought relies on bodily states 
and changes within the perceptual system. Finally, I have suggested that Aristotle 
provides a consistent explanation of dependence-compatible distance 1n his treat- 
ment of the mind-body relation. 


Notes 


1 The formulation 1s borrowed from Broadie, who describes the larger issue to be that of 
explaining “dependence-compatible distance” in Aristotle’s account of the mind-body 
relation (Broadie 1996, p. 167). 

2 For more on the role of the four causes within Aristotle’s account of anger see Bolton 
2005, pp. 213-217. 

3 In this chapter, I examine Aristotle’s core arguments concerning mind’s distance from 
the body. These arguments are found in DA_III.4: the only chapter in the corpus that 
unequivocally deals with the issue of the metaphysical status of human mind. | do not 
offer an interpretation of DA.III.5. While the chapter, with its compressed presentation 
and loose metaphors, has given rise to a broad variety of candidate interpretations, 
I find that the textual evidence therein does not provide sufficient evidence for deter- 
mining which, if any, candidate interpretation captures Aristotle’s intended meaning. 
I agree with Shields when he writes, “it 1s tempting to regard De Anima III.5 as a 
sort of Rorschach Test for Aristotelians: it 1s hard to avoid the conclusion that read- 
ers discover in this chapter the Aristotle they hope to admire” (Shields 2011). Miller 
(2012, pp. 320-326) and Cohoe (2014, pp. 597—600) provide useful synopses of recent 
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approaches to DA_III.5. For the outcome of my own ‘Rorschach Test,’ see Sisko 2001, 
pp. 189-197. 

The thesis that, for Aristotle, mind 1s a non-bodily faculty 1s defended in Sisko 1999a 
and 2001; Gerson 2004; Polansky 2007, pp. 434-457; and Cohoe 2013. 

Caston claims that, for Aristotle, “there 1s a certain covariation between understand- 
ing and the total state of the body” (Caston 2001, p. 171). In addition, Caston gestures 
towards the possibility of supervenience, when he states that, on his own interpreta- 
tion, Aristotle’s theory 1s “compatible with the supervenience of acts of understanding 
on certain bodily states” (ibid., p. 172). 

For example, Pakaluk states, “As I see 1t, Aristotle brings to his treatise on psychology, 
as somewhat settled 1n his own mind, his view of the essential kinship of human and 
divine intelligence. He leaves room for this view throughout the treatise . . . [b/ut I do 
not see that he ever argues for 1t” (Pakaluk 2001, p. 205). 

See Caston 2001, p. 136, n. 5. Caston rightly notes that, in Sisko 1999a, I erroneously 
take the claim to function as a conclusion and not a premise. In this chapter, I show that 
Aristotle situates the claim as a premise 1n the argument 1n order to confirm the thesis 
that mind 1s separate from the body. 

Strictly, for Aristotle, there 1s one organ of perception: the common sense. This 1s an 
interconnected system of special sub-organs — like eyes and ears — and a central locus, 
found in the region about the heart (see DA.II.2.426b17—25 and Sens.7.449a5—10). 
Spiritualism 1s advanced in Burnyeat 1995 and Johansen 1998. I critique the interpreta- 
tion in Sisko 1996 and 1999b. Literalism, first suggested in Soraby1 1974, 1s defended 
in Everson 1997, Woolf 1999, and Sorabyji 2001. I assess Everson’s chief arguments in 
Sisko 1998. The magisterial and definitive essay on Proportionalism 1s Caston 2005. 
A key precursor to Caston 1s Bradshaw 1997. 

Here I elaborate on an account that I have argued for elsewhere (Sisko 1996, pp. 144-147). 
Caston (2005, pp. 293-295) attempts to rule out Literalism. He argues: (1) under Liter- 
alism, perception results in the replication of objects; (2) Aristotle, insofar as he rejects 
Empedocles’ theory of perception, denied that perception results in the replication of 
objects; thus, (3) Aristotle cannot be a Literalist. Ducharme (2014, pp. 306—308) rightly 
notes that on Empedocles’ theory there 1s no replication. Rather, Empedocles holds 
that perception involves the activation of objects that preexist within the body. Now 
Aristotle does think it absurd to suppose that perception of incidental perceptible relies 
on the presence of such objects 1n the body. He states, “it 1s not the stone which 1s 1n the 
soul, but the form of the stone” (DA.III.8.43 1b30—432a1). But he makes no such claim 
regarding either special or common sensibles. Since Literalism points to replication of 
only special (and common) sensibles, the interpretation survives this specific attack. 
Also, for Aristotle, perception of flavor involves a moistening of the tongue (see 
DA.II.10.422a17—19). But, as Bolton (2005, pp. 226—228) argues, it 1s unlikely that 
Aristotle believes the tongue takes on the actual flavor of the object of taste (except 
under certain abnormal conditions (see DA.II.10.423b27—434a10)). On the moistening 
of the tongue 1n the perception of flavor also see Lorenz 2007, pp. 191—192. 

For a thorough assessment of the passage, see Woolf 1999. 

In Sisko 2001, I evaluate Aristotle’s discussion of mind in DA.III.4, while presuming 
that Aristotle 1s a Literalist. In this chapter, I show that, while Aristotle may be a Liter- 
alist or a Proportionalist, the difference between these two theoretical frames does not 
engender a difference 1n the way his views on perception impact interpretation of the 
main arguments in DA_III.4 

We cannot be certain that Aristotle thinks that one bodily state can support a multiplic- 
ity of states of awareness. It remains possible that, on his account, states of perceptual 
awareness supervene on bodily states. Awareness of incidental sensibles, as opposed 
to awareness of special sensibles or common sensibles, could be linked to additional 
bodily states and changes within the perceptual system and these conditions might 
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constitute a supervenience base for, say, awareness of a beacon as opposed to aware- 
ness of fiery light. Bolton (2005, pp. 231—238) contends that, for Aristotle, material 
causes fully determine states of perceptual awareness. 

Some scholars contend that, for Aristotle, thought of immaterial objects does not 
require the use of pavtaouata. For example, Johansen (2012, p. 24) states, “when we 
think about god... . our thinking will not be dependent on phantasmata.” This view, 
however, runs counter to Aristotle’s own claims. 

Aristotle offers ancillary and supporting arguments 1n later parts of DA_III.4. Useful 
assessments of these arguments may be found in Sisko 2001, pp. 185-189; Lewis 
2003; and Polansky 2007, pp. 445-457. 

The prevalence of inferential connectives (yap 429a20, 429a25, 429a31, and 429b5S: 
apa 429al5 and 429a18; and 610 429a24) shows that Aristotle 1s advancing arguments 
in this section of DA.III.4. Thus, we must reject interpretation (B1), according to which 
Aristotle does not offer a reasoned thesis in DA.III.4 (see p. 197). 

In both this and the following sub-section, I expand upon an account that I have argued 
for elsewhere (Sisko 1999a, pp. 256-263). 

Here Aristotle has been interpreted 1n a number of ways. Minimally, he has been taken 
to indicate that that 1f anything can be understood, it can be understood by mind (see 
Sisko 1999a, pp. 257—258). Maximally, he has been taken to indicate that no thing 
exists that cannot be understood by mind (see Cohoe 2013, pp. 365-366). 

I present an overview of the principles of Anaxagoras’ physics 1n Sisko 2010. 

Caston (2001, p. 136, n. 5) disagrees. 

For example, Aristotle notes that we might surmise that a lunar eclipse could be a 
rotation of the moon, an extinguishing of fire on the moon, or a screening of the sun’s 
licht by the Earth, but only one of these hypotheses provides a basis from which to 
demonstrate why changes 1n patterns of light and dark on the moon, witnessed during 
an eclipse, occur just as they do (see APo.II.8.9b3b4—7). 

ARGUMENT 2 has its weaknesses. One difficulty 1s that Aristotle does not show that 
objects of thought and objects of perception are ‘intense’ or “weak/inferior’ in similar 
ways (see Sisko 1999a, pp. 265-266). Of course, neither ARGUMENT | nor ARGU- 
MENT 2 will convince us that mind 1s non-bodily, if we do not already accept either 
Literalism or Proportionalism for perception (and contemporary philosophers of mind 
accept neither of these theories). 

In this section I develop an account that I have argued for elsewhere (Sisko 1996, 
pp. 152-157). 

To be more precise, these claims are consistent, when considered in broad outline. If 
we were to press Aristotle and ask him how the immaterial mind goes about employing 
material pavtaouata, his answer would most likely prove to be inadequate. A quasi- 
Cartesian mind-body problem lurks in the shadows of Aristotle’s De Anima. 
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RATIONAL IMPRESSIONS 
AND THE STOIC 
PHILOSOPHY OF MIND 


Vanessa de Harven 


At the heart of Stoic philosophy of mind 1s the rational impression (/ogiké phan- 
tasia). As it happens, the Stoics think that the mind resides in the heart, but this 
is not what makes the Stoic account interesting; seating the mind in the heart 1s 
a commonplace for the time. What sets the Stoics apart is their focus on mental 
phenomena of soul (psyché) over Aristotle’s physiological mechanisms, and on 
semantic content over Plato’s desiderative psychology — all of which begins with 
the rational impression. Much scholarly attention has been directed to the catalep- 
tic impression central to Stoic epistemology, and to the downstream functions of 
assent and impulse at the heart of Stoic moral psychology. The rational impression 
itself, however, and thus the Stoic philosophy of mind proper, has been relatively 
neglected.’ This chapter seeks to elucidate the distinctive nature of the rational 
impression on its own terms, asking precisely what it means for the Stoics to define 
logiké phantasia as an impression whose content is expressible in language.“ 

First some brief background on Stoic theory. The Stoics are well known for 
their robust corporealism: they say that only bodies exist, or are, and they cast a 
large swath of reality as corporeal. For example, all qualities or properties encom- 
passed by Plato’s Forms, including even the virtues, and the soul itself are con- 
sidered bodies. They reason that insofar as the soul and body interact, and all 
interaction must be corporeal, the soul must itself be a body.’ Virtue is also a 
body, namely the corporeal soul disposed a certain way, or in some state, like a 
well-worn leather glove with its own patina, shape, and suppleness.* The Stoics 
are also well known for saying that, while only bodies exist, not everything that 
is Something (fi, the Stoics’ highest ontological genus) exists. Alongside their 
innovatively robust category of corporeals (somata) that exist or are (einai, on), 
the Stoics recognize a class of incorporeal entities that subsist (huphistanai, have 
hupostasis); these include, canonically, place, void, time, and the /ekta, or saya- 
bles, roughly the meanings of our words.’ Thus the Stoics are not brute corporeal- 
ists, but sophisticated physicalists grappling with Plato’s beard.°® 
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Indeed, in order to approach the Stoics on their own terms, one must recognize 
how they cut across their predecessors’ ways of thought. In this case, the differ- 
ences between Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics on the philosophy of mind must be 
couched as a debate over the scope of physics — namely, whether there is a place 
for soul in physics. They each give different answers to the question, How much 
can you say about the soul independent of body? For Plato (and Descartes), the 
answer 1s (a/most) everything, for Aristotle the answer 1s some, and for the Stoics 
it’s none. Insofar as the Stoic soul 1s itself a body, there is no sense in which one 
can speak of soul without thereby speaking about body; and the topic of soul 1s 
squarely in the domain of physics, in stark contrast to Plato. On the other hand, 
insofar as the Stoics also see soul as a psychic entity entirely mixed with and yet 
separable from a distinct corporeal entity (the body), the Stoics are more like 
Plato than Aristotle. On this dualist understanding, the Stoic answer to how much 
can be said about soul without body 1s Plato’s, (a/most) everything; 1n contrast to 
Aristotle, Stoic soul is not what unifies an animal’s body, but rather what gives it 
sensation and desire.’ 


1. Soul 


I will begin by saying more about the soul considered as a body. Soul 1s pneuma, 
a portion of fiery breath in a certain tension (fonikén kinésin) “moving simulta- 
neously inwards and outwards, the outward movement producing quantities and 
qualities, and the inward one unity and substance”.® The cosmos is pervaded by 
pneuma as the immanent divine guiding principle, and each body is what it is in 
virtue of the particular state of rarity and tension of the portion of that pneuma 
that constitutes it. The Stoic sca/a naturae 1s a function of increasing complexity 
and unity due to the state of a body’s pneuma.’ A stone, for example, is a solid 
object that holds together in virtue of the tenor (Hexis) of 1ts pneuma acting on 
its matter. Plants are alive and are said to have physique (phusis) because their 
pneuma 1s more rarefied and in a greater state of tension than mere /exis; plants 
are therefore more complex entities than stones in that the tension of their pneuma 
is an internal principle of motion and rest rather than of mere unity. Finally, the 
pneuma in animals 1s yet more rarefied and complex, and 1s called psyché because 
the internal principle of motion and rest includes the capacity for impression and 
impulse. Thus, from the standpoint of Stoic physics, soul is a body insofar as it 1s 
pneuma in a certain state of tension.'” 

The soul’s corporeality can also be considered from a metaphysical standpoint, 
in terms of the so-called Stoic categories: substrate (Aupokeimenon), qualified 
individual (poion), disposed individual (pos echon), and relatively disposed indi- 
vidual (pros ti pos echon)."' According to the Stoics, a complete analysis of any 
body makes reference to all four of these metaphysical aspects. Applying this 
fourfold analysis to soul, we can see that (1) soul gua substrate 1s pneuma; (2) 
each particular soul is a poion because its pneuma 1s 1n a state of tension such as 
to constitute an individual soul with certain qualities, characteristics, and abilities: 
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(3) the pds echon 1s that individual soul in a certain state, literally being in a cer- 
tain way — this 1s how the Stoics corporealize the virtues that flummoxed their 
materialist predecessors, and how they corporealize our thoughts. Virtue for the 
Stoics 1s a stable state of character by which you see the world aright; it 1s a pos 
echon because it 1s a habituated state of the poion. Impressions, though they are 
temporary and fleeting, fall into this category as well because an impression Just 1s 
the soul undergoing a pathos (1.e., being affected in some way and thus 1n a certain 
state). (4) Finally, every soul also lies in a determinate relation to its immediate 
surroundings and, ultimately, to the cosmos as a whole, so it is relatively disposed. 

Now, the Stoics recognized two senses of the term soul/, or psuché: (a) the 
corporeal entity as a whole that 1s mixed through and through with body, sustain- 
ing the composite animal, and (b) the commanding faculty (h@gemonikon, and 
sometimes Aurieuon), which 1s the highest part of soul.’ We have been consider- 
ing soul in the first sense; the second sense refers to the h€gemonikon, the part by 
which an animal is aware of and engaged with itself and its surroundings — the 
locus of impressions. We turn now to this second sense of soul and thus to Stoic 
psychology and the philosophy of mind proper. The Stoics famously liken the 
soul to an octopus, with the commanding faculty located in the region of the 
heart, and seven other parts growing out from it and stretching into the body. Five 
of these parts are the senses; for example, sight is pnewma that extends from the 
commanding faculty to the eyes. The other two are the reproductive faculty, or 
seed (sperma), extending from the commanding faculty to the genitals; and, in a 
deeply innovative move whose implications are at the heart of this chapter, voice 
(phoné), extending from the commanding faculty of soul to the windpipe and 
tongue.’’ Again, what is characteristic of soul, in contrast to the mere phusis of 
plants, is that it has impression (phantasia) and impulse (hormé); these psychic 
functions make an animal aware of the world, and able to interact with it. Phan- 
tasia and hormé are in effect the input and output faculties of the hegemonikon, 
a stimulus-response mechanism presupposing a single subject or self that thinks 
and acts.'* 


2. Phantastia, generically 


We turn now to the Stoic account of phantasia considered generically, as the 
animal’s input function.’ Starting from Aétius’ testimony about Chrysippus, in 
the following passage, I will argue that phantasiai are states of direct, reflexive 
awareness of the world. 


A. (1) (a) On the one hand, impression (phantasia) is an affection 
(pathos) coming about in the soul, revealing (endeiknumenon) itself 
and what has made it (to pepoiékos); for example, whenever through 
sight (dia opseos) we observe (theordmen) what 1s white (to /eukon), 
an affection 1s what has been engendered in the soul through see- 
ing (dia horaseos). (b) And it 1s according to this impression (<kata> 
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touto to pathos) that we are able to say that something white stands 
behind the motion 1n us (hupokeitai kinoun hémas); and likewise, too, 
through touch and smell. (c) The impression is so-called from light; 
for just as light reveals (deiknusi) itself and the other things in its 
compass (periechomena), also impression reveals itself and what has 
made it. (2) On the other hand, an impressor (phantaston) 1s what 
produces an impression; for example, what is white, and what is cold, 
and everything able to move (ho fi an dunétai kinein) the soul, this is 
an 1mpressor. 

(Aétius, 4.12.1—5 (39B))’® 


The faculty of phantasia 1s defined in Ala as affection revealing itself and what 
has made it, then illustrated by the paradigm case of seeing. Speaking generally, 
the work of phantasia 1s to receive information from the world, be impressed by it 
and produce particular impressions, or states of awareness 1n reaction to impres- 
sors that move the soul. Speaking more technically, phantasia 1s a state of aware- 
ness, in contrast to the raw sensory data before it reaches the mind. The language 
of observing something white through sight reflects this distinction, between the 
senses considered as arms of the octopus (through sight), and the awareness that 
takes place only at the h@gemonikon (observing)."’ I will make use of this distinc- 
tion in my analysis with the terms sensing and sensation to refer to what takes place 
in the arms of the octopus and the sense organs (what 1s through sight and through 
seeing), perceiving and perception to refer to the impression that takes place 1n the 
hégemonikon (when we observe), and sense-perception for sensory impressions 
specifically, as opposed to non-sensory impressions “obtained through thought 
(dianoia), like those of the incorporeals and of other things acquired by reason” 
(DL 7.51 (39A4).'* The difference between sensation and perception lies in the 
animal’s awareness of the impressor’s information: the motion that carries raw 
sensory data from the organ to the h@€gemonikon 1s not something the animal 1s 
aware of; the imprint it makes on the h@gemonikon, however, must be a case of 
awareness — given the psychic nature of the h@gemonikon, its affections can’t fail 
to be cases of awareness. This 1s the force of defining phantasia in Ala as pathos 
revealing itself and what has made it; revealing is awareness. Alb then confirms 
that phantasia gives us cognitive access to the impressor that moved it, enabling 
us to say things about 1t. And Alc elucidates the reflexive dimension. | will take 
each 1n turn. 

We can get a little clearer on our cognitive access to the impressor by looking 
at the mechanics of perception. The importance of impression understood as a 
corporeal pathos must not be underestimated; herein lies the transfer of informa- 
tion from impressor to soul. 


B. They [the Stoics] say there are eight parts of soul: the five senses, the 


principles of procreation, the vocal faculty (phonétikon), and the reason- 
ing faculty (/ogistikon) [1.e., the hEgemonikon]. Seeing 1s when the light 
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between sight and what stands behind it (tow hupokeimenou) [the visual 
impressor, cf. A2] 1s stretched in the form of a cone... . The conical por- 
tion of air comes to be at the point of the eye, while the base 1s at what 
is seen; thus the thing seen is reported through the stretched air, like a 
walking stick. 

(DL 7.157 (53N+)) 


The comparison to a walking stick illustrates that air is no less direct and cor- 
poreal a conduit to the A€gemonikon than a walking stick; both are conveying 
their information by touching. So even though the object of sight does not itself 
touch the eye, seeing remains direct in that the object moves the eyes via the 
medium of air, and the eyes convey that very motion to the h€gemonikon. The air 
and the walking stick are conduits but not intermediaries; and so too the portions 
of pneuma extending between hégemonikon and sense organs are conduits, but 
not intermediaries. Crucially, neither 1s any particular phantasia an intermediary 
between the world and the person perceiving it, because the phantasia is nothing 
but a temporary state of the commanding faculty receiving it. 

So, when an impressor strikes the senses 1t makes an impact that imparts 
information about itself to the sense organs, and when that motion reaches the 
hégemonikon, the animal is aware of the impressor. The details of impact and 
transfer of information are hazy at best. However, we do know the Stoics embrace 
an analogy with wax being stamped and impressed to capture all the idiosyncra- 
sies of a signet ring.’” Crucially, the Stoics are not comparing the hégemonikon 
itself with wax, but rather comparing the wax’s taking on of all the ring’s idiosyn- 
crasies with the hégemonikon’s taking on all of ifs impressors’ idiosyncrasies.~” 
Thus the mechanism by which the wax and soul take on their impressors’ qualities 
is not the explicit point of comparison, and their being similarly sensitive to their 
impressors does not entail that the h€gemonikon 1s itself like wax in any further 
respect, nor that impressions are pictorial or imagistic in any literal way. Although 
the details of the mechanism elude us, it is clear that there 1s a direct transfer of 
information when the impressor strikes the sense organs, creating a motion in 
the soul that carries the information imprinted on it to the hegemonikon, where it 
becomes a pathos revealing what has made it.°’ 

Now we will turn to the reflexive dimension of phantasia revealing itself as 
well its impressor, illustrated in Alc in analogy with light revealing itself and 
what is in its compass. What is salient in the analogy 1s that light and phantasia 
both serve to reveal things, themselves and their objects. In the case of light, 
revealing 1s obviously to be understood as illumination, making things visible, 
so at face value the Stoics have said that light makes itself visible alongside the 
objects it illuminates. In the case of impression, revealing is to be understood as 
making aware, giving cognitive access to; so the analogy taken on its own terms 
dictates just that phantasia makes an animal aware of itself alongside its impres- 
sor.” Sextus Empiricus even makes it explicit that there are two things being 
grasped in phantasia: “one 1s the alteration itself, this 1s the phantasia; and the 
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second is what made the alteration, and this is what is visible’’.*? What sense can 
we make of this self-awareness? To begin with, we can say with A. A. Long that 
having an impression involves awareness of oneself as the locus of that impres- 
sion.~* This reflexive dimension of phantasia 1s a natural extension of an animal’s 
self-perception present from birth.” Hierocles’ E/ements of Ethics is an important 
source of information about self-perception in the Stoic school, and here 1s how 
he puts it: 


C. (1) Since an animal is a composite (suntheton) of body and soul, and 
(2) both of these are tangible (thikta) and impressible (prosb/éta) and of 
course subject to resistance (prosereisei), and also (3) blended through 
and through (di’ holon kekratai), and (4) one of them 1s a sensory faculty 
(dunamis aisthétikon) which itself undergoes movement in the way we 
have indicated, 1t is evident that an animal perceives itself continuously. 
For (5) by stretching out and relaxing, the soul strikes against (prosbal- 
lei) all the body’s parts, since it 1s blended with them all, and (6) 1n strik- 
ing against the body it receives a striking 1n response. For the body, just 
like the soul, offers resistance (antibatikon); and the affection (pathos) 
that results (apoteleitai) 1s a joint pressure (swnereistikon) and resist- 
ance (antereistikon) in common (homou). (7) From the outermost parts, 
inclining in, it [sc. the pathos] travels . . . to the commanding faculty 
(hégemonikon), with the result that there 1s an apprehension (anti/épsin) 
of all the body’s parts as well as the soul’s. This 1s equivalent to the ani- 
mal perceiving (aisthanesthai) itself. 

(Hierocles, 4.38—53 (53B5—9)) 


Self-perception is defined as an affection in the soul, an inherently psychic pathos 
of the h€gemonikon, resulting from the reciprocal pressure of body and soul. The 
reciprocal nature of this pathos 1s what makes the impression reveal both itself 
and the impressor, two things. As Hierocles explains, (1) the body and soul are 
in contact; and (2) being corporeal, they can touch as agents, be impressed as 
patients, and in so doing offer resistance to each other. Thus (6) the soul strikes 
the body and thereby receives a blow in response, and the result is a single but 
joint event or activity shared by agent and patient. This much follows just from 
body and soul being in contact, as described in (1) and (2). The conclusion (7), 
that self-perception 1s apprehension of all the parts of body and soul, requires 
additional premises. Premises (3) and (5) establish blending as the kind of con- 
tact in question, which yields the a// the conclusion; 1f soul and body were not in 
contact by total blending, there would be awareness of only the parts that make 
contact (as in an ordinary case of perception, where the impressor 1s an external 
object of perception). And Hierocles confirms this reading (at 4.4-11) when he 
tells us that blending 1s responsible for the joint affect (swmpatheia) being total 
for both body and soul (but not for its being joint). Premise (4) then secures that 
the joint pathos is a case of apprehension (1.e., awareness); because the patient 1s 
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a sensory faculty (psychic by nature), its pathos 1s eo ipso a case of awareness.~° 
More from Hierocles: 


D. For 1n general the apprehension (anti/épsis) of something external 1s 
not completed (sunte/eitai) apart from perception of itself; for in com- 
mon with (meta) perception of what is white, it bears saying that we also 
perceive ourselves being whitened (/ewkainomenon) . . . with the result 
that since in all cases straight from birth the animal perceives something, 
and perception of something else is naturally conjoined (swmpephuken) 
with perception of itself, it 1s clear that from the start animals perceive 
themselves. 

(Hierocles, 6.3—10; cf. 6.17—22) 


This passage makes clear that an impression requires for its completion a per- 
ception of the animal itself as undergoing something — it 1s not an impression 
without a reflexive component. And because self-perception 1n the sense of con- 
tinuous self-awareness 1s itself a state of the rational soul (1.e., the patient of the 
striking), that self-perception 1s conjoined with the incoming information from the 
impressor. Just as the psychic nature of the h€gemonikon means its affections are 
cases of awareness, so too the h@€gemonikon’s state of continuous self-perception 
makes its impressions reflexive. The preposition meta indicates the closeness of 
this relationship, echoing the force of swmpephuken, literally grown together, and 
sunereistikon in C6. So, while the impression 1s itself a second object of aware- 
ness alongside its impressor, the reflexive story 1s rather more nuanced than this. 
In the logical analysis of impression, there 1s only one impressor; but 1n the physi- 
cal and psychological analysis, the h€gemonikon is aware of two things jointly: 
the impressor 1n relation to the self that is perceiving it. The impressor 1s the agent 
and hence the proper impressor, but the pathos 1s a joint product (sumpatheia) of 
agent and patient: impressor and soul together. The reflexive role of impression 
revealing itself is thus not to be confused with the role of direct impressor. 
Nevertheless, the self (1.e., the animal’s constitution or articulation) can serve 
as an impressor 1n its own right; in that case, the reflexive element remains 1n play 
and the story is no different. The animal perceives itself as impressor, such as by 
flapping its wings and focusing on how its wings or legs work, and in so doing 
has an impression that is a joint product of impressor (self) and impression (also 
self).°’ It is aware of the self in relation to itself: this 1s my constitution, these are 
my parts and their functions . . . this is my impression. Thus there are two senses 
of self-perception in play for the Stoics. First, the continuous joint pathos that 1s 
a contributing cause to every impression; this is the reflexive element of phanta- 
sia. Second, self-perception with the self (the animal’s present constitution and 
articulation) in the role of impressor, conjoined with the reflexive element. Note 
that neither sense of self-perception entails that the world is revealed through 
phantasia as an intermediate entity. The animal is directly aware of two things in 
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relation to each other, not one via the other. Thus phantasia is best characterized 
as direct, reflexive awareness of the world. 


3. Phantasia logiké, the rational impression 


Thus far I have avoided using the term content, usually speaking in terms of 
information that 1s conveyed, but it should be clear from my analysis that I take 
impressions to be quite content-fu/. Indeed, insofar as an impression 1s a state of 
awareness, it is characterized precisely by 1ts content — what is impressed. As we 
turn to the nature of the rational impression specifically, content will be front and 
center. The question now will be: in what does the content of the uniquely human 
rational impression consist? The short answer is that rational impressions have 
content expressible in words or language. What makes our utterances language, as 
opposed to mere vocal sound, 1s that they are significant (s@mantiké), and what 1s 
signified by the speaker and grasped by the rational hearer is a /ekton.** As we will 
see, /ekta are inextricable from rational impressions. The question then will be: 
what 1s the relation between rational impressions and /ekta’?? We will begin with 
some passages describing the rational impression unique to humans. 


E. Further, among impressions, there are those that are rational (/ogi- 
kai) and those that are irrational (a/ogoi); and rational are those of the 
rational animals, while irrational are those of the irrational. Thus rational 
impressions are called thoughts (noéseis), while the irrational ones don’t 
happen to have a name. And there are those that are expert and those that 
are inexpert; at any rate (goun), a statue (eikon) 1s viewed one way by an 
expert and another way by a non-expert. 

(DL 7.51 (39A6-—7); ct. Galen, Def. med (SVF 2.89)) 


F. For the impression arises first (pro€geitai), and then thought, which 
has the power of speaking out (eith’ hé dianoia eklalétiké huparchousa), 
expresses (ekpherei) in language (/ogo/(i)) what it undergoes by (ho pas- 
chei hupo) the impression. 

(DL 7.49 (39A2/33D)) 


G. They [sc. the Stoics] say that the /ekton 1s what subsists (to huphista- 
menon) according to (kata) a rational impression (/ogiké phantasia), and 
a rational impression is one 1n which the content of the impression (fo 
phantasthen) 1s expressible (esti parastésai) in language (/ogo/(i)). 

(SE, M. 8.70 (33C); cf. DL 7.63 (33F)) 


This sequence of passages shows that what is characteristic of humans 1s the 


rationality of their impressions, and that impressions are rational when they are 
thoughts whose contents can be expressed in words or language. One might even 
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frame these passages as a syllogism: rational impressions are thoughts (E); thought 
is linguistic and semantic (F); therefore /ekta (the Stoics’ linguistic and semantic 
entities) subsist according to thought, the rational impression (G). Now, this much 
is uncontroversial, but only because it does not yet take a stand on what it means 
for the /ekton to subsist according to, or kata, the rational impression (cf. Alb). 
Everyone agrees that /ekta are the expressible content of rational impressions, but 
there 1s an important disagreement as to whether the /ekta give otherwise seman- 
tically empty impressions their propositional content, or whether /ekta owe their 
propositional content to the rational impressions according to which they subsist. 
We can sloganize the debate by asking whether rational impressions are conduits 
or causes of /ekta.*” 

I avoided operating 1n terms of content because the term 1s laden with interpre- 
tive baggage, which it is now time to lay bare. The most basic presupposition 
about mental content 1s that 1t is propositional. This by itself says little, since 
everything hangs on what it means to be propositional; so let’s accept it and see 
what comes out with different senses of propositional. One sense 1s practically 
axiomatic in the literature: to be propositional is to have content that is all and 
only from /ekta construed as mind-independent entities (1.e., propositional con- 
tent comes from thought grasping propositions).°’° It is a corollary of this view 
that sense-perception reports only bare sensory qualities (e.g., colors, shapes 
and sounds), which are not part of the propositional content, on the model of the 
wooden horse in Plato’s 7heaetetus (184-186). If all content comes from /ekta, 
whatever else there 1s (including the sensory information from the wooden horse), 
it doesn’t count as content. It is also a corollary of the view, that sense-perceptions 
are objects or inputs for reason construed as something distinct; the mind that 
thinks 1s aware of phantasiai as its objects. Since reason 1s what distinguishes 
humans from animals, it must be some part of soul in addition to the faculty of 
impression they have in common. 

This picture first took hold with William and Martha Kneale, Jan Lukasiewicz, 
and Benson Mates who brought much insight and attention to Stoic logic in the 
mid-20th century. The philosophical currency of propositions 1s established there 
by reference to Frege, Carnap, Quine, Church, and others.*' The /ekton 1s thereby 
taken to be an independent semantic entity that gives our subjective and private 
thoughts their objective semantic content. Call this the de-psychologizing ortho- 
doxy. Michael Frede, who did much to establish this picture as the orthodoxy, 
takes the view that impressions are the way that a /ekton 1s perceived, but of them- 
selves have no propositional content.*~ This assumption that all semantic con- 
tent is from /ekta, plays out in an ongoing debate over the status of non-rational 
impressions 1n animals and children. This debate is thought to be instructive on 
an Aristotelian-style assumption that since animals and humans have impression 
in common, their impressions must be the same (on the wooden horse model, 
corollary one) and reason must be something further receiving those impressions 
(corollary two). So if we can get clear on what goes in animals and children, 
we ll know about the added ingredient of reason as well.’ The problem facing the 
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orthodox view 1s that if all mental content 1s propositional and conceptual, then it 
looks like animals and children (since they are classified as irrational) cannot have 
mental contents, only the bare sensory qualities of the wooden horse; but these are 
not sufficient to explain complex animal behavior. Thus one solution 1s to say that 
content can be propositional without being conceptual, in which case children and 
animals can have articulable mental contents sufficient to explain behavior with- 
out having to grasp that content.** This is an unfortunate choice: either animals 
and children have mental content without being able to grasp it, or they have no 
mental content at all. My suggestion 1s that this 1s a false dichotomy resting on the 
mistaken axiom and corollaries of the de-psychologizing orthodoxy. So, I propose 
to suspend the axiom that semantic content only comes from /ekta and see where 
it leads when we take our inquiry to the texts and read the Stoics on their own 
terms. We will begin with Sextus. 


H. They say that the human does not differ from irrational animals in 
respect of uttered speech (prophoriko(i) logo(i)) (for crows and par- 
rots and jays utter articulate sounds), but in respect of internal speech 
(endiatheto(i)), nor merely by the simple impression (for these too 
have impressions) but by the transitive (metabatiké(i)) and synthetic 
(sunthetiké(i)) impression. Wherefore (dioper), having the conception of 
implication (akolouthias ennoian echon), straightaway one also grasps 
the thought of a sign, through implication; for, that 1s, the sign itself is 
such: “if this, then that.” Therefore the fact that there are signs also (fo 
kai s€meion huparchein) follows from (hepetai) the nature and constitu- 
tion (kataskeué(i)) of the human being. 

(SE, M. 8.275—-6 (53T); cf. M. 8.285, PH 1.65) 


Sextus reports that humans differ from animals in two ways: internal speech 
and rational impressions. First, it is not the actual proffering of speech that 
makes us different from animals, but endiathetos logos, which we can think 
of as the ability to make statements to oneself.’ This gap between impression 
and utterance where internal discourse takes place is what gives us the uniquely 
human control over assent and impulse, in contrast to blue jays that utter articu- 
late cries as an automatic response to their impressions.*° Origen confirms this 
picture when he reports that the rational animal “has reason that passes judg- 
ment on impressions (/ogon .. . ton krinonta tas phantasias), rejecting some of 
these and accepting others, 1n order that the animal may be guided according to 
them [sc. those they accept]”.°’ Passing judgment on impressions does not signal 
that the mind takes impressions as its objects on a wooden horse model, but rather 
that there 1s a gap between perception and assent where reflection and delibera- 
tion take place. This is self-perception in the second sense described previously, 
not merely reflexive but with the self in the role of impressor. Indeed, examina- 
tion of our impressions is the most important kind of self-perception because it 
is for the sake of evaluating the way we see the world, analyzing our seeings 
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before owning them with our assent. In this gap we have the opportunity to evalu- 
ate and examine our impressions before passing judgment, choosing the /ekton we 
assent to and becoming responsible for the resulting impulse and action. Epictetus 
calls 1t parakolouthia and even personifies the process for rhetorical effect: “Wait 
for me a bit, phantasia; let me see who you are and what are about, let me test 
you’’.°* Given this gap between impression and assent, there must be something 
about the rational impression that makes it available for this kind of examination 
prior to assenting to a /ekton. 

And this is precisely the other thing differentiating us from animals: because 
impressions are rational they can be examined and evaluated. Sextus explains 
that our impressions are transitive, literally moving from one place to another 
(metabatiké), and constructive or compositional (synthetiké). We can capture this 
point by saying they are discursive: being metabatiké signals that rational impres- 
sions are inferential, and being synthetiké signals that they are compositional — 
they are seeings as (as I will put it).°? And this is to say that rational impressions 
are conceptual and thus propositional. To see something as F 1s to predicate a 
concept of it; and since Stoic concepts are analyzed as conditionals, seeing as 1s 
inherently inferential.*® The rational impression, being discursive, thus looks quite 
content-/u/, with precisely the kind of content whose implications can be evalu- 
ated and selected for assent or rejection. Here we see how the rational impres- 
sion 1s at the heart of Stoic moral psychology, as the foundation of oikeisos and 
prohairesis, and the lynchpin of their compatibilist ethics, as the one thing in the 
cosmos over which we have control. So, to summarize, the content of the rational 
impression 1s inherently inferential, conceptual, semantic, and linguistic — that 1s, 
propositional.*' Thus, with the benefit of passage H, we see an alternative sense of 
propositional emerging, which does not make reference to propositions grasped 
as independent objects of thought.** We see an alternative axiom emerging as 
well: the content of the rational impression 1s in the impression. That 1s why they 
are called thoughts (E). 

With the help of Cicero’s Acad. 2.21, we can also see an alternative to the first 
corollary, the wooden horse model of perception. This passage has been of inter- 
est in the animal minds debate, as a sort of loophole to ascribe enough content to 
animals to account for their behavior without giving them full-fledged rationality. 
But with the axiom that mental content comes all and only from /ekta suspended, 
there 1s no reason to seek this loophole. Denying /ekta to animals need not deny 
them any mental content whatsoever, nor does it give any reason to think that 
sense-impressions merely provide raw sensory data. 


I. Those characteristics that belong to those things we say are perceived 
(percipi) by the senses (sensibus) are equally characteristic of that further 
set of things said to be perceived not by the senses themselves (ipsis) but 
by them in a certain respect (guodam modo), e.g. “That is white,” “This 
is sweet,” “That is melodious,” “This is fragrant,” “This 1s bitter.” We 
have comprehension (fenemus conprehensa) of these by the mind now 
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(animo iam), not the senses. Next (deinceps), “That is a horse,” “That 
is a dog.” The rest of the series follows next, connecting greater things 
that are as 1f to encompass a complete comprehension of things: “If it 1s 
a human, it is a mortal, rational animal.” From this class [sc. of things 
perceived by the mind] conceptions (nofitiae) of things are imprinted 
(imprimuntur) on us, without which there can be no understanding (intel- 
/egi) nor discussion (disputari) of anything (guicquam). 

(Cicero, Acad. 2.21 (39C)) 


Those things perceived by the senses themselves are colors, tastes, and sounds 
et al. that get communicated to the soul by the sense organs; this is the raw sen- 
sory data. These colors, tastes, and sounds are egually characteristic of (1.e., still 
present when those things are registered by the senses in a certain respect, such 
as predicatively, as white, sweet, or melodious). The idea here 1s that the sensory 
content delivered by the arms of the octopus persists and 1n that respect 1s equally 
characteristic of the content of the impression when it strikes the h@gemonikon 
and is seen as F. The force of saying these are comprehended by the mind now 
is to signal the awareness that takes place once the sensory impact reaches the 
hégemonikon from the arms of the octopus — the mind, but not the walking stick 
will be aware of the impressor as F. So much 1s confirmed by Sextus: 


For what grasps the truth in those things underlying (Aupokeimenois) 
Isc. the impressors, Alb] must not only be moved in a white manner 
(/eukantikos) or asweet manner (g/ukantikos), but also be led (achthénai) 
to an impression of such a thing that “This 1s white” and “This 1s sweet.” 

(M. 7.344, ct. 7.293) 


Sextus goes on to confirm that this is no longer the job of sense because sense 
grasps only color, flavor and sound, but cannot grasp “This is white.” Thus I take 
the idea that the mind grasps what the senses offer in a certain respect to indicate 
that rational impressions are inherently conceptual, echoing Sextus’ description of 
them as synthetic and inferential. I do not find the wooden horse model in this pas- 
sage, taking impressions to report only bare sensory qualities to thought as some- 
thing distinct. Rather, taking the testimony that rational impressions are thoughts 
(E) at face value, I find the alternative corollary that impressions are inherently 
conceptual states of mind, which I have sloganized as: a// seeing is seeing as. 

An alternative to the second corollary that mind, or thought 1s something dis- 
tinct that takes impressions as its inputs, 1s also discernible 1n Cicero’s testimony. 
This passage 1s 1n fact describing the Stoics’ developmental account of rational- 
ity, according to which reason is constituted by the concepts we acquire through 
experience.** For the Stoics, humans have /ogos, or reason, from birth; it is the 
faculty or capacity for rationality, which develops gradually through our interac- 
tions with the world. The Stoics are akin to modern empiricists in this regard, 
starting us with a tabula rasa “fit for writing upon,” and equating our rationality 
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with the concepts we write on it.** The initial development of rationality consists 
in our basic concept acquisition, first of preconceptions that arise naturally from 
the world, and then conceptions, which are a function of study, art and conven- 
tion.*? Thus, in passage I, we begin to get rationalized with basic sensory con- 
cepts like white, sweet, melodious, fragrant, and bitter; next we move to kinds 
like horse and dog. Then we move from basic predication to connecting our 
concepts together and appreciating their inferential import, as in: /f something 
is a human, then it is a mortal, rational animal. The human soul 1s considered 
rational once it has acquired a complete stock of concepts from experience, and 
a proper grasp of their inferential import. Only then is a person considered to 
have voice; that 1s, to be a reliable language user who understands the meanings 
of her words and 1s responsible for her actions. Only then do our impressions 
become thoughts. 

It 1s important to appreciate the full force of this point, that impression are 
thoughts. I said earlier that the psychic nature of the h@gemonikon (the kind of 
poion that it 1s) makes the impressor’s imprint result in a case of awareness, 
a pathos that reveals itself and its cause. Further, that the state of continuous 
self-perception (the poion pos echon) makes every impression reflexive. Now, 
by that same token, we can appreciate that the rationalized state of the human 
hégemonikon makes the pathos propositional in addition. The habituated state of 
the h€gemonikon (pos echon) determines how the incoming information 1s con- 
ceived (1.e., how the patient 1s affected). And the way the patient is affected 1s 
what is impressed (to phantasthen); that is, the content of the rational impression 
that 1s expressible in words. So, 1n answer to the first question posed 1n this sec- 
tion, in what does the content of the rational impression consist, the answer 1s this: 
incoming information from the impressor, as it 1s conceived. This is not two steps 
or two components, but one. Another way to put my point 1s to say that I reject the 
distinction between character and content; the content of an impression Just is the 
incoming information, the way it 1s conceived. 

This idea that the state or disposition of a person’s soul determines the content 
of the rational impression 1s confirmed by the Stoic account of expertise. Ear- 
lier, in passage E, rational impressions were subdivided into expert and inexpert. 
Let’s take this at face value and ask what it means for a rational impression to 
be expert. We know that the Stoics explicitly categorize expertise (e.g., having 
the art of medicine or, ideally, the art of life) as a tenor (exis) of soul, and so a 
pos echon. Further, that “expertise 1s a system [developed] out of (ek) cognitions 
(katalépseon) in joint training (sunggegumnasmenon) relative to some goal use- 
ful in life’’.*° To be an expert, then, is to have developed one’s rationality with 
care and attention to some goal. Just as basic human rationality is constituted 
by the development of our preconceptions and conceptions from our interac- 
tions with the world, so expertise 1s just a further habituation or training of the 
hégemonikon with a certain end in mind, say carpentry, medicine, or virtue (the 
art of life). As the preposition ek signals, expertise 1s not a new ingredient or 
part of soul, but soul itself disposed in a certain way — pneuma that 1s maximally 
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sensitive to the world’s maximal intelligibility and detail, just as the comparison 
with wax dictates. 

Julia Annas finds it puzzling that the impression itself 1s characterized as expert 
or inexpert and suggests an interpretive dilemma.*’ On the first model, the expert 
and the non-expert have the same phantasiai with the same content at step one, 
but assent to different /ekta at step two because they only take in or accept part 
of the information contained in the impression. On this picture, the information 
contained in the phantasia 1s raw sensory data (on the wooden horse model) and 
step two marks the introduction of conceptual or propositional content. On the 
second model, the expert and inexpert have different phantasiai with different 
content, but there is no distinction to be made between perception and assent, 
only a distinction between the striking of the sense organ (step zero) and what 
happens at the h@€gemonikon (step one = step two). Annas, stumped, finds no rea- 
son to prefer either horn of the dilemma. But notice that the dichotomy rests on 
the orthodox assumption that the /ekton assented to contains the content of the 
phantasia. If phantasiai only have content derivatively in virtue of grasping an 
external, independent /ekton, experts and inexperts can only differ in these two 
ways: either they have the same raw, non-conceptual data (same phantasiai) and 
assent subsequently to different /ekta, or they have different phantasiai with dif- 
ferent conceptual content and eo ipso assent to different /ekta. With the orthodoxy 
suspended, however, there 1s no reason to accept Annas’ dichotomy. 

Rather, a natural alternative emerges that takes the expert and inexpert to have 
different phantasiai with different content at step one and sees assent (step two) 
as a distinct phase of cognition on the other side of internal discourse. The world 
in all its specificity makes a causal impact (fupOsis) on our sensory apparatus 
(step zero); this much 1s the same in everyone, expert and inexpert alike (assum- 
ing comparable eyesight, e.g., neither needs glasses). Then, in analogy with the 
walking stick, the fuposis imprinted with the impressor’s information travels up 
the arms of the octopus to the hégemonikon, where it becomes a phantasia. This 1s 
step one, and it is not the same in the expert and inexpert, because their souls are 
differently habituated and so they receive the information differently. An expert 
soul is sensitive to more of the incoming information, capable of seeing more than 
the novice. When an arborist looks at a certain tree, she sees a silver birch at a par- 
ticular stage of its life, 1n some determinate state of health, etc. I see a tree. When 
an artist looks at a painting, she sees scale, composition, brush strokes, media, and 
technique, reading the creative process off the canvas. I see a painting. We see the 
same painting, and we have the same incoming sensory data, but we do not see 
it the same way. As Cicero puts it just before telling us that things are perceived 
by the senses in a certain respect (Acad. 2.20): “How many things painters see in 
shadows and in the foreground which we do not see!” The content of an expert’s 
impression (the expert’s seeing as) 1s different from the non-expert’s because the 
expert soul is habituated by experience and art, a collection of inferential concep- 
tions and maximal sensitivity to detail. There 1s thus a wealth of content 1n the 
expert’s rational impression, which cannot be captured by any one simple /ekton. 
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This is why impressions are neither objects of thought for a separate mind (corol- 
lary 2) nor reporters of mere sensory data on a wooden horse model (corollary 1), 
but thoughts about their impressor — thick with conceptual and inferential content 
resulting from the impressor making an impact on the @€gemonikon.** 


4. Phantasia logiké, source of lekta 


We now turn to the second question raised earlier 1n the chapter, what 1s the rela- 
tion between the rational impression and the /ekton? What does the preposition 
kata convey when we are told that the /ekton subsists according to the rational 
impression (Alb, F)? The order of explanation in passages F and G already 
suggests that /ekta depend on the rational impression: F says, first we have an 
impression, then we express its content (by uttering /ekta);*° G says, /ekta subsist 
according to the rational impression, because the rational impression has the con- 
tent to give them their subsistence.’ More concretely, in passage H after telling 
us that humans have internal discourse and rational impressions, Sextus goes on 
to infer (and reiterate at 8.285) that the existence of conditionals follows from the 
human nature and constitution. Given that conditionals are composed of /ekta, 
this conclusion amounts to an explicit claim that /ekta depend on rational impres- 
sions as prior semantically (since they have conceptual content of themselves) 
and ontologically (the fact that there are conditionals follows from the rational 
impression). 

We can add to this now the explicit testimony that /ekta arise out of (ek),”' 
that is, from and in consequence (parhuphistamenon)>- of the rational impres- 
sion. Further, Sextus tells us at M@. 8.80 that for the Stoics speaking (/egein) 
is uttering voice that signifies the subject matter in mind (fo tén tou nooume- 
nou pragmatos semantiké propheresthai phonén). Likewise, Diogenes reports 
that “language 1s semantic voice (phoné sémantiké) sent forth from thought 
(ekpempomené apo dianoias)”.’ Galen also lays bare the Stoic commitment to 
the dependence of /ekta on thought, quoting Zeno, Diogenes of Babylon, and 
Chrysippus on this point: mind 1s the source of language. Following is the quote 
he attributes to Chrysippus, telling us explicitly, that words receive their mean- 
ing from thought. 


J. [16] It 1s reasonable (eu/ogon) that that in which (eis ho) the meanings 
at that point (hai en touto(i) semasiai) come to be and out of which dis- 
course (/ogos) comes to be, is the ruling (kurievon) part of soul. For the 
source (pégé) of [internal] discourse (/ogos) 1s none other than thought 
(dianoias), and the source of voice (phdnés) none other than [internal] 
discourse, and |1.e.,] (Aai) on the whole, simply, the source of voice 1s 
none other than the ruling part of soul... . [18] For on the whole, whence 
(hothen) discourse (/ogos) issues must be where (ekeise) reasoning (dial- 
ogismos), thinkings (dinanoeseis) and preparations (me/etas) of linguis- 
tic expressions (réseidn) come to be, just as I said. [19] And these things 
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clearly come to be around the heart, both voice and [public] discourse 
issuing from the heart through the windpipe. 
(Galen, PHP 2.5.16—20)°* 


Here is a breakdown of the passage: (16) the commanding faculty 1s where 
meanings and discourse (/ogos) come to be. Why? First, because internal dis- 
course has its source in thought, and voice has its source in internal discourse: 
therefore (simply put) voice comes from the h€gemonikon (where thought takes 
place). (18) Second, because the source of discourse must be (1.e., on principle) 
the place of reasoning and thinking, and where words are imbued with meaning. 
Diogenes of Babylon confirms: “discourse 1s sent forth having been imprinted 
(enses€masmenon) and in a way stamped (hoion ektetupOmenon) by conceptions 
in the mind” (Galen, PHP 2.5.12). Thus we see that the mind-dependence of /ekta 
is attested by a wide variety of sources: a hostile skeptic, neutral doxographer, 
fussy Platonizing physician, and now in a grammatical context by Ammonuus, 
head of the neoplatonist school in Alexandria: 


K. The Stoics reply [to the peripatetic] that the nominative case itself has 
fallen (peptoken) from thought (apo noématos), which 1s 1n the soul. For 
when we wish to reveal (dé/0sai) the thought of Socrates that we have in 
ourselves, we utter (propherometha) the name Socrates |1.e., Socrates 1n 
the nominative case]. Therefore, just as a pen 1s said both to have fallen 
and to have its fall upright if it 1s released from above and sticks upright, 
so we claim that the nominative case [literally ‘the direct case’ falls 
from thought (apo tés ennoias), but is upright because it is the archetype 
of meaningful utterance (tés kata tén ekphonésin prophoras). 
(Ammontus, /n Ar. De int. 43,9—-15 (33K))° 


Jonathan Barnes has objected to taking this (and a plethora of other texts connect- 
ing /ekta with thoughts) as evidence of Stoic semantic theory. He urges that pas- 
sage K expresses no more than the commonplace that producing someone’s name 
is a good way of telling someone who you are thinking about, and cautions that 


|e]ven if Ammontus in this passage 1s referring to the Old Stoa (which 
is not clear), and even if he is reporting Stoic views with fidelity (which 
cannot be taken for granted), nevertheless his report has nothing to do 
with any theory of meaning. In general, we should not read philosophical 
theories into platitudes. 

(Barnes 1993, p.54) 


As a founder of the de-psychologizing orthodoxy, Barnes’ dogma should be 
taken with a grain of salt. It is doubtful that Ammonius spends his time rehearsing 
platitudes rather than theory. Further, his caution about platitudes cuts both ways, 
since it 1s equally important that we not allow philosophical theories to upend 
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platitudes, in this case to upend the wealth of clear textual evidence attesting to 
the mind-dependence of /ekta. 

For example, Barnes writes off Galen’s testimony as a physiological comment 
about the windpipe, which says nothing about words receiving their meaning 
from thought; then he adds, even if we do have to read this evidence as establish- 
ing that thinking causes speaking, it is obviously false that speech 1s caused by 
thought because we sometimes speak unreflectively (1.e., without thinking). But 
the fact that we sometimes speak unreflectively is hardly a counterexample to the 
general claim that human voice 1s made semantic by thought. And Barnes’ dis- 
missal of Sextus’ testimony at 8.80 as telling us that voice is significant because 
the pragma it has in mind 1s just a /ekton 1s circular: presupposing that rational 
impressions have semantic content only because they grasp independent /ekta. 
The scarcity of our textual evidence makes every passage precious, so Barnes’ 
summary dismissal of a dozen different passages connecting /ekta with thoughts 
is not to be taken lightly. Tossing so much evidence aside is a steep price to pay 
for any interpretation.°’ However, my point is not just that the cost is too high, but 
that the expense 1s artificial. With the axiom suspended, there 1s no need to dismiss 
all this textual evidence, or to fall on the horns of false dichotomies. 


5. Conclusion 


Taken on its own terms, the Stoic rational impression reveals a rich philosophy 
of mind driven by content. The rational impression 1s a state of the rational mind, 
the human hégemonikon rationalized by experience. It gives us direct cognitive 
access to the world (as the image of the walking stick suggests), conjoined with 
self-perception. Being an affection of rational soul, it is inherently propositional 
and thick with content for internal discourse. We can now see how many ways 
rational impressions are at the heart of Stoic philosophy of mind. First, to have a 
mind just 1s to have rational impressions; Stoic psychology is entirely monistic 
and cognitive through and through, paving the way to an austere Socratic intel- 
lectualism. Second, to be subject to internal discourse is to be able to engage in 
the most important kind of self-perception, parako/outhésis: the ability to put the 
impressor in the role of impression to see what it tells us about ourselves. Third, 
for rational impressions to be subject to internal discourse is also to have con- 
trol over our assents, actions and state of character, and thus to have both moral 
responsibility and hope for moral improvement; here we find the famous doc- 
trine of oikeiosis. Further, the fact that rational impressions are direct and reflex- 
ive states of awareness has implications for Stoic epistemology; it will be clear 
already to the initiated that my account of rational impressions will psychologize 
the cataleptic impression, 1n contrast to externalist readings that are part and par- 
cel of the orthodoxy I have been describing. Finally, because rational impres- 
sions are thick with propositional content, they are the source of /ekta: causes 
not conduits. Thus we can see how the Stoic philosophy of mind reaches across 
ethics, epistemology and into logic. To define /ogiké phantasia as an impression 
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whose content can be expressed 1n words 1s to get to the very heart of the human 
mind: we are above all the language animal, and /ekta are the currency of agency, 
knowledge and rationality.°® 
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Notes 


With the exception of Barnouw (2002) 

Sextus Empiricus (SE), M. 8.70 (33C), passage G later; parenthetical citations like 33C 
refer to Long & Sedley (1987) by chapter (33) and order therein (C). 

Nemesius 78,7—79,2 (45C), 81,6—10 (45D). 

SE, M. 11.22—26 (60G); Stobaeus 2.70,21—71,4 (60L), 2.73,1—13 (60J); Simplicius, 
In Ar. Cat. 212,12—213,1 (28N). 

Alexander, Jn Ar. Top. 301,19-25 (27B); SE, M. 1.17 (27C); Galen, Meth. med. 
10.155,1—8 (27G). I will often transliterate Greek terms to avoid awkward English, 
here /ekton (singular) and /ekta (plural); alternate translations of /ekton include what is 
said, what is meant, thing said, articulable, meaning. 

As Quine (1948) terms the problem of non-being; cf. de Harven (2015) and Vogt (2009). 
Annas (1992, pp. 50—56) and Long (1999, p. 564, 1982, pp. 34-36 & 44, contra Bon- 
hoffer and Pohlenz). 

Nemesius 70,6—71,4 (479). 

Annas (1992, pp. 51, 50—56). 

Nemesius 291,1—6 (530); Philo, Leg. alleg. 1.30 (53P), 2.22—3 (47P): Hierocles 1.5- 
33, 4.38—53 (53B); Galen, /ntr. 14.726,7—11 (47N). 

I follow Long & Sedley in describing these as metaphysical aspects under which an 
object can be considered, although I am not entirely satisfied with the term; cf. Menn 
(1999), Rist (1971), Sedley (1982), and Sorabj1 (1988). 

SE, M. 7.232, 7.234 (S53F); Calcidius 220 (53G); Annas (1992, p. 63); Long (1982, p. 239). 
Aétius 4.21.1-4 (53H); Calcidius 220 (53G); DL 7.157 (passage B); Long (1982, 
p. 51); Sedley (1993, pp. 330-331). 

For the relevant notion of self see Annas (1992, pp. 58-59, & 64), Inwood (1984, 
pp. 162—164), and Long (1991, p. 107 & 1999), all of which I take to be compatible 
with cautions from Gill (2006). 

This vexed term has been translated many different ways, as appearance, image, rep- 
resentation, presentation, impression, and others. Although I will often transliterate 
phantasia (singular) and phantasiai (plural), I have chosen impression as the most phe- 
nomenologically neutral translation, which also captures the literalness of the impact 
of the world on soul and aptly conjures the empiricism of the modern era. 

This 1s part of a fourfold analysis comparing phantasia and its objects, impressors, 
with imagination and its objects, apparitions. 

Galen, PHP 2.5.35—36 (de Lacy); Aétius 4.23.1 (53M); Hierocles 4.38—53 (53B5-9);: 
cf. Long (1982, pp. 47-48 & 95-97) and Annas (1992, pp. 62—63 & 85) for comparison 
to the brain and central nervous system. 

The account I give will proceed in terms of sensory impressions and often just in terms 
of vision, which are the paradigm cases of impression, but everything I say 1s meant to 
be applicable to non-sensory impressions as well, with the soul acting as corporeal agent 
to generate the pathos by being impressed 1n relation to (epi) things with a nature like 
the incorporeals (what 1s intelligible, vs. sensible), as reported in SE, M. 8.409 (27E). 
SE, M. 7.251 (40E3). 

As Chrysippus’ resistance to overextending the analogy confirms, DL 7.50 (39A3). 
Cf. Inwood (1984, pp. 161—164) and Sedley (1993, pp. 330-331) for confirmation that 
no gap 1s possible between body and soul. 
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Note that the causal direction is reversed in these two cases: light makes itself and the 
things it illuminates visible, but phantasia does not make the world intelligible; this 
difference does not undermine, but rather reinforces what 1s salient in the analogy. 
SE, M. 7.162. 

Long (1982, p. 47). 

Seneca, Ep. 121.6—15 (57B), Hierocles 1.34—9, 51-7, 2.1—9 (57C); cf. Long (1982 & 
1991, p. 107) on self-perception, and (1993, p. 96) for a comparison of self-perception 
to proprioception. 

Thus Reed (2002) cannot be right 1n relegating the impression to a bodily precondition 
for awareness and thought, something we are aware of only indirectly via the impressor. 
Hierocles 6.50—7.9, where the self 1s even described as an aisthéton, an object of 
sense-perception. 

SE, M. 8.11—12 (33B); DL 7.57 (33A). 

I do not intend the word cause in the technical Stoic sense, which requires all causes to 
be capable of action and passion; by cause I mean source, or grounding body. 

Cf. Brittain (2002) as the notable exception to Annas (1992), Barnes (1993, 1999), 
Caston (1999, unpublished), Frede (1987), Inwood (1985), Lesses (1998), Mates 
(1961), Sedley (1993), and Soraby1 (1990). 

See especially Mates (1961, pp. 19-26). 

Cf. Frede (1987, p. 156). 

Cf. Brittain (2002, pp. 256—257) and Lesses (1998, pp. 1—3) for perspicuous summa- 
ries of the issues. 

As Caston (unpublished) and Sorabj1 (1990) suggest; note here the seeds of epistemic 
externalism, which 1s a related orthodoxy established by Annas (1990), Frede (1987), 
Striker (1974); cf. Nawar (2014) and Perin (2005) for recent defenses of internalism. 
As Long (1971, p. 88) puts it; cf. Gourinat (2013) for additional texts and valuable 
cautions against assimilating Stoic endiathetos logos to the Platonic notion more akin 
to internal dialogue than declamation (diexodos). 

This point may be put either in terms of denying assent to animals and introducing 
it only with humans, or granting animals assent but calling it voluntary only with 
humans; cf. Brittain (2002, p. 257, n. 10). 

Origen, Princ. 3.1.3 (53A5); cf. Calcidius 220 (53G). 

Epictetus, Diss. 2.18.24—26. 

As Bury (1935) translates, they are transitive and constructive; cf. also Long (1971, 
p. 87 and n. 54). For synthesis as combination, see DL 7.53; SE, M. 8.60; Cicero, Fin. 
3.33—34 (60D). 

SE, M. 11.8—-11 (301); this paraphrasing move 1s how the Stoics eliminate concepts 
from the ontology (cf. Caston (1999)). 

I will now use these terms interchangeably — with the axiom suspended, priority among 
them is not material. 

I take this sense to be akin to Brittain (2002) and Lesses (1998). 

Galen, PHP 5.2.49, 5.3.1 (S3V). 

Aétius 4.11.14 (39E); cf. Long (1982, p. 51) for whom /ogos 1s not one faculty among 
others, but the mode of the whole soul’s operation. 

I am in agreement with Sandbach (1930, contra Bonhoffer), that pro/épseis are not 
innate ideas; cf. Henry Dyson for a more recent defense of such Platonizing. 
Olympiodorus, /n Plat. Gorg. 12.1 (42A). Cf. also Stobaeus 2.73,1—13 (60J); Cicero, 
Acad. 2.22 (42B); Plutarch, Virt. mor. 440E-441D (61B). 

Annas 1992, pp. 82-83. 

Cf. Long (1991, pp. 109-110) who speaks of rational impressions as thick with con- 
tent and potential judgments; Caston (unpublished) has recently called into question 
the thin notion of content and passive model of mind, but he remains committed to 
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the orthodox axiom and thus differs only in requiring more propositions to imbue the 
impression with its full content 

49 This priority is not merely temporal; immediate context (not quoted) shows that this 
order explains the priority of rational impression to assent, knowledge and reasoning. 

50 Others in the current minority that favors mind-dependence include Imbert (1978), 
Long (1971, 1991, 1999, 2006), and Nuchelmans (1973). 

51 DL 7.43; Barnes (1993, p. 56) does cop to the “lameness” of dismissing this piece of testt- 
mony as generally confused 1n order to work around the obvious language of dependence. 

52 SE, M. 8.11—12 (33B); Sryianus Jn Ar. meta. 105,25—30; Lloyd (1985) has argued 
nicely that parhuphistamenon, which 1s also used to describe the relation of the incor- 
poreal, place, to its occupying body, signals strong dependence, a parasitic relation 
between the /ekton and rational impression. 

53. DL 7.56; cf. 7.55 (33H+). 

54 Reading en fouto(i) adverbially in the sense of at that point in time/place (LSJ IV), cor- 
responding to ensémainesthai in 20, confirmed by ekeithen (thence) 1n 20, and hothen 
in 18; attributive position signals that they become semantic at that very point; I am 
orateful to David Crane for discussion of this passage. 

55 I disambiguate /ogos as internal or external (1.e., public) discourse based on context: 
the salient contrast 1s between discourse arising in thought, on the one hand, and voice 
on the other; since voice, which 1s clearly public, has its source 1n discourse — 1t must 
be some other kind, namely internal discourse; therefore, on the assumption that being 
a source 1s transitive, the source of voice 1s the commanding faculty, where thoughts 
happen and meanings come to be. 

56 Translation Long & Sedley with modifications; for argument that pfoseis should be 
considered elements of /ekta, alongside predicates, see M. Frede (1987); cf. Long 
(1971) for the opposite position. 

57 And the nonchalance of Barnes’ approach hardly makes the cost easier to bear; after 
summarily dismissing five different texts unfriendly to his view, he offers no more 
defense than the following imaginary exchange 1n a footnote: ““So we should discard 
most of the texts which inform us about Stoic sayables?’ -Yes. — “Surely that 1s not 
methodologically defensible?’ -Yes; it 1s.” 

58 I am indebted to Victor Caston, Jean-Baptiste Gourinat, and A. A. Long for helpful 
conversations about this material, as well as to Verity Harte and my fellow participants 
in the JHP 2014 Master Class. 
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MIND IN AN ATOMISTIC WORLD 


Epicurus and the Epicurean tradition 


Francesca Masi and Francesco Verde' 


One of the main aims of contemporary philosophy of mind 1s to explain the nature 
and functioning of the mind in the physical world. The problem which this disci- 
pline seeks to address, commonly referred to as the mind-body problem, concerns 
the general question of the relation between mental states and the states of matter 
which constitute the human organism. Directly connected to the solution of this 
problem 1s not only the possibility to account for the causal efficacy and epis- 
temic relevance of mental states (beliefs, emotions, memories, thoughts, etc.) but 
also, more generally, the possibility to attribute wholeness and personal identity 
to human beings, to think of them as autonomous agents. 

Epicurus addresses two questions that link back to the mind-body problem. 
The first concerns the composition of the soul and its functioning with respect to 
the body. The second question concerns the nature and function of mental states, 
such as memories, 1n relation to the atomic constitution of the human organism. 
Epicurus addresses the first question in his Letter to Herodotus; the second one 
in Book 25 of On Nature, a text preserved by some Herculaneum papyri (PHerc. 
419/1634/697; PHerc. 454/1420/1056; PHerc. 1191, critical edition: Laursen 
1995 and 1997). 

This chapter is devoted to an investigation of these two questions. In particular, 
it seeks to establish whether and in what way, within Epicurean psychology, the 
mind is distinguished from the rest of the soul; what it consists 1n and where it 1s 
located; how it operates 1n relation to the rest of the human organism; and, finally, 
whether and in what way it develops. 


1. The soul-body relation 


The starting point for any attempt to understand the main features of Epicurean 
psychology is the Letter to Herodotus. Here Epicurus explicitly addresses two top- 
ics: the nature of the soul; its location and functioning within the body. The aim of 
this exposition 1s to emphasise the markedly unitary nature of each living being, 
the mutual dependence — both structural and functional — between soul and body. 
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I.1 The corporeal soul 


Concerning the nature of the soul, Epicurus writes: 


After these things, referring to our perceptions and affections — for thus 
we will have the surest grounds for belief — we must consider that the 
soul is a body composed of fine parts (/eptomeres), dispersed throughout 
the atomic complex, most nearly resembling wind (pneumati) with a cer- 
tain admixture (Arasin) of heat, in some respects similar to the former, 1n 
others to the latter. This part (to meros) is also very different from these 
(1.e. wind and heat) on account of its fineness, and hence more similar to 
the rest of the atomic complex. And this is shown by the mental faculties, 
the affections, the correct movements of the mind, thoughts and those 
things the loss of which causes death. 

(Epicur., Ep. Hrd., 63. See Verde 2010, 187—197)° 


The first indication we get from the text, then, 1s that the soul 1s a body. Lucretius 
adduces two proofs of the corporeality of the soul that revolve around its capac- 
ity to act and to suffer, an aspect which Epicurus too mentions in the Letter to 
Herodotus (67). Both these arguments rest on the assumption that movement and 
change are only possible by virtue of the mutual contact of corporeal entities, 
and therefore that they can only fully be explained within the framework of an 
explicitly materialist theory. According to the first argument, the soul 1s corporeal 
insofar as it has the power to move the body, something which 1s only possible 
through physical contact (Lucr. [I.162—167). According to the second argument, 
the soul partakes in the suffering of the body, and vice versa: when the soul suf- 
fers, so does the body. Given that pain can only pass from one body to another, the 
soul too must be corporeal (Lucr. IIJ].152—162, 170-176). 

The reference to “those who behave like fools” (Ep. Hrd., 67) may help better 
define the context of the Epicurean discussion of the soul. Epicurus calls “fools” 
those who claim that the soul 1s incorporeal: it is fairly obvious, therefore, that 
this criticism must refer to those who explicitly uphold such a theory. The fact 
that the whole polemic revolves around the notion of incorporeality, however, also 
enables us to take a different approach to the issue of just who might be Epicurus’ 
target. The word asomaton could recall a passage of the De anima in which, after 
stating that according to Democritus the soul is made up of atoms of fire, Aris- 
totle argues that fire is “regarded as the element composed of the finest particles 
(/eptomerestaton) and the most incorporeal one (malista asomaton)” (Aristot., 
DA.1.2.405a 5 = DK.68.A.101). The philosopher thus infers that all his predeces- 
sors “define the soul according to three characteristics: movement, perception and 
incorporeality’’. The fact that Epicurus was keen to note the most appropriate way 
to understand the term asomaton and to criticise those who associate this notion 
with the soul, suggests that he 1s targeting not just those who regarded the soul as 
incorporeal — the immediate reference being Plato, of course — but also those who, 
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by referring to Democritus’ use of this notion, had drawn from Democritean psy- 
chology conclusions incompatible with atomism. Epicurus’ observations on the 
corporeal nature of the soul may therefore be viewed not only 1n opposition to Pla- 
tonic doctrine, but also as an attempt to perfect Democritean doctrine in the light 
of Aristotle’s De anima, a text which Epicurus probably knew well — although 
there 1s no clear evidence of this (see Verde 2016). 

In order to understand in what terms Epicurus conceives of the corporeal nature 
of the soul, it 1s necessary to focus first on the meaning of the term /eptomeres. In 
employing this term, Epicurus would appear to be embracing Democritus’ corpus- 
cular conception of the soul. This word, formed from the adjective /epfos, fine or 
of a small size, and the noun meros, part, means composed of fine particles (see 
Lucr. II.179—180). Moreover, as may be inferred from the aforementioned pas- 
sage from De anima, Aristotle maintains that for Democritus the soul 1s made up 
of atoms of fire and explains that fire 1s believed to consists of the finest elements 
(/eptomerestaton). 

On the other hand, through his particular description of the soul Epicurus also 
shows himself keen to somehow distance himself from the psychology of his 
predecessor. Epicurus clearly intends to treat the psychic complex as a unitary 
system: it 1s the corporeal soul as a whole that 1s like wind and like heat, in some 
respects similar to the former, in others to the latter. Moreover, in referring to 
pneuma, an element foreign to Democritean psychology, Epicurus may be point- 
ing to the inadequacy of Democritus’ explanation which, by invoking only the 
element of fire, fails to account for the variety of psychological phenomena (see 
Bailey 1929, p. 388, and Annas 1992, p. 138). 

Two further questions emerge from these considerations. The first 1s how Epicu- 
rus can uphold a conception of the soul as something both corpuscular and whole. 
The second is what the function of pneuma might be within Epicurean psychol- 
ogy. In order to answer the first question, it may be useful to focus on Epicurus’ 
use of the term krasis. In a passage of the De mixtione, Alexander of Aphrodisias 
explains that according to Epicurus krasis describes a mixture of different sub- 
stances, deriving from their breakdown into their constitutive elements and their 
recombination into a new, homogeneous synthesis, operating as a single whole 
(Alex. Aphr., De mixt., 140 = 290 Us. see Kerferd 1971, and Masi 2006, p. 64). 
In the light of all this, one may be led to conclude that the soul stems from the 
ageregation of constitutive elements that stem from different substances but come 
together into a single whole which, in turn, shares some of the features of heat and 
pneuma. This solution allows us to compare what Epicurus argues in his Letter 
with the doctrine of the composition of the soul recorded in Book 3 of Lucretius’ 
DRN, as well as in other secondary sources. Several scholars have suggested that 
we interpret the paragraphs of the Letter to Herodotus dealing with psychology 
in the light of Lucretius’ exposition (for example, Repici 2008). However, in the 
particular case at hand, the characterisation of the soul as a body consisting of fine 
parts and the reference to the admixture of wind and heat undeniably suggest that 
Epicurus envisages the soul as having not a simple nature but one composed of 
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different parts. The fact that he does not further investigate the issue of the compo- 
sition of the soul in his letter — as Lucretius instead does 1n his work — might mean 
either that Epicurus had not yet fully developed his psychological doctrine at the 
time (Bignone 1940, p. 175; Verde 2015) or that, when focusing on the problem 
of the mutual interaction of soul and body in a doctrinal compendium such as the 
Letter to Herodotus (Spinelli 2012), he simply did not feel the need to examine the 
theory of the constituent elements of the soul. On the other hand, Epicurus’ refer- 
ence to this doctrine helps us better understand the reason why he felt compelled 
to mention pneuma. It is therefore worth examining it in greater detail. 

In Book 3 of DRN (231-234), Lucretius takes up the idea of the admixture 
(mixta) of wind and heat outlined by Epicurus in the Letter to Herodotus. Lucre- 
tius explicitly refers to a third element, air, and introduces a fourth nature, which 
he defines nominis expers. The four components of the soul listed by Lucretius 
are also recorded by other sources (see Aet. IV.3.11, Dox. 388 = 315 Us.). What 
is more interesting, however, is to investigate the reasons for this quadripartite 
division. Secondary sources inform us that the first three elements (fire, wind and 
air) were brought into play to account for different psycho-physical phenomena, 
namely: breathing (Lucr. HI.231—234), movement, rest and bodily temperature; 
“the direction and magnitude of emotions” (Diano 1974, p. 131); the tempera- 
ment and character of animals (Lucr. II].288—307). Much has been said about the 
defining features of the fourth, unnamed component of the soul, which 1s intro- 
duced to account for the faculty of perception and the main psychic faculties. 
First, Epicurus 1s believed to have based the anonymity of this nature on one of 
the exoteric writings of Aristotle, possibly the Peri philosophias (Bignone 1973, 
II p. 202—251) or the Eudemus (Mariotti 1940, p. 179-189). In a controversial 
passage of the 7usculanae Disputationes, Cicero appears to be quoting some 
passages of the Peri philosophias in which, with reference to the soul, Aristotle 
theorises a guintum genus vacans nomine in addition to the four Empedoclean 
elements. Ever since antiquity, interpreters have argued that the anonymity of the 
fourth nature reflects Epicurus’ difficulty 1n justifying the qualitative difference 
of the fourth substance compared to the rest within the framework of atomism 
(Plut., Adv. Col., 1118D = 314 Us.). Among modern scholars, for example, Annas 
(1992, p. 139) has suggested that the anonymity of the fourth nature derives from 
the linguistic empiricism of the philosopher, which — at any rate in the Letter to 
Herodotus (Epicur., Ep. Hrd., 38) — prevents him from coining technical terms 
to describe anything that cannot be confirmed through sense data. Bailey (1929, 
p. 392), by contrast, while acknowledging that Epicurus here is really pushing 
the limits of atomism, believes that the philosopher 1s nonetheless still operating 
within them, as the element in question has a strictly physical character. Indeed, 
the fourth nature 1s a particularly tenuous and mobile sygkrisis which, by virtue of 
its peculiar constitution, “has the privilege of commencing sensory motion, as that 
/nature] which immediately reacts to the slightest stimulus” (Diano 1974, p. 134), 
transmitting it to the rest of the soul and body through the kinetic gradation of the 
other three elements. 
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Then, we can now embark on some considerations regarding the question we 
have left open, namely why in his letter Epicurus feels the need to refer not just to 
heat but also to pneuma in order to explain the corporeal nature of the soul. 

Interpreters have suggested different possible solutions to this problem. A first 
explanation — which is arguably even too economical — 1s that the soul 1s com- 
pared to pneuma as a way of indicating the almost gaseous composition of the 
psyche, in order — as we will see 1n greater detail later on — to explain its close 
dependence upon the body (Repici 2008). Other commentators maintain that 
the reference to pneuma and therefore to an articulate composition of the soul 
is meant to highlight the inadequacy of Democritus’ doctrine and account for 
the wide range of psychological phenomena (Bailey 1929, p. 388). Other inter- 
preters (Englert 1987) still believe that the philosopher reached this conclusion 
after engaging with Aristotle’s biological treatises, where the pneuma that spreads 
throughout the living organism from the heart through dilation and contraction 
(MA .10.703a14 ff.) 1s described as the most suitable physical means to set the body 
in motion (GA.V.8.789b9 and M4.10.703a4ff.); to connect peripheral sensory 
organs to the central organ (GA.II.6.744a1ff.); to ensure breathing and the genera- 
tion of living beings (GA.II.6.741b37#f.); and to account for their thermal varia- 
tions and the expression of emotions (M/4.7.701b28ff.). According to this view, 
then, by mixing heat and pneuma, Epicurus sought to combine the Democritean 
concept of psyche-pyr and the Aristotelian one of pneuma (Silvestre 1985, p. 90). 

The main problem with the second solution is that the components of the soul 
are unquestionably invoked in place of Democritean fire to account for many of 
the functions exercised by the Aristotelian pneuma: it thus seems unlikely that 
we should rule out Aristotle’s influence on Epicurus with respect to this aspect 
of his psychology. The main problem with the third solution instead lies in the 
fact that the Epicurean notion of pneuma is radically different from the Aristote- 
lian one: not only because Aristotle’s pneuma refers to a breath of cold air (GA. 
I1.3.736b35ff. See Annas 1992, p. 138.), whereas Epicurus’ pneuma suggests a 
breath of warm air, but also because the Epicurean pneuma only partly accounts 
for those phenomena which the Aristotelian pneuma is instead meant to fully 
explain. One way to overcome these difficulties would be to argue, with Diano 
(1974, p. 135ff.), that Epicurus’ pneuma is not an exact conceptual counterpart to 
Aristotle’s pneuma, but rather that the Epicurean theory of the four components of 
the soul as a whole constitutes an atomistic transposition of the Aristotelian doc- 
trine of pneuma. As already noted, in his letter Epicurus claims that it is the whole 
psychic body which shares some of the characteristics of wind/pneuma. Epicurus’ 
mention of pneuma in this work, then, may be an implicit acknowledgement of his 
philosophical indebtedness to Aristotle. 

The hypothesis that Epicurus adopted a more complex articulation of the soul 
in order to alter Democritus’ doctrine 1n the light of Aristotle’s criticism 1s further 
confirmed by another piece of evidence. According to Aétius, Epicurus resorted to 
the doctrine of the four elements 1n order to explain not just the movement of the 
body but also its rest. To understand the reason for this, it is necessary to consider 
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one specific criticism that Aristotle had brought forward against the Democritean 
conception of the soul. Aristotle criticises Democritus on the grounds that fire can 
at most be regarded as being responsible for the movement of the body — although 
only in a paradoxical way, as quicksilver is said to have been used by Daedalus to 
set the wooden statue of Aphrodite in motion — but cannot in itself account for rest 
(DA.1.3.406b15ff. = DK.68.A.104). 


I.2 The soul within the body 


By defining the corporeality of the soul in terms of its fineness and comparing 
its consistency to a gaseous state, Epicurus also provides some useful clues for 
understanding its distribution within the organism as a whole. For although the 
rather bold juxtaposition of psyche and soma might lead to the absurd idea of 
having a body within a body, the different degree of fineness of the matter consti- 
tuting the psyche compared to that of the matter composing the rest of the organ- 
ism helps clarify the localisation of the soul within the body, as well as the close 
interaction between the two. The comparison drawn between the soul and wind 
and the reference to heat, the finest of all elements (Aristot., DC_III.5.303b19—21), 
are used to justify its diffused distribution within the body. The soul requires a 
solider and firmer framework, capable of preserving it against dispersion. In the 
Letter to Herodotus, Epicurus makes two allusions to such a condition: first he 
claims that the psyche 1s somehow contained within or sheltered by the rest of 
the organism (Epicur., kp. Hrd., 64.); then he argues that the soul would disperse 
if the body containing it were destroyed (ibid. 65). The same idea 1s stressed by 
Lucretius (II.434—444) through the metaphor of the vase, which 1s used to prove 
the mortality of the soul. 

As regards the exact nature of the soul’s connection to the body, by invoking 
the idea of dissemination Epicurus would appear to be suggesting that the soul 
is arranged in the body as seeds are 1n the ploughed soil (Repici 2008). By con- 
trast, Lucretius provides no clear indications on this point. The explanation he 
gives 1s developed in opposition to the Democritean theory according to which 
the atoms of the soul are arranged in the living organism in alternation with those 
of the body, one after another. The poet notes that, with a similar distribution of 
the constitutive elements of the human organism, each movement made by the 
corporeal atoms would automatically be transmitted to those of the soul which, 
being smooth, fine and round, are especially mobile and respond to the slightest 
impulse. But in fact — Lucretius notes — we cannot always perceive the impact of 
objects touching our body. In the light of all this, the poet hypothesises that the 
atoms constituting the soul are separated by intervals larger than those posited by 
Democritus, and which may be measured according to the number of particles 
constituting the smallest perceivable object (Lucr. HI.370-—390). Lucretius’ argu- 
ment, however, is not enough to elucidate the nature of the connection between 
soul and body. In order to explain how the psyche adheres to the rest of the organ- 
ism Bailey suggests we focus on the composition of the latter. Lucretius (ibid. 
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566-568; 691-695; 788) describes the human body as a complex whole consist- 
ing of different parts, such as the blood, veins, organs, nerves and bones, that 
vary in terms of compactness and solidity: bones are formed by tight-knit atoms, 
whereas blood, veins, organs and nerves are constituted by finer and smoother 
atoms, which are therefore bound together 1n a looser way. In all parts, however, 
pores are to be found between one set of atoms and the next (ibid. 255; 702; 707). 
According to Bailey (1929, p. 397), it 1s through these passages that the atoms of 
the soul penetrate “into every part, yet constantly shifting with their own atomic 
motion and the changes of the surrounding structure caused by the movement of 
the body of atoms”. In this case too, Lucretius’ polemical reference to Democritus 
suggests that the discussion of the distribution of the soul within the rest of the 
human organism constituted as attempt made by the Epicureans to overcome their 
predecessors’ limits. 

The Epicurean discussion of the distribution of the soul in relation to the living 
organism may fruitfully be connected to certain questions raised by Aristotle in 
the De anima, namely: (1) whether the soul may be regarded as the only subject 
of certain affections and hence whether it may be considered separately from the 
body (DA.1.1.403a1ff.); (2) what effects the union of soul and body, and how the 
latter’s condition is to be understood (DA.I.3.407b). The first problem, for Aris- 
totle, stemmed from the fact that some of his predecessors had assumed that the 
psyche and its functions could exist independently of the body; the second prob- 
lem instead stemmed from the fact that previous thinkers had conjoined soul and 
body, and located the former within the latter, while only explaining the nature of 
the soul and never bothering to define the support destined to house it. Now, in 
relation to these questions we have reason to believe that Epicurus considered the 
Democritean explanation inadequate. As regards the first question, in particular, 
Democritus’ doctrine presented two problems. The first was that the philosopher 
of Abdera posited the existence of psychic atoms (1.e. qualified ones) even in 
the air outside the body, hence the connection between breathing and the persis- 
tence of the soul within the body (D4A.1.2.404a1ff.). The second problem was that 
although according to Democritus the soul decays with the body, the philosopher 
also maintained that part of the soul can endure in corpses, and that the latter 
preserve a degree of sensibility and heat by virtue of this enlivening power (Aet., 
IV.4.7, Dox. 390 = DK.68.A.117; Cic., Tusc., 1.34.82 = DK.68.A.160 = 17 Us.). 
As concerns the second question, we have learned from Lucretius that Epicurus 
did not share the notion of an alternation of soul atoms and body atoms suggested 
by Democritus. It 1s likely, therefore, that the theory of the relation between soul 
and body formulated by the philosopher in his letter is to be understood as an 
attempt to overcome the difficulties posed by Democritus’ psychology. 

First, 1t is worth noting that by virtue of its close adherence to the rest of the 
organism, the soul develops as the organism matures. Lucretius explains the way 
in which this process take place, from a physical point of view, as an initial thick- 
ening of the psychic substance due to the hardening of the surrounding corporeal 
framework and the progressive rarefaction of this substance with the weakening of 
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the organism; from a psychological perspective, he instead describes it as the pro- 
sressive consolidation and later weakening of the psychic faculties (Lucr. [I.445— 
454). Lucretius’ explanation finds a close counterpart 1n what Epicurus states in 
Book 25 of On Nature, where he mentions the fact that the atomic constitution 
of the human organism has different degrees of fluidity depending on its stage of 
development, and that it grows harder as it matures (Epicur., Nat. XX V, Laursen 
1997, p. 25 = [34.23] Arr. [Arrighetti]; Laursen 1997, p. 46ff. = [34.32] Arr). 

Second, as further confirmation of the fact that Epicurus makes use of the spa- 
tial interrelation of soul and body in a functional way for his own polemical ends, 
it will be useful to briefly consider the dynamics of sense perception. 

Epicurus devotes several paragraphs of the Letter to Herodotus (63—65) to the 
issue of sense perception linked to the existence of the soul. 

The basic idea is that the soul derives most of its capacity/causal power to 
perceive from its particular disposition within the human organism and from the 
activity which it performs by virtue of this disposition. Briefly put, sense percep- 
tion stems from the convergence and coexistence of soul and body. In one respect, 
the soul is more responsible for perception, since what accounts for this 1s the 
soul’s composition and movement; 1n another respect, however, the soul 1s not 
the only cause of sense perception, since without the participation of the body, the 
living organism would not perceive anything at all. Epicurus, therefore, speaks 
of symptoma aisthetikon, of the accident of sense perception, since perception 
is not something that intrinsically belongs to either soul or body, but is rather 
the result of their union (see Lucr. III.892—896). The capacity to perceive, then, 
comes about through direct interaction with elements from the environment or 
through changes undergone by the body (see Lucr. HI.246—251 and 566—572). 
This mechanism — as Epicurus later explains in greater detail — lies at the basis 
of all the other psychic functions and constitutes a prerequisite for their exercise. 
According to Epicurus, the perceptual, intellectual and emotional life of a living 
being depends first on the reception and assimilation of elements (such as smells, 
sounds and images) from the surrounding environment. Before investigating this 
aspect of his theory, however, it 1s necessary to address a preliminary question, 
namely whether Epicurus conceived the soul as a single subject in relation to its 
functions or whether he distinguished between different functional parts of the 
soul (see Kerferd 1971, Gill 2009, Verde 2013, pp. 113-122). 


2. From psychological monism to the functional 
bipartition of the soul 


According to our secondary sources — especially the exposition of Epicurean psy- 
chology in Book 3 of DRN but also other testimonies by later authors — Epicurean 
philosophy inherited from the earlier philosophical tradition the distinction between 
an alogon component of the psyche and a /ogikon one, which is to say between 
the soul as the vital and sentient principle, on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
soul as the source of emotions and thought. Actually, the psychological perspective 
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adopted in the Letter to Herodotus appears to differ in several respects from that of 
Lucretius. Whereas Lucretius clearly distinguishes between two parts of the soul, a 
rational one called animus and a non-rational one called anima; see Verde 2017b, 
Epicurus’ position 1s more nuanced. In the Letter to Herodotus he does not set out 
to establish a bipartition of the soul: on the contrary, he appears to endorse a mon- 
ist conception of the soul. In Book 25 of On Nature, the discussion is centred on 
dianoia rather than the soul in general and one ambiguous fragment, whose text is 
difficult to reconstruct, mentions a mental aggregate probably located in a specific 
part of the atomic constitution of the human being and clearly removed from periph- 
eral sense organs (Epicur., Nat. XX V, Laursen 1995, p. 91 = [35.10] Arr.). 

Let us more specifically examine the passages that shed light on this point. 
Lucretius states, 


Next, I say that mind and spirit (animum atque animam . . . coniuncta) are 
held in conjunction together and compound one nature in common (unam 
naturam), but that the head so to speak and lord over the whole body is the 
understanding (consilium) which we call mind and intelligence (animum 
mentemque). And this has its abiding-place in the middle region of the breast 
(media regione in pectoris). For in this place throbs terror and fear (pavor 
ac metus), hereabouts is melting joy (/aetitiae mulcent): here therefore 1s the 
intelligence and the mind. The rest of the spirit (cefera pars animae), dis- 
persed (dissita) abroad through the whole body, obeys and is moved accord- 
ing to the will (nwmen) and working (momenque) of the intelligence. 

(Lucr. III.136—14 [trans]. Rouse-Smith]) 


Alongside this passage from Lucretius, we can quote the scholium to § 66 of the 
Letter to Herodotus: 


In other works it is said that it (sci/. the soul) 1s composed of smooth 
and spherical atoms, very different from those of fire; and that there 1s 
an irrational part of it (to men fi alogon autes) which 1s disseminated 
throughout the rest of the body, whereas the rational part (to de /ogikon) 
resides in the thorax (thoraki), as is evident from fear and joy (hos delon 
ek te ton phobon kai tes charas). 


These are two interesting passages, particularly because they present some com- 
mon features: both in Lucretius and 1n the scholium a clear distinction 1s drawn 
between the two parts of the soul. Some interpreters believe that this distinction 
is already assumed in the Letter to Herodotus (leaving the scholium aside): for 
they read § 63 of the letter according to a conjecture proposed by Jan Woltjer (see 
Verde 2010, p. 189; see Verde 2017a, pp. 39-47). If, however, we do not wish to 
accept Woltjer’s suggestion, § 63 may be taken as evidence of the fact that when 
Epicurus wrote the Letter to Herodotus — apparently a rather early work — he 
probably had not yet developed the idea of the bipartition of the soul reported 
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and confirmed by the Epicurean Demetrius Laco (col. XIII.6—9 Puglia), Lucre- 
tius, and Diogenes of Oenoanda (fr. 37.1.5—7 Smith; see Verde, forthcoming). In 
other words, we might conclude that what we find in Epicurus 1s not a single (and 
static) doctrine of the soul, but rather an ‘evolving’ psychology, in which (at least) 
two phases may be detected. The first phase, witnessed by the Letter to Herodo- 
tus, would be marked by an absolute psychological monism, with no distinction 
between different functions and locations; the chief function of the soul in this 
case would be to make sense perception possible. The second phase would instead 
feature a bipartition of the soul into a rational part and a non-rational one, which 
would essentially turn the Epicurean position into a sort of psychic dualism, not 
all that different from the Platonic and Aristotelian perspectives (Giussani 1896, 
p. 19, on Lucr. III.136—160). 

The phase of transition from a monist view of the soul to a bipartite one might be 
illustrated precisely by Book 25 of On Nature. Epicurus 1s very keen to emphasise the 
role played by rationality in human psychological development. The need to mark 
out dianoia from the rest of the soul-body complex 1s thus more evident in this text. 

In light of this view — the supposition of diachronic development — there 1s 
nothing surprising in the lack of any partition of the soul in the Letter to Herodo- 
(us (as 1s instead suggested by Annas 1992, p. 144). The diachronic development 
in question might easily be justified on the basis of the progressive emergence of 
certain theoretical requirements. We might posit, in other words, that seeking to 
clarify the corporeal nature of the soul in his letter, so as to account for its capac- 
ity for sense perception, Epicurus chose to focus on the problem of the relation 
between soul and body, without addressing the question of the distinction of the 
psychic functions and endorsing a monistic psychology instead; and that, by con- 
trast, in later works where he needed to address the question of the difference 
between those states of the soul exclusively deriving from its capacity to receive 
and accurately record environmental data and those states stemming from an 
autonomous reprocessing and reinterpreting of sense data, the philosopher opted 
for a bipartite conception of the soul. 

Further significant evidence of the lack of any such bipartition in the Letter to 
Herodotus comes from § 66, according to which in other works Epicurus upheld 
the idea of the existence of a non-rational part of the soul and a rational one. 
Clearly, 1f the scholiast had detected any traces of the notion of bipartition in the 
letter, he would have not reported this information. 

The text of the scholium and the passage from Lucretius also present some inter- 
esting parallels. Lucretius stresses the idea that, while distinct from one another, 
animus and anima are conjoined (see Lucr. III.398—401 where the soul is described 
as the “companion” of the animus) and constitute a single nature, that of the soul, 
distinct from the aggregate of the body (yet just as material). The animus, or rational 
part of the soul — which Lucretius conceives of as ‘the understanding’ (consi/ium), in 
turn defined as mens/mind (dianoia 1n Epicurus’ Greek) — not only governs the body, 
but also operates at a higher level than the soul. The latter obeys the animus/mens 
and moves in accordance to its orders. The scho/ium and Lucretius’ verses agree 
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with regard to the location of the two parts of the soul and the reason for it: the ani- 
mus resides 1n the thorax, at the centre of the chest, and hence 1n the heart, whereas 
the anima is dispersed throughout the rest of the body, since it is responsible for 
sense perception. The bipartition traced in the scho/ium and more clearly outlined 
by Lucretius must therefore be understood 1n functional spatial terms rather than 
ontological terms. In other words, by residing in a specific part of the body and hav- 
ing a certain arrangement, the animus, which has the same composition as the rest 
of the soul, exercises specific functions that the anima, distributed as it is through- 
out the organism and conditioned by its movements, cannot exercise (Bailey 1929, 
pp. 402—403; Diano 1974, p. 145). As has already been noted, the two sources under 
scrutiny also agree on the reason for the specific location of the animus: Lucretius 
reports that 1t 1s located 1n the heart because that 1s where anxiety, fear and joy come 
from. Based on the evidence from the scholium, it seems as though Epicurus also 
referred to fear and joy when locating the animus/mens in the cardiac region. For 
the philosopher, fear and joy are emotions involving the rational part of the soul, 1.e. 
they are not mere affections (pathe). Affections, which is to say pleasure and pain, 
constitute the third criterion within Epicurus’ system and are strictly connected to 
sense perception (aisthesis, Epicur., kp. Men., 124), which 1s ‘non-rational’ (a/ogos, 
DL X.31), even 1f the pathe (pleasure and pain) are rational, since by means of them 
we Judge what to choose and what to avoid (DL X.34). Strictly speaking, fear and 
joy are not affections (like pleasure and pain); therefore, they concern the rational 
part of the soul, since they are states requiring a degree of rational processing that 
the anima — responsible for aisthesis, which is alogos — cannot provide (Konstan 
2007, pp. 5—48, and, now, 2015). The fact that fear and joy have their abiding-place 
in the chest and that they result not just from sense perception but also from rational 
processing might be the reason why Epicurus and his followers identified the thorax 
as the specific seat of dianoia or the animus/mens. 

From the evidence gathered so far two facts can be inferred that may help us 
further investigate the question addressed in Book 25 of On Nature. The first fact 
is that Epicurus conceives the soul as a homogeneous atomic structure which 1s 
closely connected to the body and which, by virtue of this relation, 1s constantly 
evolving and interacting with 1ts environment. The second fact 1s that the soul-body 
explanatory model provided 1n Epicurus’ letter 1s the outcome of an anti-Aristote- 
lian development of Democritean psychology. In light of all this we may now set 
out to uncover the reasons why Epicurus felt compelled to better define the rela- 
tion between mental states and the condition of the soul-body complex as a whole. 
As we will see, this question can only partly be associated with the contemporary 
problem of the relation between mental and physical states in the human organism. 


3. The mind-nature problem 


The enquiry conducted in Book 25 concerns the study of the affections of the soul- 
body complex and their causes (Laursen 1997, p. 48 = [34.33] Arr.). In particular, 
this study reflects Epicurus’ need to take account of human beings’ capacity to 
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govern the course of their own psycho-physical and moral development through 
the exercise of rationality, so as to avoid some of the deterministic implications of 
Epicurean psychology. The philosopher’s aim 1s to prove that the causal power of 
those mental faculties, dispositions and activities — such as memories, thoughts, 
beliefs and desires — through which individual agents exercise their capacity to 
determine their own attitudes and actions, are not the result of the causal inherit- 
ance of factors falling beyond the agents’ control, but rather constitute a means of 
self-determination for them. 

The surviving texts from Book 25 of On Nature reveal that — within the context 
of a polemic possibly engendered by disagreements within the Epicurean school 
and then extended to other unnamed opponents — Epicurus found himself facing 
the following difficulties: 


1 the fact that the states, dispositions and activities which the mind devel- 
Ops over time may be regarded as the inevitable outcome of a causal chain 
extending ex infinito (Epicur., Nat. XXV, Laursen 1995, p. 92 = [35.11] Arr., 
Masi 2006, pp. 73-76); 

2 the fact that the causal power and overall condition of the mind at each stage 
of its development may depend on the causal power and condition of its indi- 
vidual atomic components (ibid., p. 93 = [35.12] Arr.; p. 101 = [34.10] Arr.; 
p. 102 = [34.11], Masi 2006, pp. 76-82): 

3. the fact that the sum of states, dispositions and activities which the mind 
develops over time may result from the preordained growth of the original 
nature or atomic make-up of the individual (ibid., pp. 18—29 = [34.4—25] Arr., 
Masi 2006, pp. 82—94); 

4 the fact that mental development may be determined by the mechanical interac- 
tion between one’s nature and one’s environment (ibid., pp. 32—40 = [34.26- 
30] Arr. = Long-Sedley 20C). 


The investigation conducted in Book 25 of On Nature, therefore, revolves around 
the relation between ‘original products’ or “developing products’ or “developed 
products’ (apogennethenta, apogennomena, apogegennemena) on the one hand — 
terms which recall the mental level — and, on the other, “the atoms’ (ai atomoi)/ 
‘nature’ (physis) /‘constitution’ (systasis) of the living organism — terms which 
instead recall the physical level. In particular, the philosopher is concerned with 
disproving the ideas: 


(1) that mental properties (what he calls “products’’) may depend on the action of 
individual atoms and that the causal power of the former may coincide with 
that of the latter: 

(2) that mental properties which have developed over time (“developed prod- 
ucts”) may amount to the same thing as the original constitution of the organ- 
ism — 1n other words, that nature may be the ultimate cause of the development 
of mental states. 
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We may therefore conclude that the mind-body problem investigated by Epicu- 
rus in Book 25 is to be understood more specifically as the problem, on the one 
hand, of the reducibility of the properties of the mind to those of its individual 
components and, on the other, of the reducibility of the outcomes of the character, 
intellectual and moral development of the mind to the biological and psycholog- 
cal characteristics of the organism as a whole at the time of its conception. Having 
thus outlined the problem, let us now examine the solution which Epicurus sug- 
gests in the book. 

Epicurus’ solution is developed according to two directions. On the one hand, 
in order to reverse the causal relations between atoms and products, as well as to 
show how the causal power of the former depends on that of the latter — rather 
than the other way round — the author highlights the systematic character and 
structuring capacity of products with respect to the constitutive elements of the 
organism which has generated them. On the other hand, in order to show that 
developed products cannot be reduced to the nature or original constitution of the 
human organism, Epicurus makes two apparently conflicting suggestions. The 
first is that once it has necessarily reached a certain stage of development — that 
is, according to a deterministic process of formation — a product is capable of 
self-determination by virtue of its intrinsic causal activity. The second sugges- 
tion is that a developed product causally depends not on the original constitution 
of the organism but on its grown atomic constitution. We must enquire, then, as 
to how Epicurus succeeds in combining these two explanations. With regard to 
the former, in particular, we must clarify how the philosopher conceives of this 
intrinsic power of self-determination of each product. With regard to the latter, we 
must instead investigate how Epicurus conceives of the causal dependence of the 
mental level upon the physical one. 


4. Epicurus’ philosophy of mind 


In order to clarify how the formation, development and self-determination of men- 
tal states come about according to Epicurus, it is necessary to address the follow- 
ing questions: how mental states arise; how they develop; in what way the human 
being is capable of self-determining the course of this development; and why 
psychological development does not always coincide with moral development. 

The soul and the mind come about through a specific aggregation of suitable 
atoms and immediately acquire a range of properties, called apogennethenta (Epi- 
cur., Nat. XXV, Laursen 1997, p. 18 = [34.4] Arr.). As soon as it is generated, just 
like any other unitary and stable atomic interrelation, which by virtue of its struc- 
turing and systematic character is capable of causally acting upon its components 
for the benefit of the whole, the mind acquires a causal power independent from 
its constitutive principles and in turn becomes capable of conditioning their mode 
of operating (ibid., pp. 19—20 = [34.20] Arr. = Long-Sedley 20B). 

The mind, moreover, and the range of its inborn properties are capable 
of evolving and fully developing along with the atomic constitution of the 
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organism. According to Epicurus, three basic patterns of human mental develop- 
ment are to be found, reflecting the original constitutive conditions and growth 
potential of individuals: a tendency towards intellectual, ethical and practical 
inclinations of a certain kind, for instance ones suitable for the attainment of 
ataraxia; a tendency towards thoughts, habits and behaviours of the opposite 
sort, meaning ones utterly unsuitable for the attainment of the fe/os; and, finally, 
a tendency to acquire both sorts of traits, which 1s to say mixed ones which are 
neither utterly favourable nor utterly unfavourable to the ethical ideal (ibid., 
Laursen 1997, p. 32s. = [34.26] Arr. = Long-Sedley 20C1; see too Sen., Ep., 
52). Given these initial tendencies, determined by nature (Epicur., Nat. XXV, 
Laursen 1997, p. 28 = [34. 24] Arr.), every individual can mentally and ethically 
progress according to two different directions: either towards the attainment of 
the intellectual and practical characteristics already embedded in his/her origi- 
nal constitution, or towards the attainment of characteristics in keeping with the 
ethical ideal. 

Regardless of whether a person’s mind develops in the direction of his/her 
original constitution or whether it follows a different course, Epicurus believes 
that the mind 1s the only, or at any rate the main, factor responsible for the devel- 
opment of an individual. For although other factors — such as one’s age, nature 
and environment — are bound to influence the development of the mind, the latter 
has the power to determine itself and acquire dispositions of one kind or another. 
To be more precise, this occurs when the mind starts interpreting things inde- 
pendently, which is to say when it starts to form beliefs of its own, and through 
this work becomes capable of conditioning the impact of environmental stim- 
uli on the developing constitution (ibid., p. 28 [34.24] Arr.; p. 29 = [34.24—25] 
and p. 32ff. = [34.26] Arr. = Long-Sedley 20C1. See too Bobzien 2000, p. 318; 
O’Keefe 2005, p. 84ff.). 

It is important to note that Epicurus envisages this stage as marking a break not 
only between individual components and the mental aggregate, but also between 
the process of development of the constitution and that of the mind. This clearly 
emerges from a series of clues strewn throughout the text. First, Epicurus treats 
individual agents as independent causal factors with respect to their nature and 
environment. Furthermore, the philosopher draws a contrast between the causal 
power of individual agents and that of the original constitution and environmen- 
tal stimuli. He then draws a contrast between “the natural cause of growth and 
decrease of fluidity” and “the cause that comes to be out of ourselves”. Like- 
wise, Epicurus contrasts the nature of atoms with the causality of the “developed 
products”. Finally, he warns us not to conflate the “developed product” and the 
“original constitution” and argues that “For that which is exempted from a neces- 
sary causality must be released from the original constitution, since it does not 
fulfil the same causality as that” (Epicur., Nat. XX V, Laursen 1997, pp. 29-30). 
Second, according to Epicurus, both the causal responsibility of individual agents 
and the causal power of the product are autonomous, meaning they do not stem 
from any causal heritage, but are rather something intrinsic. 
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Third, Epicurus assigns a different mode of operating to the causal power of the 
individual agent or product compared to that distinguishing all other factors. The 
philosopher attributes a necessary causality to the original constitution and the 
environment but a causal capacity to the product, where the latter implies a break 
with the necessary causal processes stemming from the original constitution and 
its interaction with environmental stimull. 

Now, these three elements may all be viewed within the framework of a con- 
ception that nowadays would be described as the agent causation theory (see De 
Caro 2004, p. 49ff.). 

Although Epicurus makes no reference to will or any decision-making faculty, 
he nonetheless assigns each product a causal power of self-determination which 
is not itself determined by other causal factors but is rather capable of break- 
ing all deterministic causal chains. Epicurus, in other words, outlines a theory of 
mind according to which the dianoia/mens, once it has reached a certain degree of 
development and acquired certain properties (such as the capacity to form beliefs, 
judge according to criteria of truth, and deliberate), attains autonomous causal 
power. By virtue of such power, the mind 1s capable of affecting the development 
of the atomic constitution and hence of engendering a new process of causation 
with respect to mental development compared to the one determined by the inter- 
action between the nature of the organism and its environment. 

Although the mind has an intrinsic power of self-determination enabling it to 
orient its psychological development and moral progress, in certain cases this 
does not occur. Epicurus explicitly addresses this problem. In some passages of 
Book 25, the philosopher examines the condition of a mind that has developed 
according to the original inclinations of its constitutive principles and has reached 
a stage of development where it is no longer capable of acquiring dispositions — 
or performing actions — contrary to the tendencies originally embedded within 
its nature and by now fully realised. Epicurus’ aim, then, 1s twofold. On the one 
hand, he seeks to show why, even 1n a situation of this sort, the mind cannot be 
freed from the responsibility which its condition implies and why the outcome 
of its development must not be attributed to its original constitution, as in the 
case of animals and especially wild beasts — whose development is bound to 
stem from the mechanical interaction between the nature of the organism and the 
environment. On the other hand, the philosopher wishes to explain that the case 
of a product that has developed according to its nature, far from demonstrating 
the determinism governing the human mind and the futility of any attempt to 
improve it, actually confirms the need to adopt adequate and rigorous methods 
of education. 

With respect to the first question, Epicurus explicitly states that the mind was 
not forced to develop the characteristics intrinsic to its original structure, but 
rather spontaneously followed the direction suggested by its nature. It should 
be clear by now that the philosopher is referring to the capacity of the mind to 
develop, by exercising its power to interpret reality, 1n a direction other than the 
one suggested by its nature. 
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With regard to the second question, Epicurus instead argues: 


And if it [sci/. the developed product] precisely because of the cause out 
of itself, goes in the direction of what 1s similar to the original consti- 
tution and this is a bad one, then at time we censure it even more — 1n 
a more admonitory way, and not, as we do indeed [purify] the wildest 
animals, we purify in the same way these very same developed products 
and the original constitution, waving the developed products themselves 
and the constitution into one thing, and not because of this we do not use 
either the admonitory and correct method . . . forgive. 

(Epic., Nat. XXV, Laursen 1997, p. 31) 


The meaning of these words, abruptly broken off by a lacuna, may be grasped 
in the light of a testimony from Seneca. In Epistle 52, we read that according to 
Epicurus many men are not strong enough to follow the path of truth but require 
some external support to guide them — or, in the most difficult cases, compel them. 

This evidence suggests that after considering the case of the mind which has 
reached an irreversible stage of 1ts development, Epicurus may have wished to 
recall the need for prompt intervention by applying an admonitory and corrective 
method to the product which, while exercising 1ts power of self-determination, 
struggles to progress on its own and risks falling under the influence of its evil 
nature for good. 

The philosopher thereby achieves a twofold aim. On the one hand, he can 
affirm the legitimacy and usefulness of those methods which individual agents 
adopt to condition other people’s conduct and change deviant behaviour. On the 
other hand, Epicurus can, more specifically, justify certain methods which he had 
personally adopted within the Garden in order to steer the moral progress of his 
pupils. 

Having clarified the way 1n which according to Epicurus mental states develop 
starting from their formation, it 1s now necessary to examine in what terms he 
conceives of the relation between these properties and the atomic constitution of 
the human organism. 


4.1 Mental states and the atomic constitution: the case of memory 


It worth focusing on a pair of passages in which Epicurus discusses the aetiology 
of memory as a notable example of those mental states essential for full moral 
development. The philosopher provides an outline of the relations between mental 
states and the atomic constitution that 1s quite comprehensive yet presents certain 
ambiguities and difficulties. 


(a) Atsome point [the mind| remembered or got an affect analogous to the remem- 


bering and stayed in a state where with calm as well as 1n the investigation 
of the things that would have produced the . . . and greatest fear according to 
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the circumstances ... mainly fears of physical pain, researches for the truth, 
on the basis of what is defined, regarding both human beings and the things 
above human beings (Epicur., Nat. XX V, Laursen 1997, p. 14 = [34.19] Arr.). 
(b) The memory, or the affect analogous to the memory of the more necessary 
things came in, reference being made to the well-defined and all refuting and 
not to things that cannot be defined but need judgment. This memory, then, 
of that, or the movement analogous to memory, was in some cases in the 
state of having been immediately co-generated, in other cases it was in the 
state of having grown, being the beginning and the cause for, 1n the one case, 
the first constitution of both the atoms and the original product, in other, the 
grown (constitution) by means of which we perform all our actions, of both 
the atoms and the developed product itself, that in some cases 1s necessarily 
something opposite to what produced (ibid., p. 16ff.= [34.20] Arr.). 


In these passages Epicurus first explains that memory stems from a series of suita- 
ble mental operations. Then, after drawing a distinction between the inborn aspect 
of memory, which 1s to say the faculty of retaining traces of previous experiences 
and recalling them when need be, and the developed aspect of memory, which 1s 
to say the actual recalling of such traces, the philosopher states that the former 1s 
causally dependent upon the “first constitution of both the atoms and the original 
product’, the latter upon the “the grown constitution . . . and the developed prod- 
uct itself’. Epicurus’ reference to these two constitutions has somewhat baffled 
interpreters: for 1s not clear how the same sysfasis may belong to both the atoms 
and the product. Moreover, it seems strange that the notions of constitution and 
product should be associated, since they are usually kept separate. The expla- 
nation which Epicurus offers in this passage has understandably been dubbed 
“mysterious” (Annas 1993, p. 61). Nevertheless the passage may be interpreted 
as follows. The phenomenon of recollection is the outcome of the full functioning 
of memory, which 1s to say the capacity to retain traces of past experiences and 
recall them, if need be, through a series of appropriate operations. The fact that 
every individual has the power to receive and retain given imprints from birth 1s 
explained by his/her first atomic constitution, which 1s to say the particular com- 
position of his/her mind and the disposition it has acquired within the organism 
as a whole. The fact that a person will exercise such faculty in relation to certain 
typoi rather than others instead depends on his/her grown constitution, which 1s 
to say the way in which the composition and disposition of his/her mind have 
changed over time.’ If this interpretation is correct, we may therefore conclude 
that Epicurus is here providing a twofold description of memory. On the psycho- 
logical level, active memory 1s described 1n relation to its functionalism, which 
is to say in relation to its causal links with other mental states. On the physical 
level, memory is described in relation to the specific state of the organism that 1s 
implementing it. 

It is now a matter of understanding how Epicurus succeeds in reconciling this 
explanation with the previously expressed notion that the product 1s capable of 
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self-determination. In other words, we must examine how the developed product 
can be both the outcome of a process of self-determination and of a process of 
vertical causation on the part of the overall grown constitution of the organism. 
The only solution is to assume that, according to Epicurus, the grown constitution 
results not just from the action of the original constitution, which 1s to say the bio- 
logical development of the organism, but also from the action of the product upon 
the organism, which 1s to say of the mind’s rational processing of environmental 
information. 

The explanatory model for mental states suggested by the Epicurean study of 
memory 1s therefore reminiscent of the modern notion of supervenience. While 
always operating within a physicalist framework, Epicurus acknowledges the 
stratified nature of reality, where higher levels depend on lower ones, while pre- 
serving a degree of autonomy. Memory certainly derives from a particular atomic 
arrangement, yet it is also the outcome of the intellectual and rational activity of 
the soul. In turn, rationality 1s interpreted as the subject’s causal power of self- 
determination, which 1s not itself determined by any other causal factor and 1s 
capable of breaking all deterministic causal chains. Rationality enables the soul 
to act upon the atomic constitution and to engender a new process of causation of 
mental development in addition to the one determined by the mechanical interac- 
tion between one’s nature and one’s environment. This interpretation, however, 
poses two difficulties which find no solution in Book 25 of On Nature and which 
may well be the reason why the doctrine of the c/inamen (see Lucr. II.216—293) 
was introduced into Epicurean psychology. The first question concerns the tension 
between the horizontal and the vertical level of the explanation provided for the 
phenomenon of recollection. For it 1s clear that the explanatory model described 
entails a risk of causal over-determination. A recollection or developed product 
will appear to be the outcome both of its mental antecedent (1.e. of the capac- 
ity to retain traces of a past experience, which 1s to say of the original product, 
and of the capacity to recall this through the appropriate intellectual and rational 
operations) and of its physical counterpart, 1.e. the grown constitution. In this 
regard, however, it may be observed that at the mental level a different causality 
is at work, one that 1s independent — so to speak — from the one operating at the 
level of the atomic constitution of the organism, insofar as the mind 1s capable of 
self-determination from a given stage of its development onwards, by virtue of its 
interpretative rational activity. 

Acknowledging the mind’s causal power of self-determination and identifying it 
with its rational activity 1s enough, from a diachronic perspective, to disprove the 
idea that the dispositions and actions of a subject depend upon his/her genetic herit- 
age and the environmental context which he/she interacts with. From a synchronic 
perspective, however, this 1s not enough to explain why the causal power in ques- 
tion differs from — and cannot be reduced to — the combined action of the atoms that 
underlay its exercise. The solution presented, in other words, raises the problem of 
understanding how this causal anomaly at the mental level may be accounted for 
from a physical perspective. What remains open is the question of the compatibility 
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between a principle of self-determination in the individual agent and a physical 
doctrine according to which everything derives its causal efficacy from its atomic 
constitution, 1.e. from the combined motion of the atoms composing it. 

Actually, although Book 25 provides no indications that might help solve the 
aforementioned difficulties, 1t is likely that during a subsequent drafting of the 
treatise Epicurus realised the implicit problems of his explanatory model for 
the development of mental states and sought to make up for them by introducing 
the famous doctrine of the c/inamen into his psychology — a doctrine intended to 
reconcile the ethical-psychological agenda with the physical-cosmological one.’ 

It may be argued, then, that Epicurus resorted to an element of physical inde- 
terminateness 1n order to justify an anomalous notions of mental causality. More 
in particular, it may be suggested that Epicurus included the c/inamen within his 
physics with a chiefly negative aim in view: to ensure that the power of self- 
determination of a subject would not be reduced to the combined action of his/her 
atoms and thus ultimately be determined by matter (see Masi 2006, pp. 254—255). 


S. Conclusion 


In the Letter to Herodotus Epicurus develops a complex and overall theory of the 
composition of the soul, its distribution and its functioning in relation to the body, 
a physicalist psychology which appears to stem from a redefinition of Democri- 
tus’ materialistic doctrine of the soul in the light of the criticism and suggestions 
to be found in the De anima and Aristotle’s biological treatises. In Book 25, Epi- 
curus attempts to reconcile this systematic, unitary and integrated model for the 
soul-body atomic complex with the key principle of his ethics — again, probably 
drawn from Aristotelian philosophy — according to which there are certain things, 
such as human dispositions and actions, that depend on us. 

By associating the soul-body question with that of the origins of human dis- 
positions and actions, Epicurus came to define — possibly for the first time — one 
of the most widely debated aspects of the mind-body problem in the contempo- 
rary philosophy of mind, namely the problem of affirming and accounting for the 
causal efficacy of mental states within the framework of a doctrine that conceives 
the world in purely physical terms (see Kim 2005, p. 7.1f.). 

With regard to the solution presented by Epicurus in Book 25, moreover, some 
commentators nowadays tend to interpret Epicurean philosophy of mind in the 
light of categories drawn from contemporary philosophical debate, such as emer- 
gentism (Sedley 1983) and reductionism (O’ Keefe 2005). These categories, how- 
ever, do not provide a clear idea of the terms in which Epicurus investigates the 
mind-body relation. We are thus left with two ways of interpreting the Epicurean 
solution. If we wish to continue interpreting Epicurus’ model in the light of con- 
temporary notions, it is more plausible to believe that the most useful one to por- 
tray the solution in question 1n all of its ambiguity 1s that of swpervenience. Aside 
from grasping the essential aspects of the Epicurean theory of the mind-body rela- 
tion, the category of supervenience 1s subject to the same theoretical difficulties. 
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It is useful to resort to the modern notion of supervenience in order to explain the 
Epicurean conception of the mind insofar as this operation — its historiographical 
limits notwithstanding — enables us to credit Epicurus not so much with having 
solved a problem as with having identified one (see Kim 1998). What Epicurus 
realised was, on the one hand, the need to preserve a relation of mutual depend- 
ence between mental states and the atomic constitution, in order to safeguard the 
inner consistency of his system; and, on the other, the need to grant mental states 
a degree of autonomy with respect to the atomic constitution, so as to justify the 
moral autonomy of the individual agent. 

It is also possible to develop an alternative interpretation of Epicurus’ solu- 
tion, however, by integrating the evidence from Book 25 with the information 
gleaned from the Letter to Herotodus concerning the functioning of the soul- 
body complex, so as to conclude that Epicurus sought to strike a balance between 
Democritean atomistic psychology and Aristotelian functionalism. The theory 
of mind-body relations delineated by Epicurus recalls Aristotelian functionalism 
insofar as it explains mental states, on the one hand, in terms of their structuring 
function — which 1s to say on the basis of the causal links between them, as well 
as between these states and the environment — and, on the other hand, as functions 
implemented by a whole living organism. Epicurus’ theory instead differs from 
Aristotelian functionalism for two basic reasons: because what enables the organ- 
ism to realise its functions, by lending it an appropriate form, is the body and not 
the soul, whereas what provides the matter that may be shaped so as to instantiate 
the psychic functions is soul and not the body; because within Epicurus’ frame- 
work Democritean anti-teleologism still holds: applied to the study of the mind, 
it entails that while the states of the organism are not in function of mental states, 
mental states are in function of the states of the organism. 

To conclude, the analysis conducted 1n the present contribution confirms the sig- 
nificant role played by Epicurus ever since antiquity with regard to the problem of the 
relation between mind and body. It may furthermore be argued that Epicurus’ position 
has a considerable Wirkungsgeschichte, given that — at any rate in nuce and taking all 
due differences into account — the contemporary debate on the mind-body problem 1s 
both historically and theoretically indebted to the Samian philosopher and his attempt 
to lend indeterminateness to matter as the constitutive element of the mind. 


Notes 


The introduction and conclusion, just like the final revision of this contribution, are the 
joint work of the two authors. The subsection 7he corporeal soul and section Epicurus 
Dhilosophy of mind were written by Francesca Masi. The section The soul-body relation 
(but for the subsection 7he corporeal soul), and the sections From psychological monism 
to the functional bipartition of the soul and The mind-nature problem were written by 
Francesco Verde. Since the authors submitted this chapter in 2015, unfortunately they 
could not take into account the volume by A. Nemeth (Epicurus on the Self, London and 
New York, Routledge) published in 2017. 

2 Unless explicitly noted, translations are by the authors. 
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3 On memory in Epicurean psychology, see Masi 2014, and Spinelli forthcoming. 

4 For a first overview of the function of the clinamen within Epicurus’ psychology, 
see Masi 2006, pp. 218-255, Spinelli and Verde 2014, pp. 61-71, and Mitsis 2014, 
pp. 179-227. 
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Just as health of the body 1s the proper balancing (ovuuetpia) of 
its simplest parts, which we call the elements — I mean hot and 
cold and dry and wet — in the same way I think that health of the 
soul should be some proper balancing of its simple parts. You need 
to lay out what these are, how many they are, and what are their 
mutual interrelations. .. . Moreover, disease of the soul will be an 
equivalent unbalancing of and mutual dissension (otdo1c) between 
those very same parts for which the proper balancing constitutes 
health of the soul. And these parts are, as Plato said, the spirited, 
and the rational, and a third 1n addition to these, the appetitive, so 
that this likeness between health and disease of body and soul 1s 
preserved in every respect. For when the three parts are in har- 
mony with one another and do not conflict in any way, they produce 
health of the soul, but when they are discordant and 1n conflict, they 
produce disease. 
(1: Galen, The Doctrines of Hippocrates and 
Plato |PHP| V 440-441 Kiihn, = 302,2—16 De Lacy, 1978)! 


Galen was principally known as a medical man (as indeed he still 1s); but he wrote 
voluminously on philosophical topics (little of which survives), and aspired to a 
philosophical reputation as well, and, for all his rhodomontade, not unreasonably 
so. His surviving oeuvre, largely medical in general orientation, 1s shot through 
with philosophical argument. Indeed he believed, as the title and contents of a 
short surviving treatise attest, that Zhe Best Doctor is also a Philosopher, and in 
a non-trivial sense. The physician needs logic to construct and assess demonstra- 
tions (and refute sophistry), ethics (not merely of a professional kind) to remain 
honest and hard-working, and physics in order to understand the basic structure of 
the world, of which human physiology is an integral part. The passage just quoted 
gives one version of his general structural account of disease, as applied to mental 
illness (and health), which (as a medical man) he has of course more than a merely 
avocational interest in. 
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Indeed, his interest in questions that we would regard as falling within the pur- 
view of the philosophy of mind (what is the nature of the soul and its relation to 
the body? Does it survive physical death? Etc.) 1s largely determined by his medi- 
cal concerns. Issues regarding the mind (broadly construed) and its functioning 
matter only insofar as they contribute to the preservation of mental health and 
the therapy of psychological illness. Indeed questions such as that of its possible 
immortality, being by nature incapable of being settled, are to be relegated to the 
useless cul-de-sacs of speculative philosophy, where they can be worried at incon- 
clusively by inconsequential theorists. What matters 1s what we can understand, 
and what we can affect. In pursuit of such practical understanding, we need not 
even settle the vexed question of what the soul really 1s: 


As for the soul, I see that 1t exists, and I know about it that we have a 
soul, just as everyone does; for I see that all men call the cause of volun- 
tary motion and sensation the soul. But I do not claim to know the soul’s 
substance, and a fortiori | should not claim to know whether it is mortal. 
I have written a book On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato. But 
I make no claim anywhere 1n it as to whether the soul 1s mortal or immor- 
tal, corporeal or incorporeal. 

(2: My Own Opinions [Prop.Plac.}° 3.1—2, 58,22—60,11 Nutton) 


That text encapsulates Galen’s general attitude (and not just 1n regard to questions 
of psychology). Some things are just obvious, such as that animals have certain 
distinctive capacities, primarily those of sensation and movement (with the addi- 
tion of intellectual faculties in humans). We can ascribe these abilities to their 
particular souls, since (following a hallowed Greek orthodoxy) to have a soul (of 
a particular type) just 1s to exhibit certain distinctive psychic capacities. But as to 
what souls actually are, Galen has never been able to come to any even plausible, 
much less demonstrable, conclusion; and without such knowledge, he can have 
no well-founded opinions as to its mortality or corporeality. Such is the view he 
expounded in Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato |PHP],* as part of his general 
rejection of speculative philosophy: 


It is not surprising that the majority of disagreements in philosophy have 
not been resolved, since these issues are not susceptible of clear adjudi- 
cation on the basis of empirical tests. Thus some assert that the universe 
is ungenerated, others that it had a beginning, just as some say there 1s 
nothing outside it enclosing it, while others say that there is, and of the 
latter some hold it to be void containing no substance 1n it while others 
say there are other universes uncountable 1n number, a multitude stretch- 
ing to infinity. It 1s impossible to adjudicate such a disagreement on the 
basis clear perception. 

(3: PHP V 766, = 576,27—578,2 De Lacy) 
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Still there are things about the way the psychological powers operate which can 
be known, and which do matter from the point of view of medical intervention. 
Most important, 1n Galen’s view, 1s the truth of the Platonic account of the soul’s 
structure. A passage at the end of PHP sums up his view. Having quoted from 
Timaeus in support of the contention that Plato held his views about the soul’s 
immortality to be at best plausible and not demonstratively established (PHP V 
791-793, = 598,5—25 De Lacy; he quotes from 7im.29c—d, and 72d), Galen goes 
on to say: 


On the other hand, I claim to have demonstrations that the forms of the 
soul are multiple and located in three different places, and that the one 
with which we reason is divine, while the others are affective (we are 
emotionally motivated by one, while with the other, which plants have 
too, we desire bodily pleasures), and moreover the first 1s located in the 
brain, the others 1n the heart and the liver. There are scientific demonstra- 
tions of these things. But I said nothing about the substance of the soul’s 
three parts, nor about their immortality. The knowledge that the forms of 
the soul are situated in three places, and of what their capacities are and 
how many they have, 1s useful for medical science and for that part of 
philosophy called moral and political . . . but the further inquiry whether 
the spirited and appetitive parts happen to be immortal . . . is of no use 
either to medicine or to moral and political philosophy; and doctors 
as well as many philosophers have passed over it, reasonably enough: 
it belongs to the theoretical [sc. speculative] rather than the practical 
branch of philosophy. 

(4: PHP V 793-794, = 598,28—600,19 De Lacy) 


Much of the first six books of PHP 1s devoted to the demonstrations of the loca- 
tions and separate functioning of the different parts.° What is striking (apart 
from the claim that he follows Plato in not supposing that the immortality of 
even the rational part of the soul 1s provable)’ 1s his contention that he has sci- 
entific proof for tripartition and trilocation. In the earlier books, he does indeed 
say that the location of the rational soul in the brain 1s demonstrable, by ana- 
tomical observation and experiment; the association of the spirited part with the 
heart 1s rather less firmly grounded (although Galen does not admit this), relying 
as 1t does on the fact that arteries ramify from the heart, and the observation 
that ligation of the arteries suppresses the pulse downstream of the ligation. But 
the location of the desiderative part in the liver, 1s, as Galen admits, even less 
securely established: 


The proof is not from such clear evidence as those before, and its prem- 
ises ... will not be taken directly from the very nature of the thing inves- 
tigated, but from its particular properties. 

(5: PHP V 519, = 372,19—22 De Lacy) 
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Particularly vulnerable to objection is his attribution of desire to the liver on the 
srounds that it attracts nourishment to itself.* As text 1 showed, Galen is keen to 
assimilate the Platonic desiderative part to the Aristotelian nutritive soul (an 1den- 
tification made explicit at 521, = 374—13—19, even though the Stoics prefer to call 
this faculty ‘nature’, a practice Galen himself elsewhere endorses: Natural Facul- 
ties II 1—2),? which we share with plants; thus plants too must, in the appropriate 
sense, have desires. 

Galen seeks to buttress this rather flimsy contention by offering an account of 
the blood-producing function of the liver, and in terms of his complex theory of 
digestion and the assimilation of food. The liver attracts to itself the processed 
food from the stomach, and transforms it into venous blood, which then 1s distrib- 
uted by the veins throughout the body to nourish its tissues. In order to get the pro- 
cessed food, obviously food needs to be ingested and then preliminarily worked 
up in the digestive system into chy/e, before being attracted into the liver for 
further elaboration.'? How this involves desire as such is another question. Galen 
begins by establishing that the liver 1s the source of the venous system, just as the 
heart and brain are the sources of the arterial and nervous systems respectively 
(PHP V521—532, = 374,20—82,33 De Lacy), making extended use of the analogy 
with plant structure derived from Aristotle: the roots are like mouths, drawing 
raw nutriment into the centre, the trunk or stalk. The burden of his argument 1s 
expressed at 533, = 384,7-9: “So if blood-production 1s for the sake of nourishing 
the animal, and blood 1s produced in the liver, then this organ rather than the heart 
will be the source of the nutritive power”. 

But however that may be, what about its also being the seat of desire? Galen 
does little more than gesture towards 7imaeus 70d—e, quoting its claim that “the 
part of the soul that desires food and drink . . . they placed in the region between 
the diaphragm and the boundary of the navel .. . and there they fixed the desid- 
erative part of the soul,” which he assimilates, un-Platonically in spite of what he 
says, to the liver (cf. PHP V 580, = 422,2—7 De Lacy). He concludes by saying 
that “‘the liver has been demonstrated to be the source of the veins, of the blood, 
and of the desiderative soul” (582—583, 424,9-11). The basic idea 1s that the liver 
attracts to itself the partially worked chy/e, which it then transforms into properly 
nutritious material; and since it does so, it must in some sense desire it. But this 
could be applied to any ‘natural power’ for attraction, such as that of the magnet 
for iron, where Galen does not want to draw any such conclusion. The nearest he 
gets to a plausible argument is to be found in Function of the Parts (UP) 1 226-8 
Helmreich,"’ where he notes that the liver is innervated by a small nerve, which 
would not be required for purely vegetative functions; on the other hand, it 1s too 
small to have a motor function, but, 


as Plato says (7im.69c—71d), the liver is like a wild animal . . . the rea- 
soning part of us, which 1s the real man, 1s situated in the brain, and has 
as 1ts handmaiden and servant the 1rascible soul to protect 1t against this 
wild animal. For this reason, the demiurge connected these parts with 
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offshoots |sc. veins, arteries and nerves|, and so contrived for them to 
heed one another. 
(6: UP 1228 Helmreich) 


This 1s obviously very sketchy; but the general idea must be that the nerve from 
the liver alerts the brain to the need for a supply of raw nutriment; in this sense 
the liver is the source of desire. But at the very least such hepatic ‘desires’ cannot 
be conscious ones, since consciousness for Galen resides in the brain, as he has 
established (rather more convincingly) earlier in PHP and elsewhere. 

He does this on the basis of anatomical (and indeed vivisectional) investiga- 
tion, the details of which are to be found in his Anatomical Procedures,'- relying 
on general methodological principles to be found in PHP (V 219-221) and Ther- 
apeutic Method (MM X 30-50). I (and others) have dealt with these arguments 
at length elsewhere,” and shall not rehearse them in detail here. But fundamental 
to them (and to his attack on the cardiocentric and monistic thesis of the Stoics) 
is his insistence that scientific arguments must take their premises from the very 
essence of the subject under discussion (see text 5 quoted previously). In order 
to do this, Galen says, we need to take account of the relevant “common concep- 
tion’, which 1n his usage means what people generally, reflectively take to be 
the core meaning of a crucial term — thus, he says, everyone really agrees that 
what 1s meant by ‘disease’ is “damage to a natural function’, or the disposition 
which causes such damage (Difference of Symptoms VII 50; ctf. Art of Medicine 
1379; MM X 78-81);'° the job of the physician is to distinguish between such 
functions and specific types of damage to them, 1n order to isolate their causes 
(since it 1s a self-evident axiom that nothing happens without a cause: MM X 
36, 50), and hence (as a result of reflecting on the aim of medicine as being the 
restoration and preservation of health), by removing or counteracting them, to 
treat the disease. 

In the case of the rational soul, or its ruling part (as Galen, indifferently 
adopting Stoic terminology, will sometimes call it), its specific properties 
include sensation and the production of motion, as well as more purely mental 
functions such as rational calculation, memory, imagination, and so on. That 
much is a commonplace, a conceptual truth even; but what 1s not so obvious 
is how it does it. For Galen, the key to answering this question, and by exten- 
sion that of the ruling part’s location, was provided by the isolation of the 
nervous system (begun by Praxagoras in the 4th century BC), and refined by 
the anatomical discrimination between the sensory and motor neural systems 
owed to the great 3rd-century Alexandrian Herophilus."’ In a brilliant series 
of experiments on live animal subjects, often in bravura public demonstra- 
tions, Galen showed that ligating and sectioning nerves produced paralysis, 
either temporary or permanent, downstream of the cut (Summarized at PHP V 
644-647, = 476,3—478,8 De Lacy).'* These interventions worked, he thought, 
by interrupting the transmission of motion and sensation through the nerves by 
way of the pneuma: 
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I also showed 1n the 7th book of my work 7he Doctrines of Hippocrates 

and Plato,’ and in other books, that psychic pneuma exists in the ventri- 

cles of the brain and that it 1s chief among the instruments of the rational 
soul, which inhabits the body of the brain and not the ventricles. 

(7: My Own Opinions 7.5, 80,10—13 

Nutton, 1999; trans. after Nutton) 


The existence of pneuma of various kinds 1s central to Galen’s psychology (and 
physiology) and places him in a tradition that stretches back, by way of the pneu- 
matist doctors such as Athenaeus (with whom Galen disagrees, but about the 
function of the stuff, not 1ts existence), through the Stoics to Aristotle and (more 
distantly) the Hippocratics.°’ For Galen, pneuma is worked-up air: 


From the outside air, pneuma is drawn 1n by the rough artery [1.e. the tra- 
chea] and receives its first elaboration in the flesh of the lungs, its second 
in the heart and the arteries, especially those of the retiform plexus, and 
then a final elaboration in the ventricles of the brain, which completes its 
transformation into psychic pneuma. 

(8: UP Il 541-542, = 1 393,23-394,.6 Helmreich)*' 


Pneuma, whatever it is and however it works, 1s clearly vital to the functioning 
of the soul. But Galen rejects the Stoic view that the pneuma actually constitutes 
the soul: 


On the basis of these facts** one might think that one of the following 
two possibilities concerning the pneuma in the ventricles of the brain 
obtained: if the soul is incorporeal, it [sc. the pneuma] is as one might 
say its primary dwelling-place;~’ but if it 1s a body, this very pneuma 
is the soul.** But when it occurs that, shortly after the ventricles have 
been closed up, the animal perceives and moves again, one can maintain 
that neither of these alternatives concerning pneuma 1s true. It is thus 
better to suppose that the soul dwells in the actual body of the brain, 
whatever it might turn out to be as regards its essence . . . and that its 
primary instrument in regard to all the animal’s sensations, and its vol- 
untary movements as well, 1s this pneuma, and for this reason when it 1s 
emptied out the animal does not lose its life, but 1s rendered incapable of 
sensation and motion, until it 1s re-assembled, whereas if it really were 
the substance of the soul, the animal would die immediately upon its 
being emptied out. 
(9: PHP V 605-606, = ’442,36—-444,11 De Lacy; cf. 280-4, 
287-9, 609 = 164,8—166,23, 170,6—27, 446,11—15 
De Lacy; Zhe Composition of Simple Drugs X1 731; 
The Function of Breathing 1V 501-502) 
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Pneuma cannot itself be the substance of the soul, since although psychic func- 
tions are interrupted when it 1s evacuated, they are not thereby irrevocably 
destroyed. As noted previously, Galen is committed to tripartition, not just in 
functional terms (a position which he attributes to Aristotle too), but also in terms 
of the un-Aristotelian distribution of the faculties into three separate organs. Aris- 
totle is better than the Stoics, who (with the exception of Posidonius, whom Galen 
presents, somewhat tendentiously, as a crypto-Platonist)*? make the soul unitary, 
denying even the existence of separable spirited and desiderative powers, and thus 
being unable adequately to explain the phenomena of psychic conflict.~° But he 
still makes the crucial mistake of making the heart the seat of all psychic func- 
tions, including the rational, at least insofar as 1t requires the physical mechanism 
of oavtacia (DA.3.7.431al14—18, 431b2—5).°’ 

Aristotle, Praxagoras,-° and the Stoics could make this cardinal error only 
because they were ignorant of the crucial fact that the nerves have their origin 
(in the sense of the central source from which they ramify) in the brain (PHP 
V 187, = 80,21—26 De Lacy). Aristotle “twice spoke confusedly and imprecisely 
about the origin of the nerves” (200, = 90,28—29 De Lacy); but could not show 
“how the nerves ramified from it [sc. the heart] to every part of the body, as we 
have just now done in the case of the arteries” (200, = 90,30—32 De Lacy). Indeed, 
the falsity of Aristotle’s claims can be demonstrated according to his own princi- 
ples (PHP V 202, = 92,21—23 De Lacy), not least the famous slogan that nature 
does nothing in vain. For, on his account, the brain’s sole function 1s to cool the 
body, but it 1s far too large and structured an organ just to do that, and in any case as 
Aristotle himself rightly allows, the respiratory system serves the cooling function. 
Moreover, he is quite wrong to hold that the sense-organs have no direct connec- 
tions with the brain (Parts of Animals 2.7.652b3—5). This argument is rehearsed at 
UP 1449-453 Helmreich.~’ The superiority of the Platonic account is elaborated in 
detail at PHP V 505-519, = 360,4—372,15; it 1s encapsulated as follows: 


Since Plato holds that these forms are both separated by their location in 
the body and that they differ very greatly in essence, he has good reason 
to call them both forms and parts. But Aristotle and Posidonius do not 
speak of forms or parts of the soul, but say that there are powers of a 
single substance which stems from the heart. 

(10: PHP V 516, = 368,20—24 De Lacy) 


Galen wrote a lost treatise Zhe Parts and Powers of the Soul (Lib.Prop. XX 46) in 
support of the basic Platonic position regarding powers and their locations. His major 
departure from the Platonist position 1s, as we saw (in texts 2 and 4), his refusal to 
commit himself on its substance and possible immortality. Indeed, he leans strongly 
towards a sort of materialism (with an associated coolness to the idea of the immor- 
tality even of the rational soul) in one of his latest texts, Zhe Powers of the Soul 
Follow the Mixtures of the Body (OAM).*° That ‘title’ (in fact, as frequently, the first 
sentence of the text) is a good summation of the text’s basic probandum. The verb 
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‘follow’ 1s deliberately vague, reflecting a vagueness 1n the Greek (aKoAov@etv); at 
the very least, it points to a correlation between physical states and psychological 
tendencies and dispositions. But in fact Galen clearly takes the view that the relation 
is causal — physical alterations produce psychological effects.’ 

The mixtures in question (kpdaoeic) are for Galen fundamentally ratios between 
the basic four qualities, hot, cold, wet and dry, his understanding of which 1s 
fundamentally Aristotelian, with the partial departure that he considers the wet 
and the dry also to be fundamentally active, which is more than Aristotle (and 
certainly the Stoics) were prepared to admit.’ He wrote a general treatise entitled 
Mixtures,’ which he recommends serious beginning medical students to read, on 
the importance of understanding this aspect of basic physics in order to come to 
a proper understanding of animal physiology. In particular, the degree to which 
animals are, for example, hot and dry, correlates with their courage and pugnacity 
(lions are especially, and dogs relatively so: Mixtures | 537-8, 548), even though 
individuals in the species vary 1n the extent to which they exhibit the particularly 
species-specific tendencies; and there 1s in the case of each species, a natural 
mean state which represents ‘good condition’ (evecia)”* for that species (542-50). 
For Galen, fundamental quality theory is related first to the theory of the ele- 
ments (which 1s also, 1n his version, basically Aristotelian), and ultimately to his 
humoural doctrine of the fundamental constitution of animals’ bodies. All of this 
is beyond the remit of this study;*? but excesses of these humours correlates in the 
first instance with general character types (indeed the typology survives in our 
language of the sanguine, phlegmatic, choleric and melancholic),’° and ultimately 
(if of an extreme and prolonged nature) into actual disorder and disease, psycho- 
logical as well as physical. 

QAM begins with the claim that “we derive good bodily mixture from our food 
and drink and other daily activities, and that this mixture 1s the basis upon which 
we build the virtue of the soul”, a view he ascribes to “the followers of Pythagoras 
and Plato” (IV 767-8). “The starting-point for this whole inquiry” 1s, he contin- 
ues, the evident fact that very young children differ significantly in their innate 
characters; some are cowardly, some greedy, some “quite the opposite”; some 
are shameless, others modest. The upshot is that “there are innate differences in 
the powers of in the powers of the three forms or parts of the soul” (768). And 
this in turn entails that their particular souls differ in their actual structure or sub- 
stance, since if they didn’t, “the activities and affections [of their souls] would 
be identical, given the same causal circumstances” (769). Galen’s main target 
here is the (orthodox; not Posidonian) Stoic view that every individual starts out 
with the same basic equipment, and whether or not they turn out well or badly 1s 
entirely dependent upon their upbringing (821).°’ A substance has as many powers 
(OvVaEIC) as 1t has determinable (observable) activities (Evepyetat); this is itself a 
conceptual truth. Powers as such should not by hypostasized: 


On this point, many philosophers seem to be in some confusion, lacking 
a clearly articulated notion of ‘power’; they seem to think of powers as 
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things which inhabit substances, much as we inhabit our houses, not real- 
izing that the effective cause of each event is conceived of 1n relational 
terms; there 1s a way of talking of this cause as of a specific thing, but the 
power arises 1n relation to the event caused. Hence we attribute as many 
powers to a substance as it has activities. 

(11: OAM IV 769) 


Thus aloe (the cause or agent) has the power to “cleanse and tone’ the throat, the 
power to stanch bleeding and promote cicatrization, and to dry the eyes; these 
are separate powers but are owed to the substance itself, what it really 1s, its 
intrinsic properties (770). And equally, to say that “the rational soul seated in the 
brain is able to perceive through the organs of perception, and through . . . [them] 
to remember, and by itself to discern conflict and consistency between facts” 1s 
precisely equivalent to saying that the rational soul has several powers, including 
perception, memory and understanding (770—771). Perception itself involves the 
individual sensory powers, sight, hearing, etc.; and “Plato also attributes to it the 
power of desire’, desire in the broad sense, “since he says that the rational soul 
has a number of desires, the spirited part even more, and the third part even more 
still”, which 1s why the third part, the hepatically-located appetitive, 1s labeled 
‘desiderative’ since it has desires 1n spades (771—772). 

Thus the account of OAM 1s firmly founded on Galen’s physical tripartitional 
account of the soul, which 1s, as he says, “demonstrated elsewhere” (772). So far, 
so conventional: 


There 1s however a further belief that of these forms or parts of the soul 
as a whole the rational is immortal, and of this Plato seems convinced. 
For my part, | am unable to make a confident assertion one way or the 
other. 

(12: OAM IV 772-773) 


In fact, as it will turn out later, Galen finds it very hard to understand how it 
might be immortal, just as elsewhere he finds the Platonic view that the World 
Soul 1s somehow directly responsible for the development of all embryos 
difficult to swallow for more than one reason (Formation of the Foetus’? IV 
687—702, esp. 700—702): “the skill and power involved would be worthy of 
that entity, but I could not tolerate the conclusion that scorpions and venomous 
spiders .. . were constructed by it, for such a doctrine seemed to me to verge 
on blasphemy”. But in OAM, for strategic reasons, he chooses to begin with the 
lower parts, 


Which both Plato and I agree’’ cease to exist at death. Each of these 
organs has its particular substance, but we should not immediately 
demand an accurate definition of these substances, but first recall the 
nature of the common substance of all bodies. . . [which] 1s comprised of 
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two principles (archai), matter and form. Matter 1s conceptually lacking 
in quality, but contains within it a mixture of four qualities, heat, cold, 
dryness and wetness; and these qualities give rise to bronze, iron gold, 
and also to flesh, sinew, fat, gristle and all such entities — those which 
Plato calls ‘first-born’*® and Aristotle ‘uniform’. 

(13: OAM IV 773) 


The assimilation of Plato to Aristotle in the last clause (and indeed elsewhere) 1s 
as tendentious as it 1s characteristic; but that can be left on one side. What mat- 
ters is Galen’s evident queasiness with any kind of substance-dualism. He notes 
Aristotle’s definition of the soul as the form of the body, emphasizing (correctly) 
that ‘form’ in this context is obviously not a matter of mere physical morphology, 
but rather “the other principle which constructs the very body of physical bodies, 
which is of the uniform and simple kind and devoid of any organic composition” 
(773-774). But he infers from this that 1f bodies are matter-form composites, and 
physical bodies fundamentally consist in mixtures of the four qualities in matter, 
“then we must take Aristotle’s form as meaning the mixture of those qualities: 
thus the substance of the soul too must be some mixture of these four qualities” 
(774). From which it follows that if the rational faculty has such a physical basis, 
“it too will be a mixture, namely one within the brain” (774-775). Galen thus 
adopts a strikingly physicalist interpretation of Aristotle’s hylomorphism, a view 
to which he himself 1s evidently strongly drawn. 

Next he contrasts this ‘Aristotelian’ view of the soul as a whole, including the 
rational faculty, with the Plato’s insistence on its incorporeality and immortality, 
a view which Galen will not absolutely rule out, but which he finds deeply prob- 
lematic, since 1f it 1s correct, how 1s one to account for its evident susceptibility to 
physiologically induced alteration, even destruction? It would be nice, Galen says 
puckishly, if Plato were around to explain how this was possible — but of course, 
unfortunately, he’s dead (775). He allows that his own view that “not every form 
of body 1s fitted to receive the rational soul” (at UP 154, he remarks that monkeys’ 
ridiculous bodies suit their absurd souls) is consistent with Plato’s position, but 
even so he finds it deeply problematic; he finds it hard to see how such a non- 
physical substance could exhibit suitable differentiations 1n order to produce the 
innate variations in behaviour whose evident existence provides the starting point 
for the treatise, 


Nor can I see how, if this substance 1s no part of the body, it can extend 
throughout the whole body. I have been unable even to form a vague 
conception of this... . What I can observe clearly, though, 1s that blood- 
loss and the drinking of hemlock cools the body, while a powerful fever 
causes excessive heat. So I ask — why does the soul definitively aban- 
don the body which is excessively cooled or heated? Intensive research 
has not revealed to me why an accumulation of yellow bile in the brain 
leads to delirium, or why one of black bile produces melancholy, or why 
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phlegm and other refrigerants cause lethargy, which 1n turn produces 
impairment of memory and cognition. 
(14: QAM IV 776-777) 


This passage 1s important, since 1t emphasizes Galen’s caution about causal expla- 
nation — he can see the effect of heating and refrigeration, but he cannot really 
account for them, nor does he know why it is that certain substances have the 
powers they have. But for all that, the materialist position is in better shape than 
its substance-dualist competitor, which leaves everything mysterious. Equally, 
we might not know precisely why wine produces the various effects that it does 
(promoting digestion when taken in moderation, and “rendering the soul both 
gentler and more confident”: 777—778), but that 1t does so 1s incontrovertible; 
“and this effect is clearly brought about through the medium of bodily mixture, 
which in turn is brought about through the medium of the humours” (779); so, 
he writes, 


Even those who think that the soul has a particular substance must accept 
that it 1s a slave to the temperaments of the body, at any rate if the latter 
have the power to separate it, to cause it to become delirious, to destroy 
memory and intelligence, and to make it sadder and more timid and more 
despondent, as occurs to melancholics, while the man who drinks wine 
in certain quantities experiences the opposite of these things. 

(15: OAM IV 779; ct. 782, 787-788) 


Plato himself acknowledges these facts in the 7Zimaeus (from which Galen goes on 
to quote, albeit selectively and self-servingly: 780—781 [43a—b, 44a—b], 789-91 
| 86c—87a]).** Galen has, effectively, hit upon the interaction problem for substance 
dualism; which is why he leans heavily in the direction of what he takes to be an 
Aristotelian materialism: “if the reasoning faculty is a form of the body,” it must 
be mortal; for 1t too will be a mixture, namely one in the brain (774—775). This 1s 
the closest Galen gets to committing himself on the substance of the rational soul. 
At 782-783, he praises “Andronicus the Peripatetic,’ who “dared to state . . . that 
the substance of the soul was a mixture or power of the body; I have great respect 
for this man and | follow his line.” Even so he castigates him for saying that soul 
is “either a mixture or a power dependent on that mixture,” since the soul itself, 
being a substance, consistently with the contentions of 769-771, will have pow- 
ers, and thus cannot be identified with them. Indeed, he says, 


This was correctly stated by Aristotle, who clearly distinguished an 
ambiguity here. For, as he pointed out, substance is used to mean both 
matter and form, and the composite of both, and soul 1s substance in the 
sense of form; so it is illegitimate to define it as anything other than the 
mixture, aS was shown earlier. 

(16: OAM IV 783) 
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Elsewhere, he is slightly less emphatic (“the soul is either a mixture of the active 
qualities, or is altered as a result of their mixture”: Affected Parts VIII 181; see 
further later in this chapter); but the tendency of his thinking here 1s unmistakable. 
To have the abilities associated with the rational soul is to have physical tissues 
(and perhaps organs) structured 1n particular ways. Galen 1s, 1n a sense, a harmo- 
nia theorist — the reference to Pythagoreans at the outset is not a random one.” 

In the context of anti-dualism, but also 1n opposition to the Stoic unitary account 
of the soul, according to which emotions are to be identified with mistaken judge- 
ments, and weakness of the will analyzed not as a conflict between opposing 
sources of internal motivation, but rather as a rapid vacillation of the unitary soul 
between opposing points of view, the following 1s worth quoting: 


Loss of memory, intelligence, or the ability to move, or of sensation, 
resulting from the stated causes, can be regarded as impairments of the 
soul’s ability to perform its natural functions. But cases of people seeing 
things which are not there, or hearing things that no-one said, or mak- 
ing obscene or blasphemous or utterly meaningless utterances, seem to 
indicate not just a loss of faculties which the soul possesses intrinsically, 
but the presence of some opposite power. 

(17: OAM IV 787-788) 


As I said at the outset, Galen’s basic motivation in investigating the nature of 
psychological powers 1s medical. For him, what we might classify as disorders are 
definitely mental illnesses, at least insofar as they interfere with the ability of the 
sufferer to perform normal human functions. Akrasia (weakness of will) then, can 
be a genuine mental illness, as can a tendency to extreme trascibility, or indeed 
any other condition where one’s better judgement (in the objective sense of one’s 
correct judgement of what is in fact in one’s interest as an exemplar of humanity) 
is overcome or derailed by other motivations. Galen wrote two separate treatises 
on the diagnosis and treatment of these issues, Affections of the Soul (V 1—57) and 
Errors of the Soul (V 58—103),“* and while they are usually printed consecutively, 
and often treated as two chapters of a single text, they are importantly distinct. 
The treatment for the former is in large part a precursor of contemporary cogni- 
tive behavioural therapy;* in order to avoid errors, on the other hand, which are 
intellectual mistakes, one needs training in logic in order to construct valid argu- 
ments and detect sophisms. The fact that the different sorts of condition require 
quite different sorts of treatment is 1n 1tself an argument in favour of their radical 
distinction. But even more interestingly, the passage in OAM continues: 


This fact may cast doubt on the entire account of the nature of the soul as 
non-physical. For if it were not some quality, form, condition, or power of 
the body, how could it come to acquire a nature opposite to its normal state 
just as aresult of its association with the body? . . . Indeed, the overwhelm- 
ing effect on the soul of the ills of the body 1s clearly demonstrated by the 
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case of people suffering from melancholy, phrenitis and mania... . All of 
this creates a strong presumption with regard to the whole of the soul that 
it is not incorporeal; for how could the soul be driven into an unnatural 
state as a result of its association with the body, unless it were some qual- 
ity of the body, or some form, or affection, or power of the body? 

(18: OAM IV 788) 


For a Stoic unitarian, all failures of the soul must simply be due to weakness; but, 
Galen argues, that cannot account for radical departures from normal behaviour, 
which demand explanation in terms of opposing, and hence quite distinct, forces; 
and that in turn also tells against psychic immaterialism. 

Finally, I want to look a little more closely at Galen’s therapeutic approach, 1n 
particular in his treatise Affected Parts (VIII 1—452). In the third book, he turns 
to psychological disorders; and he notes that even cardiocentrists still apply rem- 
edies to the head, thus giving the lie to their theory by their practice, or so at 
least he maintains. Galen’s own theory is complex and relies on a fundamental 
differentiation between the part primarily affected by the responsible imbalance, 
and other parts affected sympathetically, as he puts it. This distinction applies to 
all types of condition, including the purely physiological; but it is of particular 
importance in his humoural psychology, as the following lengthy extract shows: 


The melancholic humour also clearly exhibits different kinds of com- 
position. One kind is like the sediment of blood and clearly shows itself 
as being quite thick, like wine lees. I call this “melancholic humour’ or 
‘melancholic blood’, for I think one should not yet call it black bile... . 
This thick melancholic humour, just like the phlegmatic one, sometimes 
causes cases of epilepsy when it 1s trapped where the cavities of the 
brain, either the central or the posterior, have their outlets. But when it 
is present in excessive quantities in the very body of the brain, 1t causes 
melancholy, just as the other kind of black bile, the one produced by 
the burning of yellow bile, results in bestial delirium and hallucinations, 
both with and without fever, when it clogs the body of the brain. This 
is also why one kind of phrenitis, namely that arising from pale bile, 1s 
more moderate, whereas the other one which arises from yellow bile 
is more severe. There is still another kind of delirtum, both bestial and 
melancholic, that arises from the burning of yellow bile. In those cases 
of delirium that arise at the peaks of fever, the brain is suffering through 
sumpatheia, not as a proprietary affection in its own right. This is why 
these people lose their wits, are delirious, and are beside themselves. 
These are not cases of phrenitis, since cases of phrenetic delirium do not 
subside after the fever peaks. So just as 1n the case of phrenitics, fever 1s 
a symptom of the condition of the brain, likewise delirium is a symptom 
of burning fever, when a large quantity of hot vapour rises into the brain. 

(19: Galen, Affected Parts VIII 176-178) 
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We need not here go deeply into how the conditions mentioned are differentiated: 
what matters is that, in the case of mental impairment, one way or another, either 
directly or indirectly, the brain is affected, sometimes intrinsically, and sometimes 
merely as a symptom, or consequent effect, of something else. But however the 
impediment occurs, it is fundamentally physical in nature. This 1s emphasized a 
couple of pages later: 


Since the soul is either a mixture of the active qualities, or is altered 
as a result of their mixture .. . the bile that damages the brain consid- 
ered as an organic part tends to affect the body of the brain, by way 
of obstructions, while the bile that affects it as a uniform part tends to 
affect the mind. 

(20: Affected Parts VIII 181) 


Once again, Galen maintains a careful facade of agnosticism as to whether 
the soul is really to be identified with a qualitative mixture; but the distinction 
between affections of the brain as an organic, structured part (by way of blockages 
and so on), and its being affected simply in virtue of changes to its constitutive 
tissue (this is the force of the Aristotelian language of uniform parts) 1s highly 
suggestive: it 1s the brain tissue itself that 1s conceived of as the seat of the intelli- 
gence, and changes 1n its temperament induce mental disorder and disease. How? 
In OAM, as we saw (quoted previously, text 14), he confesses ignorance. But in 
this text, at least in the case of the depressive effects of black bile, he suggests an 
account that goes beyond (or perhaps beside) that humour’s supposed cold and 
dry qualities: 


For just as external darkness induces fear in just about everyone, apart 
from the naturally brave and those who have been educated, so too the 
black bile, which is similar in colour to the dark, induces fears by casting 
a Shadow over the reasoning part. 

(21: Affected Parts VIII 190-191) 


I do not know how seriously Galen intended this — perhaps he didn’t either. Later 
in the same treatise, he 1s notably cautious about explaining the various modali- 
ties of causal transmission, citing the striking example of a fisherman receiving an 
electric shock through a bronze trident in contact with an electric fish (420—421): 
again, what matters for him 1s the evident fact of the causal effect and transmis- 
sion, apparently through a solid object (albeit by contact). Whether or not, and if 
so how, it can be accounted for is another matter, and one which may well be of 
no practical relevance. 

Which brings me finally to the issue of psycho-physical interaction. We have 
seen how, in OAM, Galen emphasizes the importance of the evident fact that 
the physical can have psychological effects. He is also sensitive to the impact 
of these facts on crucial questions in moral psychology regarding freedom and 
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responsibility.*° Galen takes seriously the Platonic idea that bad people are bad 
“because of two kinds of condition both of which are completely outside their 
control” (Zim. 87b), namely their intrinsic nature and their upbringing (86d-—e). 
This follows another long disquisition, replete with quotes from the Laws, on the 
effects, and proper usage, of wine (806-812), and on the impact of environmen- 
tal factors on the powers of the soul. At 814, he turns to the questions of human 
nature and moral responsibility, claiming first that “our argument is not destruc- 
tive of the fine teachings of philosophy”, and that both those (pre-eminently the 
Stoics) who think that people are by nature good, and those who think the exact 
opposite, 


Are mistaken in presenting human nature from a one-sided perspective — 
not all are born enemies of justice, nor are all its friends, but each kind 
comes about through bodily mixture. But how, then, they say, can one 
be justly praised, blamed, love or hated for good or evil qualities which 
are not due to oneself, but to a mixture, which obviously derives from 
other sources? 

(22: OAM IV 814-815) 


Galen’s response 1s strikingly Humean — it is a “human universal to show affec- 
tion, inclination, and love for the good, and to reject, despise, and flee the bad” 
(815). We don’t bother to ask whether vipers and scorpions are somehow respon- 
sible for their own nastiness before we kill them; we kill them because of what 
they are, not why they are that way, and the same should apply to the irremediably 
reprobate among human beings. In fact “we do so for three good reasons”: public 
security, deterrence, and because it 1s actually better for them to die, as their lives 
are intrinsically not worth living if they are incapable of rehabilitation (815-816). 
The upshot 1s that the Stoic view that evil comes into us from the outside 1s 
wrong; bad men derive the majority of their badness from within. Indeed, “there 
is in fact a seed of evil within us”; and “the part due to external influences 1s much 
smaller”, accounting for the formation of certain sorts of habits, both good and 
bad, both in the irrational soul and in the rational (820-821). But, Galen adds, 


Such phenomena 1n the rational part as shrewdness, or various degrees 
of foolishness, are dependent on mixture; and mixture itself is due to 
birth and to good-humoured regimen. And these conditions give rise to 
vicious or virtuous circles; the sharp-spirited become so because of the 
hot mixture, but then by the sharpness of their spirit inflame their innate 
heat; similarly, people with a well-proportioned mixture enjoy well-pro- 
portioned motions of the soul and are thus assisted towards good spirits. 

(23: OAM IV 821) 


So nature outweighs nurture; but at least equally importantly, the last sentence 
gestures towards a genuine psycho-physical interactionism, for all that OAM has 
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emphasized the role of the bodily 1n conditioning mental attitudes. Characteristi- 
cally, this is merely a hint; and he essays no attempt at a causal explanation of 
how it 1s supposed to work. But I think it is clear that whatever else this amounts 
to, it is no mere epiphenomenalism. It is not simply that the effects of heat, for 
instance, can be self-reinforcing, with the associated mental conditions (irascibil- 
ity, let’s say) being mere Searleian froth on the wave. That might of course be 
simply because Galen did not see any issue here. But this 1s not an isolated claim. 
In the Art of Medicine, after talking of the importance of diet and exercise to the 
maintenance of the proper bodily balance, Galen writes, 


Obviously one must refrain from excess of all affections of the soul: 
anger, grief, pride, fear, envy and distress, since these will change the 
natural composition of the body. 

(24: Art of Medicine | 371) 


It is the affective qualities themselves, the experienced emotions, which are being 
given causal responsibility for physical effects (cf. 373: “all mental affections 
dry the body’). It 1s tempting to think that here Galen’s Platonic leanings are 
influential — the rational soul is an agent, after all, and agents do things. Even if 
the having of such a soul 1s a matter of having certain physical structures 1n cer- 
tain conditions, the powers of that soul directly involve and rely upon conscious 
experience. And that, one can imagine him saying, is just a matter of obvious 
experience, however one might try to analyze its deep causal structure. It 1s also 
of a piece with his commitment to cognitive behavioural therapy; we can reduce 
our tendency to irascibility, for instance, by reflecting on its hideous and shameful 
manifestations; thinking, that is, that it’s not a good idea to indulge one’s anger. 
But that in the long run (it can take five years, apparently) will re-condition our 
fundamental humoural structure 1n virtue of which we are prone to such regret- 
table and unbecoming outbursts 1n the first place. This 1s, in large part, the burden 
of Affections of the Soul (see especially V 20—29); it 1s also a theme dealt with in 
the recently recovered Freedom from Distress.*’ If your causal theory can’t make 
sense of that evident fact, so much the worse for your theory. That 1s a typically 
Galenic stance; and it is reflected in the concluding words of OAM, which may 
equally serve as mine: 


Thus, our argument agrees with observed fact. It explains the causes of 
the effects we experience from wine and from medicines, as well as from 
good and bad regimen. It explains, further, why we experience beneficial 
and harmful effects from certain kinds of training and education; and last 
but not least 1t provides an account of the natural differences between 
children. Those who do not agree that the soul derives benefit and harm 
from the mixture of the body have no explanation whatsoever to give of 
the differences in children, or of the benefits derived from regimen or of 
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those differences in character which make people spirited or otherwise 
or intelligent or otherwise. 
(25: OAM IV 821) 


Notes 


Texts of Galen are referenced where possible by of the edition of Kiihn (Leipzig 1821- 
1833; repr. 1965, Hildesheim) which, for all its faults, 1s still the most complete. Where 
later and better editions exist I mention them at least at the first reference, and some- 
times more generally; but as most of them print the Kiihn pagination 1n their margins, 
Ktihn remains a convenient way to focus on texts. 

I 53-63 Kiihn; most recently edited 1n Boudon-Mullot 2007; English translation 1n 
Singer 1997. 

Prop.Plac. 1s probably Galen’s last work; until the discovery and edition of the hitherto 
unknown complete Greek text (Boudon-Millot and Pietroelli 2005), the work survived 
only as a macaroni of fragments of Greek, Latin, Arabic and Hebrew, which was col- 
lated, edited, translated and commented upon by Vivian Nutton in CMG V 3,2 (1999). 
Although we now have a complete Greek text, I refer to Nutton for ease of reference. 
V 181-805 Kiihn; it 1s edited, with English translation and commentary, by P.H. De 
Lacy as CMG V 4,1,1 (1978-1984). 

For this fundamental claim. See e.g. Prop. Plac. 2, 56,12—24, 3,58,22—60,6 Nutton (cf. 
14—15, 110,4—18,10 Nutton); Errors of the Soul V 67; the text (V 58—103) 1s edited 
in Marquardt 1884, and De Boer 1937, and translated in Singer, 1997, along with its 
companion piece Affections of the Soul (V 1-57). 

On the arguments here, see Hankinson 1991a; and Tieleman 1996, 2003. 

In order to play down his disagreements with the master, he characteristically chooses 
to ignore the evidence of Phaedo. 

On this (as on much else), see Donini 2008, esp. pp. 193-194; see also De Lacy 1988. 
Edited in Helmreich 1893; and, with translation, in Brock 1916. 

On the functioning of digestion, and its associated powers, see Natural Faculties I 
152-7. 

UP appears in Kiihn, II 1-IV 366; I cite the edition of Helmreich (1907-1909) since 
the English translation of May 1968 1s keyed to it. 

This survives partly in Greek and partly in an Arabic translation; see Garofalo 1984, 
2000; English translations in Singer 1956; and Duckworth et al. 1962. 

Books 1 and 2 of MM are translated with commentary in Hankinson 1991b. 

See Hankinson 1991a, 1993, 2006, 2014a: see also Tieleman 1996, 2003. 

Art of Medicine (1 305—412, 1s edited 1n Boudon 2000; translated in Singer 1997. 

See Hankinson 1991b, ad loc. 

For Praxagoras, see Steckerl 1958; for Herophilus, von Staden 1989. 

For details, see Hankinson 1993, 1994; Rocca 2003, 2008. Gleason (2009) offers a 
classicist’s perspective. Salas (2014) provides an interesting analysis of what Galen 
claimed to have seen, and could not have, and why. 

See PHP V 605-6, = 442,36—444,11 De Lacy, quoted in text 9. 

Galen’s views on pneuma derive from a long tradition, both philosophical and medical. 
For Aristotle, pneuma furnished the medium for the soul’s power (GA.2.3.736b30— 
37a8; cf. PA.2.7.652b8—15). It was central to the Stoic account of the structural coher- 
ence of the material world, as well as being the vehicle of consciousness (47C-J, L-Q; 
53B, G-H, K-L LS). Post-Aristotelian physicians such as Herophilus first began to 
differentiate ‘psychic’ from ‘vital’ pneuma. 
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See also Zhe Function of Breathing (1V 470-511) and The Function of the Pulse (V 
149-180), both edited with translation and commentary 1n Furley and Wilkie 1984. 
Namely that animals undergoing brain surgery do not lose sensation or the power of 
motion until the ventricles themselves are damaged: PHP V 604—5, = 442,19-35 De 
Lacy. On Galen’s investigations of cerebral anatomy, see Rocca 2003. 

This would be the Platonizing view. 

The view to which Galen says the Stoics and Aristotle are drawn 1n spite of themselves: 
PHP V 643, = 474,22—29 De Lacy; it 1s unclear why he thinks the Stoics 1n particular 
would be reluctant to adopt the view. 

For Galen’s Platonizing interpretation of Posidonius’ psychology, see Cooper 1998. 
For Galen’s presentation of Posidonius’s anti-Chrysippean views, see PHP V 397- 
399, 416-426, 463, 472, = 264,17—266,21, 280,27—290,9, 320,23—28, 330,2—31, = Frs. 
161-162, 164-165, 169 Edelstein and Kidd. Posidonius certainly does think that Chry- 
Sippus’s strong unitary account 1s empirically inadequate and emphasizes irrational 
sources of motivation; but he this 1s a far cry from actually adopting Platonic (func- 
tional: see 10) tripartition. 

See Hankinson 1991a, 1993, and particularly Tieleman 1996; for general discussion, 
see Hankinson 2006. 

As Galen puts it: “the sense organ 1s altered, and the discernment of its alteration arises 
through a single power common to each sense organ which flows to them from the 
ruling part; and it makes no difference whether you choose to designate the ruling part 
itself as common perception, or as that which first perceives” (PHP V 644, = 474,30- 
476,3 De Lacy). 

Galen attacks Praxagoras’s view that nerves are the thinned-out extremities of the 
arteries, and hence originate 1n the heart, at V 188—200, = 80,33—90,25 De Lacy. 
Galen quotes from Parts of Animals (3.4.666b14—16): “it 1s reasonable that the heart 
has a large number of nerves, since movements originate from it, and are accomplished 
by their tension and relaxation”; and he points out the argument’s inadequacy: mere 
numbers of a particular structure 1n a certain organ doesn’t establish that that organ 1s 
the source of the structures; but 1n any case the heart 1s not particularly well-endowed 
with nerves (PHP V 201-202, = 92,2—21 De Lacy): rather “it contains certain nerve- 
like outgrowths; but these are 1n no way actually nerves’”’. 

Edited in Miiller 1891; translated (as “The Soul’s Dependence on the Body’ ) 1n Singer 
1997. 

Although the dependence 1s not necessarily one-way only: see 271-3. 

On these issues, see Hankinson 2008b, esp. pp. 214-215. For Aristotle’s view, see 
Generation and Corruption 2.2.329b24—6; Meteorology 4.1.378b12—26. 

1 509-694; it is edited in Helmreich 1904, and translated in Singer 1997. 

This is an important Galenic concept, essentially equivalent to that of health — he wrote 
a treatise of that name (IV 750—756), and a related text on The Best Constitution of the 
Body (1V 737-749); both are translated 1n Singer 1997. 

But see Hankinson 2008a, pp. 215-223. 

This too Galen attributes to Aristotle; he 1s particularly impressed by Aristotle’s physi- 
ognomical doctrines (OAM IV 791-798; he quotes Parts of Animals (2.2.648a2—13: 
2.4.650b14—651a12) to show that the differences between different animals’ characters 
is to be explained in terms of their differing physical constitutions, and then History 
of Animals | (1.8.491b11—14; 1.9.491b14—34; 1.10.491b34—492a13; 1.11.492a33-b3) 
in support of general physiognomical correlations (for example, that those with large 
protruding ears tend to stupidity and talkativeness). All of this exemplifies Aristotle’s 
view “that the construction of the whole body 1s, in each kind of animal, especially 
fitted to the characteristics and faculties of that animal’s soul” (OAM V 795). 
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See also PHP V 459-62, 466-8, 500—1, = 316,22—318,34, 324,3—326,8, 356,6—11 De 
Lacy. 

Edited in Nickel 2001; translated in Singer 1997. 

Plato 1s never 1n fact explicit on this point. 

Protogenes: Pol. 288e, 289a; cf. Galen, On Hippocrates’ ‘Nature of Man’ XV 8, = 6,20 
Mewaldt. 

Galen has often been accused of an extreme tendentiousness 1n his appeals to his pre- 
decessors (see e.g. Lloyd 1988; Singer 1991): of course, he quotes in order to support 
his own position (who does not?), and he 1s prone, as I have noted, to eliding important 
differences. But he 1s less disreputable on this score, 1n my view, than he 1s often made 
out to be. 

This requires an emendation of the text — the manuscript reads, and editors print, “the 
reasoning faculty 1s a form of the soul”; but that 1s an uncontroversial truth and will not 
serve Galen’s argument here. I defend the emendation in Hankinson 2006, 247 n 44. 
The Pythagorean theory that the soul 1s a harmonia, an attunement, 1s attacked by Plato 
in Phd.91c—95a; Aristotle too 1s dismissive: DA.1.4.407b27—-498a29. 

See endnote 5. 

See Hankinson 2014a and 2014b. 

I discuss these issues at length in Hankinson 1993. 

Discovered in a Greek monastery a decade ago; edited with French translation in Bou- 


don-Millot et al. 2010; English translation in Singer 2014. On Galen’s psychotherapy, 
see Hankinson 201 4a. 
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PLOTINUS’ THEORY 
OF AFFECTION 


Ana Laura Edelhoff 


Plotinus’ psychology 1s an important part of his philosophy that has had a great 
impact on later philosophers in the Western tradition, most notably on the Neo- 
Platonists, Augustine, Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, as well as the “Cam- 
bridge Platonists’. For Plotinus, psychology 1s the study of the soul (woy7), its 
ontological status and its attributes. Plotinus conceives of the soul as an immortal 
and immaterial substance that can exist independently from the body and that 
is that in virtue of which living beings perceive, feel, think, and act. Like many 
ancient thinkers, most importantly Plato and Aristotle, Plotinus thinks that the 
soul is not only responsible for cognition but is also the principle of life. This 
means that living things are alive 1n virtue of having a soul, 1.e. they grow, digest, 
reproduce and breathe in virtue of their soul.’ 

This chapter analyses Plotinus’ theory of the soul-body relation, which is a 
central concern of his psychological theory. In particular, 1t focuses on Plotinus’ 
theory of affection (z7aGoc). This focus offers an important insight into his own 
thinking, since it connects and brings together Plotinus’ account of the nature of 
soul and body and their interaction, as well as his engagement with the earlier 
philosophical tradition, most notably Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics. 

Plotinus’ theory of affection 1s primarily a discussion of whether the subject of 
affections is the soul or the body. He investigates this topic in the three treatises: 
What Is The Living Being? (Enn.1.1.1—7), On the Impassibility of Things Without 
Body (Enn.II1.6.1—5) and On Difficulties About The Soul IT (Enn.1V.4.18—21 and 
28).- Although Plotinus develops and defends his theory across three treatises, 
what emerges is nonetheless a unified theory without any major tensions or incon- 
sistencies. Each treatise contributes to the understanding of the discussions 1n 
the other two works, by remaining in the same theoretical framework, yet illu- 
minating different aspects of it. Whereas Plotinus argues primarily for the non- 
affectedness of the soul in Enn_III.6, he gives an account of the origin of affective 
and desiderative states, such as pain, desire and anger in Enn.IV.4. In Enn.1.1 he 
investigates the nature of the human self, focusing on whether a human being 
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should be identified with the compound of body and soul or only with its highest 
intellectual capacities. 


1. Soul-body dualism in Plotinus 


Plotinus’ theory of affection can best be understood with reference to the central 
aspects of his view on the soul-body relationship. His theory of affection builds 
on a soul-body dualism and he assigns some roles in generating affections to the 
soul, and others to the body, according to their different natures. 

According to Plotinus, an organism can be analysed into a soul and a body. 
He 1s a dualist in the sense that 1n his view the soul is a different kind of entity 
from the body. The soul has both a different essence from the body, and different 
existence conditions, whereby the difference in essence explains why they differ 
in terms of their existence conditions. In holding this view, Plotinus considers 
himself to be following Plato, who also thinks that the soul is not a kind of body.’ 
By contrast, many of Plotinus’ predecessors — for example, the Stoics — think that 
there is no difference in kind between soul and body.’ Plotinus rejects both the 
strong view that the body is identical to the soul, and the weak view that body and 
soul are the same kind of thing, since he believes that there are differences 1n their 
essential and necessary properties. Plotinus’ beliefs about these differences can be 
summarised as follows: 


(1) Whereas a body is necessarily extended, a soul is necessarily unextended.° 

(2) Whereas souls are causally efficacious, bodies lack causal efficacy in their 
own right.° 

(3) Whereas souls cannot be altered, bodies can be.’ 


Plotinus’ theory of the body-soul relation 1s complicated by the fact that Plotinus 
believes that there are at least four different kinds of soul: (1) there is a transcend- 
ent soul that 1s not engaged with anything bodily and is ontologically prior to 
every being apart from the first principle, called ‘One’, and the second principle, 
called ‘Intellect’; (2) there is a ‘world soul’ which accounts for the life of the 
whole cosmos.’ Plotinus thinks that every organism there is in the world, includ- 
ing earth and rocks, is dependent on the world soul. In some cases Plotinus fur- 
ther subdivides the world soul into (2a) a higher being that structures the cosmos 
without being in it (Ann IV.3.4.21—23; IV.8.2; IV.8.4.4—6) and (2b) a lower being 
that is generated by this higher being, often called ‘nature’ (@baic) or ‘vegetative 
soul’ (Enn.I1.9.7.15—18; IV.3.4.27); finally, (3) there are individual human souls.'° 
Again, Plotinus often subdivides the individual human soul into (3a) a higher 
being, which is the rational soul and (3b) a lower being, the non-rational soul,” 
which is generated by the rational human soul (Enn.V1.7.4.10—18). Plotinus often 
calls this lower soul as well ‘nature’ or “vegetative soul’, 1.e. with the same name 
with which he labels the lower kind of the world soul. As a consequence, there 
is a dispute in the literature about whether he means to refer to the numerically 
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same entity in both cases.'* In my view, the two vegetative souls are not identical, 
because they ontologically depend on different entities, 1.e. in the one case on the 
higher world soul and in the other case on the rational human soul. 

As we have seen, Plotinus thinks that there are many differences between souls 
and bodies and that there are various kinds of soul. In order to understand Ploti- 
nus’ theory of affection, we need to clarify how the soul 1s related to the body in 
a human being. 


2. The relation of the soul to the body in a human being 


Plotinus thinks — a thought he takes to be Plato’s — that in the case of a human 
being only the non-rational soul connects with the body." He calls the product of 
this connection ‘the compound’ (to ovvau@otepov or TO odVOETOV) or “the living 
being’ (tO C@ov).’* This compound is essentially dependent on the non-rational 
soul — insofar as the soul 1s its essence — and 1s existentially dependent both on the 
body and on the non-rational soul. 

Whereas the rational part of soul is only responsible for the highest cogni- 
tive capacities of this living being (Enn.IV.9.3.26, see Emilsson 1988, p. 31), 
the non-rational soul is responsible for its living and affective capacities.'° To be 
more precise, some faculties of the non-rational soul are responsible for the liv- 
ing functions of the living being, such as nutrition, growth and reproduction. This 
set of faculties 1s the ‘generating soul’ (yevvytikov), “vegetative soul’ (gvtIKOv) 
or ‘nature’ (@voic) (Enn.1.1.8.21; IV.4.27.1; IV.4.28.16). Another set of faculties 
of the non-rational soul, namely the affective soul (za@ntixov), accounts for the 
affective capacities of the living being (£nn.III.6.4). Its faculties are the passion- 
ate power (@vuoeidéc) and the desiderative power (éz/Ovuntikov).'® 

Because the rational part of the soul does not involve the body for any of its 
functions, and 1s not present throughout the body, its activities do not have as their 
subject the compound (£7n.1.1.9.16—20). By contrast, the non-rational soul uses 
the body in its activities and 1s as a whole present 1n every part of the living body 
(£nn.1.1.9.16—20; IV.1.1.10—12; IV.9.3.10—16; II.4.6.34—38). Although the non- 
rational soul is present in the whole body, changes that involve its passionate or 
desiderative power take place only in specific regions of the body. For example, 
the bodily affections connected with the passionate power are centred about the 
heart. Likewise, the bodily affections connected with the desiderative power take 
place in and around the liver, with the exception of sexual desire, which 1s located 
in the sexual organs (Lnn.IV.4.28.10—19)."’ 

Plotinus thinks not only that the rational soul can exist independently from the 
body, but also that the non-rational soul can likewise exist independently from the 
body (Enn.I.1.3—4). In addition, he thinks that the non-rational soul, being a soul, 
is incorruptible and cannot be affected. The view that the soul that accounts for the 
living activities of a body 1s existentially independent from the body and unaffected 
is, however, problematic, since it 1s difficult to see how such a soul could be causally 
efficacious and be able to know about and react in response to bodily conditions."® 
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In trying to explain how it 1s possible for the non-rational soul and the body to 
interact, such as 1n the case of sense-perception or affection, Plotinus considers 
Aristotle’s hylomorphism to have certain advantages over the Platonic soul-body 
dualism (despite criticising the hylomorphic account of the soul-body relation 
extensively (Enn.IV.7.8°)). For he implicitly acknowledges that it 1s easier to 
account for the interaction between the non-rational soul and the body in a hylo- 
morphic framework than in a setting in which the non-rational soul 1s not in the 
body, since in the hylomorphic framework the soul 1s said to be affected by the 
bodily condition by being a part of the living being itself. 

In particular, Plotinus integrates a hylomorphic element into his theory of the 
soul-body relationship by arguing that there 1s a so-called soul-trace (iyvoc) that 
functions, analogously to an Aristotelian soul, as the enmattered form of a living 
organism. What distinguishes Plotinus’ account from Aristotle’s hylomorphism 
is that the soul-trace 1s not itself a soul, but a subsidiary entity generated by the 
non-rational soul.'’ This intermediate entity is supposed to explain the interaction 
between the body and the non-rational soul.~° 

By taking over an important aspect of Aristotle’s account of the soul-body 
relation, in particular by arguing that soul-traces can play the role of enmattered 
forms, Plotinus distances himself from the Platonic theory. While agreeing with 
Plato that the soul 1s not a part or aspect of the body, he nevertheless defends the 
view that it 1s not the soul that accounts directly for the vitality of the body, but 
rather the soul-traces.°’ 

The introduction of soul-traces into his ontology has consequences for his view 
on the body of a human being. This, as he claims, gets a life of 1ts own: 


As regards the question whether the body has something of its own (€@’ 
eavtod t1) and lives when the soul (woy7) is present by then having 
something of its own (ti id10v), or whether what it has is nature (gvaic), 
and this 1s what 1s 1n association with the body, viz. nature: Isn’t it the 
case that also the body itself, in which there 1s both soul and nature (woyn 
Kai pboic), must not be like what is soulless (oiov td Gyvyov) and like 
air that has been illuminated, but like air that has been warmed, and the 
body of an animal or a plant has a shadow of soul as it were (o/ov okidv 
woync) and suffering pain and having bodily pleasures pertain to a body 
qualified in this way (tO tol0voé G@Ua)? 

(Enn 1V.4.18.1—9; transl. Noble) 


In this passage Plotinus says that the non-rational soul is only connected with a 
specific kind of body, namely a /iving body (he says that this kind of body 1s not 
aywoyov). He explains that the body is living in virtue of the soul-traces, which 
are implanted in it by the non-rational soul. Following Aristotle, Plotinus uses 
the expression ‘such a body’ (tol0voé c@ua), in order to express the distinction 
between a living body and a non-living body.~ Plotinus distinguishes between liv- 
ing and non-living bodies in the following way: In contrast to a non-living body, a 
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living body can be in an emotional state as a result of an external or internal cause. 
Although non-living bodies can be subjects of change, for instance a table can be 
broken and a coat can wear out, neither table nor coat will sense that it is being 
taken apart nor can they feel sad about this.*° 

Plotinus thinks that the body becomes capable of being in an emotional or 
desiderative state in virtue of the soul-traces: “The body ‘acquired a trace of 
soul, not a part [of the soul], but a sort of heating or illumination that came from 
the soul, and the coming-to-be of appetites and pleasures and pains grew up in 
it’ (VI.4.15.13—17; transl. Noble). Although he does not say explicitly that the 
soul-traces are causally relevant for the possession of such states, the fact that he 
mentions the acquisition of soul-traces and the generation of emotional and desid- 
erative states together strongly suggests that there 1s a closer connection than mere 
temporal succession. Rather, Plotinus explains the possibility of these states in the 
body by means of the acquisition of soul-traces (cf. Enn.1V.4.18.8—9). 

It is a striking aspect of Plotinus’ theory of affection that the body is a subject 
of psychological states, such as desires and emotions. Since he makes the body 
the subject of psychological states, the question arises what role he assigns to the 
soul in his theory of affection. 


3. The soul: a subject of affections? 


As we have just seen, Plotinus thinks that the living body 1s a subject of affections. In 
fact, he holds that it 1s in a strict sense the only subject of affections. This 1s because 
he thinks that only bodies but not souls can be altered.** Plotinus thinks, following 
Aristotle, that only compounds can undergo an alteration, since three distinct enti- 
ties are required in a process of alteration: a form that is lost, a form that 1s gained, 
and a substrate that underlies the change.~° It is for this reason that souls, which are 
simple, cannot be affected, yet bodies, being matter-form compounds, can be. 

Plotinus’ motivation for the view that the soul is unaffected is his desire to 
establish that the soul is immortal. Taking up Plato’s arguments for the immor- 
tality of the soul in the Phaedo, he argues for the soul’s immortality extensively 
in “On the Immortality of the Soul” (Enn.IV.7), criticising several philosophical 
positions according to which the soul is mortal, such as the Stoic view and the 
Aristotelian view. According to Plotinus, the soul cannot both be immortal and 
capable of being affected. For he thinks that, if something can change and be 
affected, it is a bodily compound, and that if something 1s a compound, it 1s cor- 
ruptible (Znn.III.6.1.24—31).°° 

While denying that the soul can be affected, Plotinus does acknowledge 
that there are many ways in which a soul seems to change and be a subject of 
affections:~’ 


|[H]ow [. . .] can the part which comes before that subject to affections 


Isc. the affective soul], and the part before sense-perception [sc. the per- 
ceptive soul], and in general any part of the soul, be unchangeable when 
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vice and false opinions and stupidity occur in the soul? And the soul 
accepts things as its own or rejects them as alien when it feels pleasure 
and pain, anger, envy, jealousy, lust, and in general is never quiet but 
always moved and changed by every casual contact. 

(Enn.M1.6.1.18—24; transl. Armstrong; my additions) 


In this passage, Plotinus lists several kinds of change in the soul: change due to 
perception, change due to belief and change due to affections. Take the following 
example: Socrates thinks that he sees a snake and 1s, therefore, afraid. Later, he 
perceives that the object of his original fear 1s Just a green stick and he stops being 
fearful. Socrates’ perceptions, beliefs and emotions change in this scene. His soul 
is, hence, undergoing changes and affections. 

Yet Plotinus claims that to say that in these cases the soul changes in the Strict 
sense 1s analogous to saying that the soul blushes or turns pale and alleges that 
someone who says this ends up ascribing changes that can only take place in the 
body to the soul:* 


But what about the soul’s accepting things as its own or rejecting them 
as alien? And, surely, feelings of grief and anger, pleasures, desires and 
fears, are changes and affections present in the soul and moving there. 
About these, too, one must certainly make a distinction, in this way. To 
deny that alterations in the soul, and intense perceptions of them, do 
occur 1s to contradict the obvious facts. But when we accept this we 
ought to enquire what it 1s that is changed. For we run the risk, when 
we Say this of the soul, of understanding it in the same sort of way as if 
we Say that the soul blushes or turns pale again, not taking into account 
that these affections are brought about by the soul but occur 1n the other 
structure [sc. the body]. 

(Enn.II.6.3.1—12; transl. Armstrong) 


In this passage, Plotinus claims that it is an obvious fact that the soul changes in 
certain ways.” The soul engages in strong emotions and desires, for example, 
when the soul feels grief or anger. Denying that there are any such changes 1n the 
soul would be contradicting everyday experience. However, following Aristotle, 
he raises the worry that it might not be the soul itself that 1s the subject of changes, 
even if the soul seems to be the subject of changes 1n such cases. He suggests that, 
as 1n the case of blushing and turning pale, it is the body, and not the soul, that is 
the subject of changes. So, in the case of emotions and desires it is the body, and 
not the soul, that is undergoing changes. 

Plotinus acknowledges that the soul changes in some manner in these cases. 
But he claims that all such changes 1n the soul are not changes in the strict sense. 
Following Aristotle, he distinguishes between two kinds of changes: (1) there are 
transitions from a mere potentiality to its exercise where that exercise is not a 
change 1n the subject. For example, Aristotle takes it as intuitive that the exercise 
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of the potentiality of a housebuilder, 1.e. when the housebuilder is building a 
house, 1s not a change in the housebuilder (DA.II.5.417a30—b9); (11) there are 
changes where there is a change in the subject. For example, when water gets 
boiled, an intrinsic change takes place, since there 1s a replacement of intrinsic 
bodily opposites (e.g. hot and cold). Plotinus thinks that the former changes are 
changes in a loose sense, whereas the latter, which are intrinsic alterations, are 
changes in the strict sense (DA.II.5.417b2—16). 

While the soul only changes in the loose sense, all changes that take place in 
the body are changes in the strict sense. By introducing the distinction between 
changes in the strict sense, in which the subject of change 1s intrinsically altered, 
and changes in a looser sense, 1n which the subject of change is not intrinsically 
altered, Plotinus aims to make the two previously inconsistent beliefs, namely 
that the soul changes and that the soul is unaffected, consistent. He describes his 
view as follows: 


Well, then, is not the soul different before 1t remembers 1n this way, and 
afterwards, when it remembers? Would you like to call it different? Very 
well, then, as long as you do not say that it is intrinsically altered, unless 
one is to call the passage from potentiality to actuality alteration, but 
nothing is added to it but it simply does what it is by nature. For in 
general the actualisations of immaterial things take place without any 
accompanying alteration, otherwise they would perish; it 1s much truer to 
say that they remain unaltered when they become actual, and that being 
affected in actualisation belongs to things which have matter. But if a 
thing which is immaterial is going to be affected, 1t has no ground of 
permanence; just as in the case of sight, when the seeing faculty 1s active 
it is the eye which 1s affected, and opinions are like acts of seeing. 
(Enn.I1.6.2.45—54; transl. Armstrong) 


In this passage, Plotinus uses the case of remembering as a typical activity of the 
soul in order to illustrate his view that the soul is not changed or altered while 
engaging in 1ts own activities. Plotinus thinks that the soul does not change in the 
strict sense when engaged in the process of remembering something: memory 1s 
a power of the soul which can be actualised, in order to apprehend objects that 
are not present (knn.IV.6.3.1—63; IV.7.6.37—46). Thus, according to Plotinus, in 
the case of remembering, an exercise of the soul’s power to remember takes place 
without an alteration in the subject. Hence, it 1s correct to say that the soul changes 
in some way, for example, when it remembers something that it had previously 
forgotten. Yet one always ought to clarify that this is a change in the loose sense, 
in that the soul is not intrinsically altered when it undergoes this change.” 

After giving his account of the nature of changes 1n the soul in the case of 
memory, Plotinus makes a more general claim about all changes that occur in 
immaterial entities, thereby including all changes in the soul, because, as we have 
already seen, the soul is an immaterial entity. He claims that all changes that take 
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place in immaterial entities are changes in the looser sense, 1.e. exercises of poten- 
tialities that do not entail any alterations. He argues that if there were any changes 
in the strict Sense taking place in immaterial entities, the immaterial entities would 
go out of existence. The implicit premise is that immaterial entities are identical 
to their essences. Any change they were to undergo would, thus, be an essential 
change and so would lead to their going out of existence.’ Finally, Plotinus claims 
that, in the case of perception, the soul does not undergo any alteration. Rather, the 
soul actualises its own ‘power of perception’ and becomes aware of the (material) 
alterations in the sense organs without itself being affected.°- 

For the same reason that the soul does not undergo an alteration in the case of 
memory and perception, neither the soul, or its parts undergo alterations when 
they change from virtuous to vicious states and conversely: 


But when false opinions are there in the soul (and this 1s what most of all 
produces vice), how will one be able to assert that they have not come in 
and that this part of the soul has not in this way become different? And 1s 
not the spirited part in one state when it 1s cowardly and 1n another when 
it is brave? And 1s not the desiring part when it is unrestrainedly lustful 
in one state, and in another when it 1s under control? Well, then, it has 
been affected. 

(Enn.II1.6.2.24—29; transl. Armstrong) 


In this passage, Plotinus lists several examples of vicious and virtuous states of 
the different soul parts. According to Plotinus, each part of the soul can act either 
virtuously or viciously. For example, the passionate power can act bravely (being 
virtuous) or act cowardly (being vicious); and the desiderative power can desire 
bodily pleasures to excess (being vicious), or 1n moderation and appropriately 
(being virtuous). 

Plotinus denies that changes to virtuous or vicious states are the result of an 
external stimulus.’ In his view, the being-in-a-vicious-state of the soul part is the 
product of the non- or only limited actualisation of the soul’s nature, rather than 
the result of an external stimulus. He thinks that a part of the soul actualises its 
own nature whenever it listens to reason.** In other words, the actualisation of 
its own nature is nothing but its acting according to reason.*? Hence, the soul is 
in a vicious state when it does not listen to reason, but rather directs its attention 
towards the body, thereby considering the body as a part of itself.°° By contrast, 
it is in a virtuous state whenever it listens to reason, thereby actualising its own 
nature to a high or even the highest degree.’’ Listening to reason and accept- 
ing reason’s advice does not involve the parts of the soul being affected.** The 
soul, thus, does not undergo an alteration due to an external stimulus when it 
becomes vicious or virtuous. Rather, it actualises its own essence to a higher or 
lower degree. 

Plotinus thinks that a// changes 1n the soul are only exercises of the soul’s pow- 
ers without any intrinsic alterations that take place in the soul: 
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In fact, when we say that the soul moves itself in lusts or reasonings or 
Opinions, we are not saying that it does this because it is being shaken 
about by them, but that the movements originate from itself. For when 
we say that its life 1s movement, we do not mean that it 1s movement of 
something different, but the activity of each part 1s its natural life which 
does not go outside it. The sufficient conclusion 1s: 1f we agree that activ- 
ities and lives and impulses are not alterations, and that memories are 
not stamps imprinted on the soul or mental pictures like impressions on 
wax, we must agree that everywhere, 1n all affections and movements, as 
they are called, the soul remains the same in substrate and essence, and 
that virtue and vice do not come into being like black and white or hot 
and cold in the body, but 1n the way which has been described, 1n both 
directions and 1n all respects, what happens in the soul 1s the opposite of 
what happens in the body. 

(II.6.3.22—35; transl. Armstrong) 


In this passage Plotinus summarises his view, repeating that all changes that are in 
the soul, such as, for example, desires and cognitions (motions in lusts or reason- 
ings or opinions) are not changes in the Strict sense, but merely changes in the loose 
sense, originated by the soul itself. The changes in the soul are categorically differ- 
ent from the changes in the body, since the latter are alterations and the former are 
not.’ The soul is not altered by the actualisations that take place in it. As we have 
seen, it is even impossible that the soul changes without thereby going out of exist- 
ence. Vicious and virtuous states in the soul are not brought about by an external 
stimulus, but by different degrees of actualisations of the soul’s powers. 

So far, we have seen why Plotinus thinks that the soul does not undergo an 
affection or change in the strict sense when it 1s in an emotional or desiderative 
state. We have not yet seen how Plotinus explains the alterations in the body 
that occur whenever a human being is in an emotional or desiderative state nor 
how he accounts for the interaction between the living body and the soul in such 
cases. He dedicates separate discussions to the origin of bodily pain and pleasure, 
desiderative states, and passionate states, in each of which he explains how the 
respective state arises, analysing the alterations that take place 1n the body and the 
actualisations that happen in the soul. His discussions of desiderative states and 
passionate states presuppose the discussion of bodily pain and pleasure. So I start 
with the latter. 


4. Bodily pain and pleasure 


Plotinus discusses the subject of bodily pain (aAyyd@v) and pleasure (yd0Vv") pri- 
marily in Enn. IV.4.19. He focuses on the origin of pain 1n cases such as inflam- 
mations and wounds in the body. According to Plotinus, the feeling of pain 1s 
produced by the separation of the soul-trace from the living body, due to an 
external or internal cause (for example, the cutting 1n a surgical operation) (Enn. 
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IV.4.19.1—3), and the feeling of pleasure 1s produced by the union of the living 
body with the soul-trace (Lnn.IV.4.19.4—5). The subject of these affections is the 
living body: 


And it was the body which felt the pain — I mean by “felt the pain” that 
the body was affected; as in a surgical operation when the body 1s cut the 
division is 1n its material mass, but the distress 1s felt in the mass because 
it is not only a mass, but a mass qualified in a particular way; it 1s there 
too that inflammation occurs. But the soul perceives it, taking it over 
because it 1s, so to speak, situated next to It. 

(Enn.JV.4.19.7—13; transl. Armstrong) 


In contrast to many of his predecessors, Plotinus claims that the living body, and 
not the soul, is the subject of all strict changes that take place during an affection.” 
The soul merely perceives the bodily affection and has an ‘unaffected knowledge’ 
of these bodily changes (Enn.IV.4.18.6—11). His primary objective is to explain 
how the soul can be informed about these bodily changes without being affected 
by them.*' He does so in the following way: 


Nature knows the explicit desire which 1s the final stage of that which 
begins 1n the body, and sense-perception knows the image, and the soul 
starts from the image, and either provides what 1s desired — it 1s its func- 
tion to do so — or resists and holds out and pays no attention either to 
what started the desire or to that which desired afterwards. 
(Enn.IV.4.20.16—20; transl. Armstrong) 


Plotinus thus explains the way 1n which the soul 1s informed about bodily states as 
follows:* (1) The body 1s in a specific state, for example, in a state of pain. (2) The 
non-rational soul (called ‘nature’ in this passage but more precisely conceived 
of as the ‘affective soul’) becomes aware of this state and forms a mental image 
(gavtacia) of it.” (3) The rational soul perceives this mental image. 

Both the rational and the non-rational soul are unaffected in this process. He 
explicitly states that when the non-rational soul recognises bodily states it remains 
unaffected: 


The whole soul perceives the affection in the body without being affected 
itself. For it perceives as a whole and says that the affection is there where 
the wound and the pain are. But 1f it was affected itself, being wholly 
present 1n every part of the body, it would not have said or indicated that 
the affection was there [in that particular place] but would all have been 
affected by the pain, and in pain as a whole, and would not have said or 
made clear that the pain was there [in that particular place] but would 
have said that 1t was there where the soul 1s; but the soul is everywhere. 
(Enn. IV.4.19.13—19; transl. Armstrong [my italics]) 
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In this passage, Plotinus supports his claim that the non-rational soul perceives 
pain and pleasure without itself being affected, by arguing that if the soul, rather 
than the body, were affected, pain would be felt wherever the soul 1s, 1.e. in the 
whole body, because the soul 1s as a whole present in each of the parts of the body. 
In his view, the fact that human beings often feel pain in only a part of the body 
indicates that pain affects the body, and not the soul (Enn.IV.4.19.19—20). 
According to Plotinus, the non-rational soul perceives the pain and pleasure 1n the 
body, but these perceptions are not affections, but rather knowledge or awareness 
of these bodily states (Ann.IV.4.19.26—27). In his view, one can be in pain without 
being aware of it, for example, because of medications or because one intensively 
concentrates on something else (Ann.IV.4.19.23—24). Awareness 1s not a necessary 
condition of being in pain. Yet normally pain 1s noticed (Enn.IV.4.19.24—27). 
Plotinus thus assigns two quite separate and distinct roles to the living body and 
to the affective soul in the case of an affection. Whereas the body 1s altered by the 
removal or reunion of soul-traces and suffers or rejoices, respectively, because of 
them, the soul merely becomes aware of the bodily states without being affected itself. 
According to Plotinus, people act differently with respect to bodily pains and 
pleasures according to their moral disposition. Although the non-rational soul 1s 
in all cases unaffected, only wise people can remain unaffected when they suffer 
physical pain or other affections. They do so, because they distinguish between the 
life of the body and their own — non-bodily — life. They take care of the body, while 
not thinking that in doing so, they take care of their own lives, because they do not 
consider the body to be a part of themselves (£7n.1.4.4; see Caluori 2008, p. 134). 


5. Desires 


Plotinus discusses bodily desires in £n.J.1.5, Enn II1.6.4—4 and Enn.JV.4.20—-21. 
Examples of bodily desires are hunger, thirst and the desire for warmth (Enn. 
IV.4.21.19—22). As in the case of bodily pain and pleasure, Plotinus thinks that the 
subject of bodily desires is the living body, whereas the soul merely perceives the 
desiderative states of the living body. 

Plotinus thinks that, as in the case of pleasure and pain, the soul can be the 
subject of desires as well. However, when the soul forms a desire, the soul 1s 
not altered. Thus, the soul 1s not affected when it desires. It merely actualises its 
potentiality to desire something. In some cases, such a desire of the soul 1s trig- 
gered by a bodily desire. When the soul perceives a bodily desire, 1t either acts on 
the desire or refuses to act on it. If the soul agrees to act on the bodily desire, then 
it comes to form its own distinct desire for the object of the body’s desire. Ploti- 
nus says that there are, thus, two distinct kinds of desires, namely a bodily desire 
and a desire in the soul whenever a bodily desire triggers a desire in the soul. He 
explains the origin of these two kinds of desire as follows: 


But why are there two appetites (éz70vuia1), and why is it not the case 
that the qualified body alone desires? Isn’t it that, if nature (@boaic) 1s one 
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thing and the qualified body (to o@ua to tolovde) 1s something that 
comes to be so-qualified from nature — for nature 1s prior to the generation 
of the so-qualified body, given that it shapes and moulds the so-qualified 
body — 1t is necessary that nature not be the starting point of appetite, but 
rather that the body be what suffers these things and when 1n pain, yearns 
for ‘the opposite of what it suffers’ viz. pleasure instead of pain and full- 
ness instead of emptiness. But nature, like a mother, aiming at the wishes 
of what has been affected, attempts to set it right and lead it back to itself, 
and in conducting a search for what will cure the body, it attaches itself 1n 
this pursuit to the desire of what has been affected and the fulfilment of 
the desire passes from the body to nature. The result is that the body has 
an appetite from itself — someone might perhaps call this a proto-appetite 
(zpoem1Ovuia) or preliminary urge (zpo@vuia) — whereas nature has an 
appetite from another and through another, while the soul that provides 
| what is desired] or does not is yet another. 

(Enn IV.4.20.21—36; transl. Noble) 


In this passage Plotinus says that the difference between the two kinds of desire 
is the following: the first kind of desire has as its subject the living body. The 
living body is affected by something and feels, for example, pain, and desires to 
be in a different state of its current condition, 1.e. to be in a neutral state or in a 
state of pleasure. The soul does not necessarily perceive these desiderative states 
of the body. Some of these ‘unconscious desires’ that are not necessarily accom- 
panied by an awareness of the soul are presumably goal-directed physiological 
processes in the living body.** The second kind of desire, by contrast, has gdaic 
as its subject, or, to be more precise, the desiderative power of the affective soul. 
After perceiving the bodily desires, the affective soul either starts itself to desire 
to provide a remedy for the body or it rejects the bodily desire. If the soul acts on 
behalf of the bodily desire, 1t “desires from and through something else”, namely 
the living body. 

Plotinus calls the bodily desires ‘proto-desires’ or “preliminary desires’ 
(zpoem1Ovuia). He presumably calls them ‘preliminary’ because they normally 
precede a soul’s desire for something that concerns the body. However, they are 
neither necessary nor sufficient conditions for a soul to desire something that 
concerns the body. They are not necessary, because a patient might eat some- 
thing in order to get better, even though she has no bodily desire for it. They 
are not sufficient for the desire in the soul because, as Plotinus says, the soul 
might not form a desire itself. For example, a temperate person might not form 
a desire in the soul for a further piece of cake, although the body desires it (Enn. 
IV.4.21.7-8). 

Plotinus supports his view that the body is the subject of bodily desires with 
the following biological observation: We can observe that people do not desire 
the same things that concern the body when they are young as when they are old, 
when they are healthy as when they are sick. The desiring faculty 1s the same in 
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the young and old, and 1n the healthy and sick. These groups only differ in their 
bodily conditions. This suggests that it 1s the living body that is the subject of our 
bodily desires and not the affective soul (Enn IV.4.21). 

As I have already mentioned, Plotinus thinks that bodily states are not enough 
to originate a desire in the affective soul. In his view, the soul, after becoming 
aware of the desires in the body, judges whether it should desire the object of the 
bodily desire itself or whether it should reject the bodily desire and refuse to form 
a desire on its behalf. Its judgement depends on its own moral disposition: 


And the desiring part when it acts by itself produces what is called unre- 
strained lust, for it does everything by itself and the other parts of the 
soul are not present to it, whose function it would be, if they were pre- 
sent, to master and direct it. If it saw the other parts it would be different, 
and would not do everything but might perhaps take a rest by looking, as 
far as it could, at the other parts. 

(Enn.I1.6.2.60—65; transl. Armstrong) 


If the desiderative faculty 1s virtuous, the soul will only agree to desires that are in 
accordance with nature, but never to desires that are against nature.* By contrast, 
if the desiderative faculty 1s vicious, the soul will agree to all bodily desires. As 
we have seen earlier, its virtue consists in following the advice of the rational part 
of the soul, its vice consists 1n not listening to it. 

As regards the successful implementation of the various goals, the desiderative 
faculty depends on the rational soul. For in order to get advantages and avoid disad- 
vantages one needs to calculate and reason well.*° After having discussed bodily pain 
and pleasure and desires, let us turn to the most difficult affective state: the passions. 


6. Passions 


Plotinus’ most important analysis of the passions occurs in /nn.IIl.6.3—4 and Enn. 
IV.4.28. Examples of passions are anger, fear and grief. As 1n the case of his dis- 
cussions of bodily pain, pleasure, and desire, Plotinus aims to show that the soul 
remains unaffected throughout the occurrence of a passionate affection. He argues 
that, as with desires, there are two kinds of passion: one whose subject is the living 
body, and another whose subject 1s the passionate faculty of the non-rational soul. 
Whereas the living body is altered when it 1s subject to a passion, the soul 1s not. 
Plotinus uses the example of anger to illustrate his views on passionate states. 
The first kind of anger has the body as its subject and 1s essentially characterised 
by the boiling of the blood and bile.*’ Plotinus locates this kind of anger in the 
region of the heart, because the boiling of the blood, which 1s an essential part of 
bodily anger, starts there (Enn.IV.4.28.73—77). The intentional object of bodily 
anger 1s bodily pain (Enn.IV.4.28.39-43; see Emilsson 1998, p. 349). Plotinus 
points out that people whose blood boils due to any kind of bodily suffering more 
easily are more ready to feel this kind of anger (Lnn.IV.4.28.30—36). He claims 
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that usually when the body of such a person feels anger, the soul gets angry, too. 
He explains this reaction as follows: 


And when the same people are more prone to anger when they are ill 
than when they are healthy, and when they have not tasted food than 
when they have eaten, they indicate that fits of anger, or the origins of 
anger, belong to the qualified body, and that the bile or the blood, as a 
kind of animating principle, produce these movements of such a kind 
that, when the qualified body suffers, the blood or the bile are 1mme- 
diately set in motion, and a perception occurs, and the mental image 
puts the soul in touch with the state of the qualified body, and the soul 
launches itself against what has caused the pain. 

(Enn.IV.4.28.36—43; transl. Armstrong) 


In this passage, Plotinus explains the relation between bodily anger and anger in 
the soul as follows: First, the living body suffers (and this suffering 1s the inten- 
tional object of bodily anger). Then, blood and bile are immediately set 1n motion, 
and the body gets angry. Then, the soul perceives that the body 1s angry and gets 
angry itself. 

As 1n the case of desire, the passion in the body can originate a passion in the 
soul. The soul can choose whether it responds to the passion 1n the body or not. 
How the soul reacts depends on how it evaluates the cause of the bodily anger and 
on its own moral disposition. In this passage, Plotinus describes how choleric peo- 
ple usually react to bodily pain: their souls get angry as well. For example, when 
a choleric person 1s hungry, his body becomes angry and, as a result, his soul gets 
angry as well. By contrast, a person who is not choleric but virtuous does not get 
angry in her soul when the body is hungry and, thus, angry. The soul judges that 
it would be inadequate to get angry because one feels hungry. 

The second kind of anger has as its subject the passionate power of the non- 
rational soul. It is caused by a judgement that (1) somebody closely connected 
with us 1s suffering or that (2) someone 1s behaving improperly: 


It is obvious, I think, that we are angry not only over whatever our bodies 
suffer, but over the sufferings of anyone closely connected with us, and 
in general over anyone’s improper behaviour. So there 1s need of per- 
ception and some kind of understanding in being angry. For this reason 
anyone looking at these facts would not think that passion arose from 
the power of growth, but would try to find that it had its source in some 
other power of soul. 

(Enn. IV.4.28.23—29; transl. Armstrong) 


According to Plotinus, anger in the soul involves in most cases (1) a slighting or 


down ranking; (2) of oneself or people closely connected with us; (3) that 1s improp- 
erly done; (4) accompanied by suffering or pain; (5) linked to a desire for retribution 
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(Enn IV.4.28.55—56).** This kind of anger requires that the subject of anger under- 
stands the situation and uses its rational powers in doing so (Enn.IV.4.28.22—29). 
Then, the soul animates the body and sets the living body 1n motion, by making the 
blood boil (Enn.IV.4.28.44-48; cf. Enn.II1.6.4, see Caluori 2008, p. 132). 

As we have seen, Plotinus distinguishes anger whose subject 1s the living body 
from anger whose subject is the soul. Furthermore, he distinguishes angers in 
the soul that arise because of anger in the body from angers in the soul that arise 
because of a judgement in the soul. In a similar way, he distinguishes angers 1n the 
body that arise because the body suffers from angers 1n the body that arise because 
the soul 1s angry. 

The account of anger is supposed to be paradigmatic for all passions. In his 
view, all passions have as their subject either the living body or the soul. In addi- 
tion, he classifies passions on the basis of their origin: bodily passions either arise 
due to a bodily stimulus or because of a passion 1n the soul. Passions in the soul 
either arise because of a bodily passion or because of a judgement of the soul. 


7. Conclusion 


Plotinus thinks that a human organism’s soul, which he analyses into both a 
rational and a non-rational part, 1s categorically different from that organism’s 
body. Whereas the non-rational soul is responsible for the living and aftec- 
tive capacities of the body, the rational soul accounts for the highest cognitive 
capacities. In order to explain how the body and the non-rational soul interact, 
he introduces intermediate entities into his ontology, namely the /iving body and 
the soul-trace. According to Plotinus, the living body can be the subject of psy- 
chological states: 1t can feel pain and pleasure, and can have desires and passions, 
whereby it has these capacities in virtue of the soul-trace. While both the living 
body and the non-rational soul can be the subject of affective states, the only sub- 
ject of affection in the strict sense, however, 1s the living body. This 1s because it 
is the only thing that 1s intrinsically altered when it undergoes an affection, while 
the soul, though changing as well, is not intrinsically altered but undergoes a mere 
transition from a potentiality to its exercise. 


Notes 


1 See, for example, Plato’s Phaedo (esp. 105b—c) and Aristotle’s De Anima (DA), esp. 
1.5.410b16—411a2; [1.2.413a21—b8; [1.3.414a31. For further references see: Caston 
(2006, p. 317). 

2 According to Porphyry, the treatise On the Impassibility of Things Without Body chron- 
ologically directly precedes the treatise-series On the Soul. The treatise What Is The 
Living Being?, however, 1s, according to Porphyry’s testimony, written considerably 
later, at the end of Plotinus life and, thus, a mature work. See Porphyry’s On the Life of 
Plotinus and the Order of His Books. See Kalligas (2014, pp. 3-18). 

3 There are several passages in Plato that suggest that the soul 1s not a kind of body: 
To begin with, in the Phaedo, Plato argues that the nature of the soul must be like the 
essence of the forms: everlasting and immaterial. By contrast, the nature of the body 
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is not eternal, but 1s changing (Phd.78c—79e). Thus, because the soul has different 
essential properties, the soul 1s not a body. Secondly, in the 7imaeus Plato argues that 
the soul belongs to the realm of ‘being’, whereas the body belongs to the realm of 
‘becoming’ (7im.27d—28c). Thirdly, in the 7imaeus, Plato argues that the soul comes 
into being at a different time than the body and that the demiurge constructs it inde- 
pendently from the body (7im.35a—36d; 69c—70b). Fourthly, Plato suggests in sev- 
eral myths in his dialogues that the soul can exist disincarnated (Gorg.524b—524c; 
Phd.64c; Phaedr.250b—250c; Apol.40b—40e). See Noble (2013, pp. 252—253). Plotinus 
believes, as Plato does, that body and soul belong to different realms: whereas the body 
has no being in the real sense and merely belongs to the realm of becoming, the soul, 
which belongs to the realm of forms, has real being (Enn.IV.2.1.8—9; IV.3.2.9; Nikulin 
(2005, p. 278). 

See Plotinus’ criticism of the Stoic view that the soul 1s a body in Enn.JV.7.1—8 and his 
discussion of the differences of bodies and souls in Enn_IV.1.1. 

Enn.XI1.6.1.28; 1V.1.1.12—17; [V.6.3.70; V1I.2.4.22. Plotinus says that the soul cannot 
be extended, since the unity of sense-perception could otherwise not be accounted for. 
See Emilsson (1991). By contrast, Plato thinks that the soul 1s extended (7im.34b; 36e: 
37b—c; 44d; 73d—74a; 90c—d; 9le—92a). 

Most Platonists agree that only immaterial entities, such as souls and intellects, are 
ultimately causally efficacious. Such entities are the principles of motion that govern 
the universe in most philosophical theories of the Platonic tradition. Kalligas (2014, 
p. 535). By contrast, the Stoics think that only bodies can be causes (Long 1974, 
p. 153). 

See sec. 4: The Soul: A Subject of Affection? p. 8. 

Emilsson (1988, p. 23) and Blumenthal (1974). 

Emilsson (1988, pp. 23-24). 

Emilsson (1988, p. 24). 

Plotinus is influenced both by Plato and Aristotle in dividing the soul into rational and 
non-rational elements (see Plato’s tripartition of the soul in Republic IV and Aristotle’s 
DA.II.2—3 and EN.J.13.1102a26—1102a32). 

See Emilsson 1988, pp. 26—27 for a more detailed discussion and an outline for a solu- 
tion of the inconsistencies. 

Here and in what follows I speak about the Auman soul, unless noted otherwise. 

See the distinction between soul, body and the compound 1n Pseudo-Plato’s Alcibiades 
(129a—130e). Plotinus takes the dialogue to be authentic. Emilsson (1988, p. 31). 

The view that the soul 1s responsible for the cognitive capacities and activities of the 
living being as well as for its living capacities and activities can be traced back to Plato, 
who 1n several dialogues argues that a soul 1s the principle of life of a living body, 
which means that a body 1s alive 1n virtue of its soul. He expresses this view explicitly 
in Phae. 105c. In the Zimaeus Plato says that the soul animates the body (7im.35a—36a: 
69c—70b), Noble (2013, pp. 252—253). Many ancient philosophers think that the soul 
not only accounts for the cognitive functions of a living being, but also for its living 
functions. It remains, however, unclear whether Plotinus thinks that the functions of 
the vegetative soul are restricted to these living functions: In Enn.IV.9.3.24—27 he says 
that the vegetative soul only accounts for the vegetative functions of the living being, 
whereas he says 1n Enn.IV.3.27—31 that the world soul 1s responsible as well for per- 
ceptions and memories. 

In agreement with Aristotle, Plotinus 1s committed to the view that the irascible 
(Ovuoeidéc) and the desiderative power (éz/Ovuntikov) are not independent parts, but 
rather faculties of the non-rational part. By contrast, 1n the Republic Plato separates 
the soul into a rational part, the Aoyiotixov (442c) and two non-rational parts, namely 
the irascible element (440e—f; 442a—b: 58la) and the desiderative element (439d, 
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S580e—581a). Before Plotinus, Alcinous already integrated the Platonic Qvuoeidéc and 
éexlOvuntikov into a single part of soul (Didask. 24). Caluori (2008, p. 129). 

He adopts these localisations from Plato: 7im.69c—72d. See Caluori (2008, p. 129). 
Aristotle already criticised Plato on this point. While he agrees with Plato that the body 
is alive in virtue of a soul, he disagrees with him as to how the non-rational soul func- 
tions as the principle of life of an organism and, 1n particular, how it accounts for its 
affective states. Whereas Plato 1s committed to the view that the soul can function as 
the principle of life despite not being 1n a body, Aristotle thinks that the soul can only 
function as the principle of life because it 1s in the body, insofar as it 1s an enmattered 
form (DA.II.2.414a17—22; see Caston (2006, pp. 317—320)). According to Aristotle’s 
hylomorphism, the soul is the fulfilment or actualisation (évteAéyveia) of the potentiali- 
ties of a body (DA_II.1.412b5—6), which implies that the soul cannot exist indepen- 
dently from the body (D4A.II.2.414a19—28). 

The only part of soul regarding which Aristotle seriously considers whether it can 
exist independently from the living being or not 1s the intellect (vodc). He says that it 
is unmixed and separate (DA_.III.4.429a10—b6). However, it 1s still a disputed question 
in the literature on Aristotle’s psychology how to interpret these claims (see Miller 
(2012)). 

According to Aristotle, body and soul are two aspects of one and the same entity, the 
living being, body being its matter and soul its form (DA.II.1.412a15—b6). In the case 
of humans, this means that flesh and bones and so on constitute the matter, whereas 
the soul is the structure that accounts for the appropriate functioning of all the parts 
and that integrates them into a whole (Caston 2006, p. 318). All the activities of a 
living being will be activities of both body and soul, or, to be more precise, they will 
be activities of the compound that 1s constituted by body and soul (D4A.I.1.403a3-19, 
b17—19; Caston (2006, p. 318)). 

A soul-trace is not itself a soul, but it 1s similar to soul 1n its nature (Noble 2013, 
p. 256). This 1s because the body 1s living 1n virtue of its soul-trace, which means that 
the soul-trace plays a role that 1s analogous to that of a soul, which 1s the principle of 
life (Noble 2013, p. 252]). Because of its similarity to the soul, Plotinus sometimes 
calls the soul-trace an “image of soul’ (Enn.IV.4.20.15—16). 

As such, it plays a role analogous to that of the pineal gland in Descartes’ theory of 
how an unextended mind can interact with an extended body. See Emilsson 1988, 
pp. 145-148; and 1991, pp. 161-165. 

Noble (2013, p. 251). 

Aristotle uses this notion to refer to a body that has organic functions, such as nutrition 
and growth: DA.403a26; 412al1ff; 414a22; Caluori 2008, p. 128. 

While it 1s clear what role Plotinus assigns to the soul-traces, his theory of soul-trace 1s 
problematic in several respects: Unfortunately, Plotinus does not give any account of 
how the soul-trace 1s supposed to come into existence. Plotinus scholars have pointed 
out that the soul-trace 1s generated by a so-called double activity of the soul (Noble 
2013, pp. 268-277, Emilsson 1998, pp. 341-342); for a general study of Plotinus’ 
account of ‘double activity’ see Emilsson (2008, ch. 1). As pointed out earlier, Plotinus 
believes that entities that are on higher ontological levels ‘generate’ entities that are 
on lower ontological levels. By ‘generation’ he most plausibly means that the higher 
entities are the formal and material causes of the lower entities. Most likely, Plotinus 
believes that soul-trace 1s generated in this way by the soul. However, it 1s not clear 
how an immaterial being, such as the soul, could be the formal and material cause of 
the soul-trace which itself 1s supposed to be an intermediate entity between material 
and immaterial entities. Relatedly, the original problem that Plotinus tries to address by 
means of the soul-trace simply seems to arise again. In particular, Plotinus introduces 
the soul-trace, in order to give an account how a soul that can exist independently from 
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a body can engage 1n an interaction with a body. The problem now 1s that the soul-trace 
just postpones this difficulty to another level, since we seem to be faced with the orig1- 
nal problem again when we try to explain how the soul-trace interacts with the soul, on 
the one hand, and with the body, on the other. 

If the soul-trace 1s sufficiently like body that it can genuinely interact with 1t, which 
it does on Plotinus’ view insofar as it is an enmattered forms, it 1s not clear how such 
an enmattered form can interact with independently existing souls. On the other hand, 
if the soul-trace 1s sufficiently soul-like, for 1t to genuinely interact with the soul, it will 
be unclear how the soul-trace can interact with the body. 

By introducing a new entity into his ontology, Plotinus only seems to be creating 
further difficulties without solving any problems, making his theory even less plausible 
than the Platonic theory from which he departed. In addition, by bringing in elements 
that cannot be found in any of Plato’s writings, he calls into question the correctness of 
his theory as an interpretation of Plato. 

Plotinus argues for the non-affectedness of the soul in Enn_III.6.1—5. Plotinus’ discus- 
sion 1s strongly influenced by Aristotle, who holds that the soul can cause motion, yet 
that it 1s not itself moved by this act (DA.406al—3; 408b1—31; GC.323a25-324b24. 
Emiulsson 1988, p. 35). In Enn.III.6 Plotinus also argues for the non-affectedness of 
matter. His view on matter 1s influenced by Plato’s description of matter in the 7Zimaeus 
(Kalligas 2014, p. 538). By contrast, the Stoics, not drawing a difference between body 
and matter, think that matter 1s the subject of affection (SVF 1:85,493, 2:301—5; Kalli- 
gas 2014, pp. 537—538]) as do the Middle Platonists (Alcinous Didask. 11, 166.33; and 
Atticus fr.5.69—73; Kalligas 2014, p. 538). 

Arist. Gen. Corr. 1.4.319b8—14 and [.7.324a34-b9. 

The view that the alterability of the soul implies its being corruptible can be found as 
well in the Stoic tradition. Carneades argues that all entities that can perceive are cor- 
ruptible, because the capacity for perception implies the capacity for alteration (Cic. 
Nat. D. I.29-34; Sext. Emp. Math. [X.139-147; Kalligas 2014, p. 541). Panaitios 
thinks that the human soul 1s corruptible because of its being capable of alteration (Cic. 
Tusc. 179). Many Middle Platonists have the same motivation for arguing 1n favour of 
the non-affectedness of the soul (Severus apud Eus. PF XIII.17; Kalligas 2014, p. 541). 
The way 1n which Plotinus sets up the discussion about whether the soul 1s 1n motion 1s 
strongly influenced by Aristotle’s discussion of the same topic in DA |.3—4. In this trea- 
tise Aristotle also discusses whether the soul 1s in motion and can be subject to affec- 
tions (DA 1.4.408a34—408b4). Cf. Enn.I.1.4—5, where Plotinus actually cites DA.1.4 as 
his starting point. 

Aristotle influences Plotinus’ reasoning (DA.1.4.408b4—18). Aristotle’s solution 1s that 
it is not the soul, but the human being 1n virtue of the soul, that 1s the subject of these 
affections. As we are going to see, Plotinus develops a different solution. 

Stoic thought and terminology influence Plotinus’ discussion (see Plut. De Libidine et 
Aegritudine 6, pp. 5, 14-23; Armstrong 1967, p. 220, n. 1). 

His discussion can be construed as an implicit criticism of the Stoic materialistic 
theory of memory, which often uses the example of the ‘stamping of the wax’ as an 
illustration of the material process that the soul undergoes when engaged 1n acquir- 
ing memories. Plato discusses this materialistic model in 7heaet.191c8—el; cf. Arist. 
Mem.1.450a27-—32. In contrast to this materialistic model of memory, Plotinus thinks 
that the soul does not receive any impression 1n the case of acquiring memories. 
Kalligas 2014, p. 545. This idea has a precedent in Aristotle, at DA.1.3.406b11-—15. 
See Emilsson 1988, esp. pp. 67—69. 

Plotinus presumably 1s concerned with the worry that some of his discussions 1n other 
treatises might have misled his readers to think that the origin of vice 1s such an external 
stimulus. In particular his discussion in £7n.1.6.5.25—58 might suggest that vice arises 
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because it is something external added to the soul and thereby renders it impure. How- 
ever, this account of the origin of vice 1s not adequate for the kinds of virtues of the soul 
that he discusses 1n this passage, the so-called civic virtues (Kalligas (2014, p. 543)). 
Enn AI1.2.22—32; U.8.6.12—27. Kalligas (2014, p. 544). 

This idea 1s influenced both by Stoic thought (SVF 1:179) and by Plato (7im.70a2-—7). 
Kalligas (2014, p. 543). 

Plotinus explains the virtuous and vicious activity and its relation to reason of the 
passionate part in Enn_II1.6.2.54—60 and of the desiderative part in Enn_.III.6.2.60—66. 
Unfortunately, he does not explain why the soul 1n some cases actualises 1ts own nature 
to a high degree and 1n some other cases to a lesser degree. 

Kalligas (2014, pp. 544-545). 

Since Plotinus talks about soul change as the ‘opposite’ of material change, he may 
be referring to Aristotle’s idea in DA.II.5, that a change in the strict sense involves the 
‘destruction of a property, and a change in the loose sense (such as actual perception 
and actual thinking) involves the ‘preserving’ of a property, which would make it the 
‘opposite’ process. 

Plato ascribes these affections to the soul and not the body (Phd.83c—d; Tim.42a—b; 
69c). Aristotle also ascribes these affections to soul (DA.II.5.1105b20) as do the Stoics 
(Stob II.88.8—9; Sen. De Ira). 

Cf. Enn.J.1.1.6; U.6.1.2; 1V.3.26.8. See Emilsson (1988, ch. IV and VII) and Kalligas 
2014, p. 542. 

For further discussions see Blumenthal (1971, pp. 38-39), Emilsson (1998, p. 346) and 
Caluori (2008, pp. 132-135). 

It 1s very difficult to understand what the mental images that the nutritive soul produces 
are supposed to be. In another passage Plotinus describes the images that the nutri- 
tive soul produces as “‘unjudged’ (Enn.III.6.4.19—23). For a detailed discussion of the 
nature and role of the mental images see Emilsson (1998, p. 348). 

Emilsson (1998, p. 347). 

Kalligas (2014, pp. 544-545). 

Caluori (2008, p. 131). 

In his discussion of bodily anger Plotinus 1s influenced by Aristotle: According to Aris- 
totle we are 1n certain emotional states whenever certain material states are given, even 
if an external stimulus that requires judgement 1s absent (DA.I.1.403a19—25; Caston 
(2006, p. 323)). 

Both Plato and Aristotle influence his conception of this kind of anger. (R.440b—44 Ic: 
7im.70b; Rhet.I.2.1378a30—2). According to Aristotle, anger is “a desire accompa- 
nied by pain for an imagined retribution on account of an imagined slighting inflicted 
by people who have no legitimate reason to slight oneself or one’s own” (Rhet. 
I].2.1378a30—2; transl. Nussbaum). As Nussbaum points out, anger is, thus, charac- 
terised by (1) slighting or down ranking (OA1ywpia); (2) of the self or people close to 
the self; (3) wrongfully or inappropriately done (u7 zpoonKov); (4) accompanied by 
pain; and (5) linked to a desire for retribution (Nussbaum 2015, p. 42). However, in 
De Anima Aristotle criticises such ‘dialectical’ definitions of anger (that cite only the 
form). He takes anger to have a hylomorphic essence (D4A.1.1.403a30—-62). 
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INTELLECT IN ALEXANDER 
OF APHRODISIAS AND 
JOHN PHILOPONUS 


Divine, human or both? 


Frans A.J. de Haas 


By his philosophy of mind, soul and body Aristotle bequeathed to his heirs an 
intellectual challenge, rather than a lucid theory of intellect. The challenge 1s 
highlighted by the fact that a crucial text in the dossier, De anima III.5, has been 
transmitted to us in a more or less corrupt state. Why? The question whether our 
soul is divine, or entirely human, or perhaps part divine and part human, touches 
an open nerve that has produced intriguing philosophy of mind, and a long-stand- 
ing and wide-ranging academic discussion parts of which have been recorded in 
other chapters in this volume. Since each ancient commentator on De anima III.5 
takes his own pick from the tradition, and serves his own aims, an ancient com- 
mentary is best read as an attempt to align Aristotle with concerns contemporary 
to the commentator. I shall here compare the interpretation of Aristotle’s theory 
of intellect by Alexander of Aphrodisias (f1. 200 AD) with that by John Philopo- 
nus (c. 490-570 AD). In this chapter I shall merely touch upon the problems of 
interpreting De anima III.5 and its Aristotelian context 1n so far as a proper under- 
standing of Alexander and Philoponus requires.’ 

The tradition has provided us with two different accounts of intellect for each 
of these philosophers. For Alexander we have his De anima, including a section 
devoted to intellect,” alongside a part of the so-called Mantissa that had an inde- 
pendent history of transmission.’ The relationship between these two texts is an 
issue of scholarly debate. Since I believe that the De anima 1s not contradicted by 
the Mantissa, I shall focus on the De anima account as the more elaborate version. 

For Philoponus we have a commentary on Aristotle’s De anima that was handed 
down under his name. Unlike the commentary on De anima J-—II, the commentary 
on De anima II 1s not authentic, although it 1s now generally believed to have 
been written in the same century.* On the other hand we have an independent 
commentary on De anima III.4—8 that goes under the title De inte/lectu. It 1s lost 
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in Greek, and only survives in the Latin translation of William of Moerbeke.° 
There 1s consensus among scholars that the Greek commentary on De anima III 
and De inte/llectu cannot be of the same author. Therefore I shall focus on Philo- 
ponus’ De inte//ectu instead, which shows agreement with the Greek commentary 
on De anima I-II. Since De intellectu 1s highly critical of Alexander’s interpreta- 
tion of De anima III.4—8, it constitutes an interesting witness to the history of the 
reception of Alexander’s theory of mind and his interpretation of relevant pas- 
sages from Aristotle’s De anima. 

In this chapter I shall first present two important Aristotelian texts that play a 
role in each commentator since Theophrastus. Then I proceed to outline Alexan- 
der’s theory of intellect, followed by Philoponus’ theory. In a final section I shall 
show how the fact that each of them tried to get maximum support for his own 
view from the text of Aristotle’s De anima led to a strong disagreement of Philo- 
ponus with Alexander. 


1. Intellect in Aristotle beyond De anima 


Both Alexander and Philoponus include in their discussions of De anima IUI.4—8 
references to two important Aristotelian texts in the intellect dossier: 


(1) In Generation of Animals 11.3, 736b27—29 Aristotle claims that the intellect 
(nous) enters the human embryo ‘from outside’ (thurathen), 1.e. from outside 
the body of the female by means of the male semen.°® Aristotle here seems to 
call intellect ‘divine’ because it does not share its actuality with any corporeal 
actuality (somatiké energeia).' The vegetative, sensitive and intellectual powers 
of the soul are first present in potentiality in the embryo and develop over time. 

(2) Aristotle also refers to the active intellect as divine in De anima II.5 430a23.° 
Aristotle’s choice of vocabulary in DA III.5 has been taken as a clear ref- 
erence to the nature and characteristics of the divine act of intellection of 
Metaphysics XII. The so-called active, or productive, intellect (poiétikos 
nous) 1s called separable or separate (chdristos) and separated (choristheis), 
impassible (apathés), unmixed (amigés), essentially an actuality (/é7 ousiai 
energeia), 1mmortal (athanaton) and eternal (aidion), and (by implication) it 
thinks always. This description of intellect, which indeed has strong echoes 
in Metaph. XI\I.7—9,? may suggest that Aristotle means to identify the active 
intellect with the divine Intellect. Alternatively, the text may indicate the cor- 
respondences between the divine act of intellection of Metaph. XII and the 
state of a human soul that desires to make itself as similar to it as possible." 


2. Alexander on intellect 


Alexander of Aphrodisias was the main teacher of Peripatetic philosophy in the 
Athens of his day. He held the chair of Aristotelianism, one of the four chairs 
established by Marcus Aurelius in Athens in 176 AD."' Alexander’s De fato 1s 
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dedicated to the emperors Septimius Severus and Caracalla, which fixes the only 
available date for his professional activity between 198—209 AD. The other Athe- 
nian chairs were given to Stoic, Platonic, and Epicurean philosophers.’ In this 
context polemics are bound to be strong. Indeed, in Alexander’s works we find 
many explicit and implicit instances of criticism of rival schools — also in his 
theory of intellect. At the same time Alexander addresses a diverse Peripatetic 
tradition, which started with Theophrastus, and was revived in the Ist century 
AD after Andronicus newly brought Aristotle’s works into circulation.’’ Just like 
Middle Platonists tended to rewrite Plato’s philosophy in dogmatic and systematic 
terms after what they considered the outrage of the skeptical Academy, so Alexan- 
der aimed at presenting Peripatetic thought as a coherent whole that was a match 
for the Stoics and Platonists in all philosophical issues of his time. Fate, determin- 
ism and human responsibility get special treatment in De fato; in De mixtione the 
Aristotelian doctrine of mixture 1s pitted against the Stoic theory of the complete 
fusion of bodies (Arasis) that supported the pervasive influence of the Stoic god 
on matter; De providentia (transmitted in Arabic) deals with the issue of divine 
providence. All of these issues were hotly debated 1n Hellenistic and post-Hellen- 
istic philosophy, but had not yet been dealt with by Aristotle at any great length. 
Hence Alexander had to update his Aristotelianism by collecting relevant texts 
from the Aristotelian corpus, and sometimes by extrapolating from scraps of Aris- 
totelian doctrine. Some of his predecessors in the Peripatetic tradition interpreted 
Aristotle in ways that gave Platonists or Stoics grounds for critique of Aristotelian 
philosophy — at least according to Alexander. Hence we also find him attacking 
older Peripatetic views as part of his philosophical enterprise. 

Alexander’s De anima, which is not a commentary but a reworking of Aristo- 
telian psychology in Alexander’s own voice (though closely modeled on Aristo- 
tle’s work of the same name), shows how Peripatetic psychology is nothing but 
a special application of Peripatetic physics, and culminates 1n describing the role 
of a divine Intellect that resides beyond the physical realm, and was treated by 
Aristotle in Metaphysics XII. 

What follows 1s my paraphrase of Alexander’s discussion of Aristotle’s DA 
HI.5 as described in DA 80.16—91.6, which stays close to Alexander’s text in order 
and wording. In this way I hope to bring out what I take to be crucial aspects of 
Alexander’s argument some of which have not always received the attention they 
deserve in existing scholarship." 


1 Alexander explains that the rational soul 1s a power (dunamis) that 1s more 
perfect than, and comprises, the powers of the irrational soul to which it con- 
stitutes a kind of addition. That this power 1s twofold follows from the dif- 
ference among its objects: one rational power deals with the practical, which 
is subject to generation and capable of coming to be in different ways, and 1s 
called opiniative and deliberative; the other rational power deals with what 1s 
eternal and necessary, and 1s called scientific and theoretical. A human being 
does not immediately (at birth) have either of these in actuality, she possesses 
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only a potentiality (dunamis) and fitness (epitédeiotés) for receiving these 
actualities through instruction and habituation. The practical disposition, 
which deals with more useful and familiar objects, 1s acquired first, the theo- 
retical follows later. (80.16—81.22) 

This twofold potential intellect 1s called material or natural intellect (Au/ikos, 
phusikos nous), and is present in all non-impaired human beings, albeit in 
different degrees: some have more talent than others. The intellect-in-actual- 
ity that comes to be later is the form (eidos), disposition (exis), fulfillment 
(entelecheia) or perfection (fe/eidsis) of the material intellect. It is present 
only in those people who have been sufficiently trained and instructed, who 
are called noble (spoudaios). Of course all human beings naturally develop 
the actuality of intellect up to a certain point, since all human beings naturally 
acquire universal concepts (e.g. ‘the colour white’) by the familiar process of 
concept formation from particular perceptions, via imagination and memory, 
to experience and the grasp of the universal.’ This is properly called the 
common intellect (koinos nous). Putting similar things together (t6n homoion 
sunthesis), as in the grasp of the universal through the similarity of particu- 
lars, viz. intellection (noésis), 1s the work of intellect. (81.22—83.13) 
Intellect does not receive the forms 1n the way matter receives affective quali- 
ties, 1.e. in a merely passive way. Even in perception, which occurs by means 
of qualitative bodily affections, the activity of perceiving as such (fo aisthan- 
esthai) 1s not ordinary passion (paschein), but discrimination (Arinein). Intel- 
lect, also a discriminative power though one which (unlike perception) does 
not need the help of a bodily organ to grasp its objects, separates and grasps 
only forms, apart from their material circumstances. (83.13—84.14) 

Since intellect can grasp everything that way and separates objects of sense 
from their concomitant material attributes, 1t cannot be any of the things it can 
think. It merely 1s the potentiality or fitness to receive all forms, like a writing 
tablet without writing on it, or rather like the lack of writing on such a tablet. 
In this analogy the writing tablet is the soul, whereas the lack of writing 1n 
it, or the fitness to be inscribed, is the material intellect. While the soul can 
be said to ‘suffer’ when written upon, the fitness does not suffer anything — 
precisely because it is nothing 1n actuality. In this way the description “place 
of forms’ for the soul turns out to be quite apt if people were to take their cue 
from the potentiality of intellect, and use it pars pro toto for the entire soul. 
(84.14—85.10) 

The dispositional intellect (nous hds hexis) 1s the form and perfection of the 
material intellect. The disposition comes to be in the material intellect through 
(ek) the grasp of the universal, or — what 1s in a way the same thing — through 
separating the forms from matter. Seeing the common feature 1n particulars, 
intellect grasps the form apart from the matter that differentiates the particu- 
lars. The disposition comes to be in intellect at the point of the transition 
(metabasis) away from the continuous actuality concerning sensibles, when 
it obtains from them a kind of theoretical view of the universal, which is 
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called object of thought (noéma kai ennoia) right from the start. When this'® 
has become fuller (p/eonasan), varied (poikilon) and versatile (po/utropon) 
to the extent that 1t can do this [1.e. obtain a theoretical view of the universal | 
also without the perceptible substrate, then it is intellect. From that moment 
onwards intellect-in-disposition can be active through itself (di’ autou), no 
longer through an actuality concerning sensibles. At this point the intellect 1s 
like a knower who is in the middle state between being a potential knower, 
and a knower who exercises his knowledge. He is the thoughts stored away 
together and resting. When active, this disposition becomes intellect in actu- 
ality (ho kat’energeian nous). (85.10—86.6) 

Because intellect does not need the service of the body, it remains impassive 
when confronted with perceptibles, and because in a sense it has practised 
this attitude with respect to sensibles, it is better prepared to deal with its own 
actualities. Hence it is not at all affected by more or less thinkable objects, in 
the way that perception is affected by e.g. the lingering effects of strong sense 
impressions. (86.6—14) 

In virtue of the fact that dispositional intellect primarily becomes what it 
thinks, it can think itself because it becomes that which it thinks. Before 
actual thinking that which thinks and that which is thought are opposed to 
each other as relatives, but this opposition ceases to be when they are in 
actuality and become one. Such identity 1s not possible 1n perception because 
it discerns (Aritiké) sensibles as composites of form in matter, even though 
perception does not receive the form as matter does. The difference 1n sens!- 
ble objects between e.g. bronze and the essence of bronze requires different 
modes of cognition: perception for the composite particular, intellect for the 
universal such-and-such, or /ogos, according to which the particulars are the 
same. (86.14—87.23) 

If there are forms that exist by nature without any matter, these are intelligible 
in the proper sense of the word and are such 1n actuality without the help of 
something that thinks them. Given the identity of intellect and object, such a 
matterless form will be intellect in the proper sense of the word; 1t will never 
need to become intellect as enmattered forms do, and it will not be fully 
identical to forms which it thinks when dealing with forms and essences that 
exist aS enmattered, which are therefore not themselves intellects outside of 
thinking.'’ On the same principle our intellect will become matterless forms 
when it thinks them, even though these will be the same whether our intellect 
thinks them or not. (87.24—88.16) 

If we return now to the wording of DA III.5 it 1s clear that in the realm of 
composite nature something 1s matter in that chosen domain (genos), viz. that 
which is in potentiality everything in that domain. There 1s also something 
that 1s productive of the generation in matter of those things it 1s receptive of, 
in the same way as art (techné) possesses the explanation (aitia) of the form 
coming to be in the matter. Since in all instances that which 1s something 
most of all (malista) and in the proper sense of the word (Aurids) 1s also 
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responsible for others being such, this will also apply in the case of intellect. 
That which 1s productive is the form that 1s intelligible properly and most 
of all. This is plausible from an analogy with light, which is itself the most 
sensible object, as well as responsible for the sensibility of all other sensibles; 
and with the primary good, which 1s responsible for the goodness of all other 
good things.’* Hence that which is by nature intelligible is the productive 
intellect (poiétikos nous) without which nothing else would become an intel- 
ligible. (88.17—89.8) 

In addition, if this intellect would be the first cause and principle of being for 
everything, it would be productive also 1n the sense of being responsible for 
the existence (einai) of all things known."’ Such intellect is separate, impas- 
sible, unmixed, by itself: all because it exists apart from matter. As actuality 
and form without potentiality, it is immortal. Such Aristotle has shown the 
first cause to be.~’ Therefore this intellect 1s more valuable than the mate- 
rial intellect 1n us, as the active is more valuable than the passive, and that 
which 1s without matter 1s more valuable than that which comprises matter. 
When our intellect thinks it, it somehow becomes it and makes itself like it. 
We may recall that enmattered forms, as well as mathematical objects gained 
by abstraction, obtain their existence gua objects of thought and intellects 
only while they are being thought by our intellect; these intellects perish as 
such when they are separated from the intellect that thinks them. Not so the 
incorruptible intellect that comes to be 1n an intellect that thinks it as a true 
‘intellect from outside’: whereas all objects of thought come from outside 
and become intellects only when thought, only this intellect comes to be in 
us from outside as already an intellect and remains incorruptible even when 
removed from our thinking. What is more, the intellect in activity that thinks 
it, becomes like it. The “intellect from outside’ 1s neither our material intellect 
which is the power of the soul in us [and therefore not ‘from outside’ |, nor 
the disposition in accordance with which the intellect in potentiality thinks 
both that intellect from outside along with everything else [for this disposi- 
tion is perishable], nor is the thought (noéma) of it imperishable gua thought 
because it is thought by us mortals at a given point in time. So 1f anyone cares 
to have something divine 1n themselves, they should set out to be able to think 
something like this too. (89.9—91.6) 


Through this dense and intricate argument Alexander has conceived a single con- 
tinuous account that combines all keywords from De anima III.4—8 and incorpo- 


rates the intellect from outside and the divine intellect in creative ways. 


The material intellect 1s part of our natural make-up as a potentiality or rather 
fitness of our souls to receive forms.*' As such this natural ability is not nothing. 
It develops naturally into the common intellect 1n all people. Its potentiality for a// 
things 1s required because our intellect can think literally everything by becoming 
the forms it thinks. The potential intellect becomes the object of thought by the 
familiar process of concept formation, which relies on its discriminative power. 
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By means of this power it separates forms from all matter, also from the matter 
that still clings to forms as they are perceived in sense perception.*- By continuous 
activity concerning perceptions the potential intellect develops itself to the point 
of completion, or perfection, such that it cannot only separate a universal from 
sensible particulars repeatedly, or even continuously, but can also think of this 
universal without having recourse to perceptions any longer. At this point it has 
become dispositional intellect, 1s capable of thinking at will, and of thinking itself 
as having become the dematerialized form it 1s thinking. Since the intellect can 
think at will only after it has reached the state of perfection that 1s dispositional 
intellect, this cannot be the efficient cause of the development.*’ We are to under- 
stand that the discriminating power of the material intellect, by which it separates 
forms from matter, amounts to the same thing as its receptivity for forms (which 
thereby gains significance). The productive intellect 1s not naturally cognate, nor 
is it involved in any kind of mixture. Alexander employs a long and at times 
repetitive argument to stress that in intellection the intellect is its objects, and 
its objects are thereby intellects. Most objects of our intellection are enmattered 
forms (perceptible or otherwise) which our intellect has separated from matter.~* 
Our intellect only becomes identical with part of what these themselves are (viz. it 
leaves out their being enmattered), and they perish as objects and intellects when 
our intellection ceases. 

Interestingly, Alexander then contrasts enmattered forms with matterless forms 
(in the plural) which are by nature intelligible objects and (thereby) intellects. 
These must be unaffected by our thinking them, and for this reason they are wor- 
thy of all attributes that Aristotle ascribed to the first cause, the primary Intellect 
of Metaph. XII. If in every domain the most prominent representative of the type 
is somehow responsible for the lesser representatives belonging to the type, this 
first intellect, which is at the same time the first object of intellection (first for 
itself gua intellect), should be responsible for the fact that all other objects of 
thought and intellects are such. In addition, since, according to Alexander, we 
are dealing here with the Intellect of Metaph. XII, which 1s the first cause of the 
universe, one might add that it 1s also responsible for the existence of all objects 
of thought as such. From this one may infer, with Mantissa 111,27—112,5, that 
the productive intellect cooperates with our own intellect, in the sense that it 1s 
responsible even for the potential objects of intellect. 

The general physics expounded in the first pages of Alexander’s De anima 
(2,10—11,13) helps to provide a general framework for the terminology employed 
in the context of intellect. According to Alexander, all physical forms come to 
be ‘over and above’ (epi) suitable mixtures of corporeal elements. This does not 
mean they are identical with the ratio of the mixture (as in the much denounced 
harmonia theory of soul); they are rather like health, which 1s not a characteris- 
tic of any of the bodily constituents, but the result of their mixture. It would be 
wrong to suppose that such additional characteristics were somehow the subject 
of the changes that lead to their appearance, nor are they present from the start to 
determine these changes. It is rather that, once they have appeared, they exist as 
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long as the required mixture, or fitness, is sustained. Alexander is emphatic that 
at higher levels than mixtures of the elements a ‘mixture’ 1s 1n fact a form-matter 
composite. A new form comes to be over and above a given form-matter com- 
posite when the latter has reached its perfection, or culmination (fe/eidfes). In the 
development of an embryo to a full-fledged adult member of the species leading 
a full life, the succession of powers of the soul from vegetative and reproductive, 
via perceptive, to rational 1s to be regarded as a series of ever more complex cu/- 
minations of underlying form-matter composites which have reached a suitable 
state. It will now be clear that the succession of intellects 1s to be regarded as a 
similar series: from material intellect, through disposition and (first) actuality 
to the (second) actuality of our thinking the forms we know, culminating in the 
thought of the divine productive intellect as object of thought in our soul in the 
(second) actuality of our thinking 1t. Therefore Alexander emphasizes that while 
material intellect 1s with us from birth, 1t needs a process of concept formation 
(present in all humans), and further training and instruction (which not everyone 
will have access to), to reach a state of perfection 1n dealing with perceptions 
that gives rise to a new form: intellect-1n-disposition, which has capabilities the 
previous state did not have. It can think about universals apart from perceptions, 
at will, and it can think itself. Alexander ends our section with the paradoxical 
exhortation that 1f someone wants to have the divine within him, he should try, 
in this life, to think the first principle. This can only imply that we do not need 
to think this principle in order to think universal forms 1n everyday life, or even 
as first object of thought to reach the dispositional stage or acquire the power 
of abstraction. Its significance is indirect: just like light, itself supremely vis- 
ible, also renders colours visible just by being there; so the first principle, itself 
supremely intelligible and intelligized by itself gua intellect, renders all objects 
of intellection intelligible, just by being there, even 1f it happens not to be thought 
by our intellect at every point in time. 


3. John Philoponus on intellect 


John Philoponus has left us, in the Latin of William van Moerbeke, a commentary 
on De anima 3.4—8, here referred to as De Intellectu (DI). Since this 1s a running 
commentary 1n the style of the Alexandrian school, 1t does not provide the kind of 
carefully crafted continuous argument we found in Alexander’s De anima. How- 
ever, from over a dozen critical references to Alexander’s De anima it 1s clear 
that Philoponus has written this part of his commentary with Alexander as his 
main opponent in mind. In his De anima commentary on books I and II preserved 
in Greek, Philoponus’ attitude to Alexander is more relaxed. He often refers to 
Alexander approvingly, and in one case he even advises the reader to look for 
Alexander’s comments for more details.*? There is, however, one issue on which 
he takes a stand against Alexander both in Jn De anima and in De Intellectu: the 
immortality of the human intellect. We shall turn to his attack on Alexander in a 
moment.*® Let us first sketch Philoponus’ own philosophy of intellect. 
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As a pupil of Ammontus, Philoponus has a thoroughly Neoplatonic outlook on 
human psychology. He concedes that the human intellect 1s a part of the human 
soul. There is no other way to explain Aristotle’s careful comparison between 
sensation and intellect in the same living being (DI 2,23). However, he mitigates 
the meaning of ‘part’: 1t only makes sense to speak of parts in the sense of fall- 
ing under the extension of the same term, ‘soul’, since he believes that intellect 
is in fact a separate kind of soul, a substance of 1ts own (D/ 2,33-—3,53). As such, 
our intellect exists in three modes of being: (1) 1n potentiality (in children), (11) in 
disposition (possessing but not using knowledge, as in a sleeping geometer, or 1n 
someone not displaying his knowledge) and (111) 1n actuality, having its operations 
already on display so that it can become active by its own agency — this 1s the 
ratiocinative intellect, which does not know everything at once, and so still exhib- 
its a movement from one argument to the next, which implies that it has 1ts own 
type of potentiality.*’ At Jn DA 2.12—15 Philoponus adds that only a fully purified 
human intellect, which can operate without sense-perception and imagination and 
has reached the most perfect disposition, ‘gets to know the intelligible objects by 
straightforward apprehension in a way that is superior to demonstration’. 

There is another, contemplative intellect, different from these modes of intel- 
lect, which lacks potentiality altogether. From this intellect, which all people call 
immortal, the potential intellect derives the principles of the sciences. Some peo- 
ple recognize this intellect in Aristotle’s text where he speaks of an intellect that 
is separate, impassible and unmixed (D/ 3,55—4,69). Philoponus does not, as will 
be clear from the sequel. Philoponus is convinced that Aristotle also knew of the 
universal and creative intellect, ‘but 1t perfects our intellect as the sun 1s said to 
generate men: it is a cause at a higher level, not an embedded cause’.** 

However, according to Philoponus everyone — including Aristotle — believes 
that the human intellect 1s an immortal, rational substance, separable, unaffected 
and not mixed with the body.” Hence, the soul does not need to develop its rational 
powers by means of a process of growth and development. As an immortal sub- 
stance that becomes lodged in a human body the intellect need only go through 
various stages of so-called learning, which has become necessary as the result of 
the delirium, or alienation, that the soul experienced when descending into the 
body. For Philoponus holds that our rational soul already possesses — as joined 
with its own substance — the /ogoi of everything, the ‘shadows of the Forms’.’® 
After all, the human soul 1s an image of the Demiurgic Intellect. Learning 1s there- 
fore recollection: teachers do not put knowledge into us, but remove the obsta- 
cles, the ashes that hide the spark, so that we may become aware of its presence. 
Perception provides the imagination with images that trigger our intellect. We 
instantly recognize which opponent in a debate 1s right because their discussions 
arouse our innate knowledge (in DA 4,32—5,14). 

In this context, the first potentiality of knowledge turns out to be a ‘reduced 
actuality’ of formal principles already actually present from birth.’’ When Aris- 
totle calls the soul a writing tablet without writing on it, Philoponus explains, he 
does so because of ‘the holding down of cognition by the passions which makes 
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it seem as 1f it did not have forms at all’ (D/ 39,16—18, my emphasis). Aristotle 
already recognized the latitude in potentiality in terms of distance from it actual- 
ization proper: a sleeping geometer, or a drunk geometer, indeed, the ingredients 
in a mixture, are all further or nearer to actualization proper.” 

Philoponus also acknowledges a distinction between the solid (perceptible) 
body and the pneumatic body. He believes that the rational part of the soul can 
exist apart from both, and 1s therefore immortal, whereas the non-rational part of 
the soul can be separated from the solid body but is inseparable from the pneu- 
matic body and perishes along with it. He interprets Aristotle’s discussion of the 
separation of soul from body in these terms Un DA 9,3-12,9). 

Philoponus’ Neoplatonic background thus demands that the human rational 
soul is immortal. Hence he regards it as a grave mistake on the part of Alexander 
to have claimed that the human intellect, and thereby the entire human soul, 1s 
mortal. 

It is a striking feature of Philoponus’ polemics that he uses (his interpretation 
of) Aristotle’s text in De anima III.4—8 to refute Alexander, thus showing over 
and over again that the famous commentator got his Aristotle wrong. Philoponus 
is right to point out that Alexander could only consider the human soul mortal 
after disconnecting the active intellect, which Aristotle called immortal, from the 
human soul altogether — by identifying it with the divine intellect. Thus the con- 
nection between DA III.5 and Metaph. XII becomes the centre of Philoponus’ 
attack. And yet, for Philoponus, too, there 1s no doubt that a higher divine Intellect 
has an important role in the explanation of the creation of the sensible world, the 
descent of human souls and the /ogoi they possess in their intellects. The point 
is not that human rationality depends on a divine intellect one way or another, 
but that Alexander’s construal of this dependence leads him to calling the human 
intellect mortal. Nor is it the issue that the intellect in potentiality is perfected 
by another intellect which is in actuality. But according to Philoponus this 1s the 
intellect that 1s in the teacher, which 1s external to and other than the intellect 
which is perfected.°° 

Three passages in D/ are particularly helpful to understand the substance of 
Philoponus’ attack. 


1 Right at the start of De inte//ectu, commenting on the first lines of DA III.4, 
429a10—11, Philoponus notes** that Alexander ‘wishes to drag Aristotle over 
to his opinion’ by claiming that Aristotle’s phrase ‘the part of the soul by 
which the soul gets to know things and 1s prudent’ refers to the creative intel- 
lect (de conditore intellectu), or the First Cause. For Philoponus this is ‘not an 
intelligent suggestion’, because (1) there 1s no need to argue that the creative 
intellect is immortal, separate etc.; (11) in DA 408b18—20 Aristotle stated that 
the intellect comes to be in us and 1s not destroyed, and 1f 1t would be, only by 
old age — which makes no sense regarding the creative intellect; (111) 1t would 
be irrational to say that the intellect in actuality, which is the culmination of 
our potential intellect, is not our own; and (iv) in DA 411b18-—19 Aristotle 
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wonders what part of the body intellect might hold together, which again 
shows he cannot be thinking of the creative intellect. 
In his comments on DA 431al16—17 ‘therefore the soul never thinks without 
an image’ Philoponus notes* that Alexander ‘tries very hard to prove’ from 
this phrase that our intellect is mortal. For if intellection never happens with- 
out an image, which is based on sense perception, which 1s not immortal, then 
neither is intellect.*°° This would mean that the entire soul is mortal, which 1s 
why Aristotle is saying here that the sou/ never thinks without an image. 
Philoponus opposes this argument in two ways: (1) this passage 1s about the 
deliberating soul (431a14 dianoétiké psuché) which Aristotle suggested ear- 
lier (408b13—15) to be a capacity of the whole animal rather than the intellect 
alone. Elsewhere’’ Philoponus explains at more length that, indeed, delib- 
eration 1s imperfect intellect, viz. intellect in so far as it 1s impeded by the 
body. Hence it may involve the use of images. (11) Since the context speaks of 
seeking or avoiding good and bad (431a15—16), the topic is clearly practical 
deliberation; but it should not be surprising that intellect has to be involved 
with images 1n practical deliberation which deals with particulars. Surely, 
images are not necessary when the intellect 1s thinking about mathematics, 
logical conversions or intelligibles. Hence, Alexander’s argument to prove 
the mortality of the soul fails. 
The most elaborate discussion of the status of intellect in actuality is found 
in the theoria to De anima UI.5, In DA 42,91—54,84.°° Philoponus notes that 
all interpreters agree that the intellect in potentiality is ours. However, there 
is a dispute about the intellect in actuality, in which four different positions 
can be discerned. Since this survey conveniently maps the larger part of the 
ancient discussion, as well as significant parts of the modern discussion about 
DA III.5, it is worthwhile to set out the arguments for comparison. 


(1) The intellect in actuality is the divine and creative intellect, because our 
intellect 1s not in essence actuality (430a18), nor does it make every- 
thing (430a12), nor does it understand always (430a22). Our intellect 
in potentiality is perfected by an intellect in actuality which 1s universal 
and external. This corresponds to Alexander’s position. 

Philoponus offers his full array of arguments against Alexander, includ- 
ing the ones rehearsed in the context of DA III.4 (see section | above): 


¢ why raise the question of separability at all if the creative intellect 
is at stake? 

¢ how will the creative intellect ever enter our soul from outside? 

¢ how can the creative intellect be included in the definition of soul as 
actuality of an instrumental body (412b5—6)? 

e in Aristotle’s phrases ‘knowledge in actuality is identical with the 
thing known; knowledge in potentiality 1s temporally prior in the 
individual’ (430a19—21) the term ‘knowledge’ must refer to intel- 
lect in actuality, which is identical with intelligibles. But 1t would 
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be unreasonable to imply that the creative intellect 1s temporally 
posterior or comes to be in individuals at all. 

¢ it would be unreasonable to announce a discussion about soul 
(430a13), and then switch to the divine and transcendent intellect 
which is the business of a theologian. 


The intellect 1n actuality is not the creative intellect but an angelic or 
demonic intellect placed directly above ours in the hierarchy, which 
irradiates our human souls. Hence, the reference to light (430a15—16), 
which 1s also intermediate between its source, the sun (the creative intel- 
lect) and the illuminated objects (our souls). This position is attributed to 
Marinus, the pupil of Proclus (Pseudo-Philop. 535,5). 

Philoponus rejects this interpretation because it does not match all of 

Aristotle’s descriptions either; for instance, it would be odd to ask about 
this intellect whether it 1s separate. Interestingly, Philoponus also rejects 
the possibility that our intellect would transcend its own substance to 
become identical with such a higher intellect: ‘For every substance has 
[only] a certain perfection attaining to it.°? Just as a non-rational soul 
would never come to be of the same dignity as a rational one, so our 
intellect would never be the equal of those kinds which are above it. 
Hence Aristotle will not be speaking of any other intellect superior to 
us’.*° Aristotle is made to adhere to the rules of Neoplatonic metaphysics. 
The intellect in actuality does not transcend us, but we have two differ- 
ent intellects in us, one 1n potentiality, which 1s always in us, and another 
one 1n actuality, which enters from the outside (gui actu de foris ingredi, 
a reference to GA II.3 thurathen discussed previously). This view 1s 
attributed to ‘some ostensible Platonists’ (Plotinus in Pseudo-Philop. 
535,8), who inferred as much from Plato’s use of the term ‘change’ in 
cognition.*' Against this position Philoponus argues that it would be odd 
that we would not notice the presence of an intellect in actuality in us, 
and that our intellect falls back into potentiality e.g. when asleep or in a 
Stupor. 
The intellect 1n actuality 1s the human intellect which 1s identical with 
the intellect in potentiality when it has reached perfection. Philoponus 
subscribes to this interpretation, which Pseudo-Philop. 535,13 attributes 
to Plutarch (of Athens). 


Philoponus’ own argument rests on an analogy with all natural cases of potential- 
ity that are led to actuality by another instance of the same species previously in 
potentiality, but now in actuality: a man, or a vine 1n potentiality becomes a man, 
or a vine 1n actuality by another man, or vine 1n actuality (which in their turn were 
in potentiality before). The latter clause rules out that ‘the maker’ 1s something 
that was never in potentiality before, such as the creative intellect. The intellect in 
actuality that leads our intellect 1n potentiality to actuality is... the intellect of a 
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teacher, viz. another intellect that is in another soul, but the same in species.** At 
In DA 306,24—307,5 Philoponus argues that once the state of disposition has been 
reached, for instance due to the agency of a teacher, the pupil’s intellect in actual- 
ity can activate itself without needing anything from outside (exdthen), contrary 
to sense perception that relies on external perceptibles. Although this is an Aris- 
totelian commonplace, for Philoponus such statements seem to take on the force 
of a denial of the need for an intellect in actuality that enters from outside (thu- 
rathen) to bring the intellect in potentiality to perfection: ‘therefore the intellect 
does not need something that perfects it from the outside’.* In addition, Philopo- 
nus adduces a whole series of quotes from Aristotle to corroborate his conviction 
that Aristotle intends our intellect to be unmixed, pure, separate and immortal.” 

The more difficult passages that figured in Alexander’s argument are also con- 
fronted head-on.* 

Our intellect ‘makes all things’ (430a12) not because it produces the substance 
of all things, but because it makes our intellect in potentiality come to be receptive 
of all things, just as the intellect in potentiality becomes all things, not literally, 
but by receiving the forms of all things. Philoponus rightly claims that Alexander 
will agree that our intellect does not really make a// things 1n this sense: intellects 
that are by nature intelligible need not be made actually intelligible by us at all, 
only material forms. 

Our intellects are ‘always understanding’ from a cosmic point of view: 1n the 
universe as a whole (430a21 ho/ds) there are always intellects 1n actuality next to 
intellects in potentiality. The words ‘it understands always’ are applied to all and 
to the pool of souls in the whole universe, not because each person on his own 
understands always.” 

Our intellect is ‘in essence actuality’ in the sense that essence 1s always 
defined by referring to something’s actuality, and by what is most honourable 
in it (430al17—19). In the case of intellect, 1ts essence lies in its actuality. This 1s 
precisely what Plato taught us when he indicated that we should free the immortal 
soul from the incrustations of the passions to see its splendour, just as we should 
remove the incrustations from the sea-god Glaucus (Rep. 10, 611C—D). Since our 
soul attains things that are wholly separate, 1t must be separate from all body. And 
‘It is a direct consequence of this that it 1s immortal’ (D/ 54,77). Harmonization 1s 
near: “Therefore Plato taught that the soul’s substance 1s characterised according 
to its highest operations, and Aristotle now brings out the consequences in saying 
that the intellect 1s in substance actuality’ (D/ 54,81-—84). 

It will be clear that Philoponus’ reading of Aristotle is heavily influenced by 
Neoplatonic metaphysics and tends to be equally creative as Alexander’s read- 
ing in making individual phrases in Aristotle’s text support his overall view. 
They both impress by the sheer knowledge of the Aristotelian corpus at their 
disposal. But there 1s much at stake here: 1f our rational soul 1s inseparable from 
the body it must be perishable. If not only Plato but also Aristotle tell us that our 
rational soul is a separate substance associated with the body, its immortality 1s 
confirmed. 
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In the preceding pages I have opposed Alexander’s ingenious reading of Aris- 
totle’s theory of intellect to Philoponus’ theory of intellect. In structure they have 
much in common: both accept that our rational powers somehow depend on a 
higher intellect, and both accept a development through various stages of poten- 
tiality to actuality. Alexander, however, concluded from Aristotle’s texts that the 
productive intellect in DA III.5 could only be the divine creative intellect he found 
in Metaph. XII, thereby robbing our individual intellects from their culmination. 
What remains for us 1s intellect in disposition, that has gained its knowledge 
through sense perception, and by that dependence shows its irreparable connec- 
tion to our mortal body. Philoponus, who takes his starting-point from the Platonic 
immortality of our rational soul, reinterprets the notions of separation, potential- 
ity, actuality, and essence involved 1n Aristotle’s psychology so as to preserve our 
personal intellect’s immortality. After the long tradition of anti-Alexandrian and 
anti-Averroist polemics in the line of Philoponus, by all defenders of the immor- 
tality of the soul, Platonists, Muslims, Jews and Christians alike, we have some- 
what lost sight of the fact that Alexander was not interested in the (1m)mortality 
of our souls at all. He aimed at bringing Aristotle’s De anima in line with the 
principles of Aristotle’s general physics and biology, as well as came up with an 
intriguing evolution of powers of the soul and their respective potentialities and 
actualities. For what it 1s worth, 1t seems to me that our age feels more comfort- 
able again with the project of Alexander. 


Notes 


See John Sisko’s chapter 1n this volume for a survey of the problems involved. 

2 Alex. DA 80.16—91.6 (Bruns 1887). For translations and commentaries see Fotinis 
(1979), Accattino and Donini (1996), Bergeron and Dufour (2008). A new English 
translation by Victor Caston, who has already published a translation of Alex. DA 1.1- 
46.19 (2012), 1s in preparation. 

3 Alex. Mant. § 2, 106,18—-113.24 (Bruns 1887). For translations and commentaries 
see Fotinis (1979) 137-153, Schroeder and Todd (1990), Accattino (2005), Sharples 
(2004a), (2008). See Sharples (2004b) for the meaning and modern origin of the title 
Mantissa. Mantissa § 2 reports various views that helped shape Alexander’s own, with 
Alexander’s more considered responses to them. 

4 See Lautner (1992), who proposes a younger member of Philoponus’ school as the 
author, and Charlton (1999), pp. 1-10, who opts for Stephanus. 

5 The Latin text was edited in Verbeke (1966), translation in Charlton (1999) with emen- 
dations to the Latin by Bossier. 

6 For discussion of this difficult passage, see e.g. Charlton (1987), pp. 411-416, Caston 
(1999), pp. 215-216. 

7 Aristotle famously hints that intellect may be independent from the body in DA I.4 
408b18—-19, 29; II.1 413a3-7; I.2 413b24—-27 and III.7 431b17—19, but also concludes 
in DA UI.7 431a14—14 and 431b2—4 that discursive human thinking (dianoétiké) can- 
not do without phantasmata that result from sense perception — for which human intel- 
lect would need the body for its actualization after all. 

8 Cf DA IL.3 415al1-—12. 

9 See Caston (1999) 211-212 for a full comparison (from which Caston concludes that 

the active intellect in Aristotle 1s identical with Aristotle’s God). 
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Cf Arist. EN 1177b3 1-34. 

See Chaniotis (2004) for epigraphic evidence that locates Alexander in Athens, with 
Sharples (2005) on its implications. 

It is not clear who were Alexander’s contemporaries in the other chairs during his 
period of office. Taurus and Atticus may have held the Platonic chair in the decades 
before Alexander was appointed. 

See Barnes (1997) for a critical assessment of fact and fiction surrounding the editorial 
work of Andronicus. 

I wish to acknowledge my debt to the detailed and perceptive studies listed 1n the 
bibliography. This 1s not the place, however, to record each and every detail of agree- 
ment and disagreement with previous scholarship, so I shall simply present my own 
reading here. Nor 1s this the place to defend any particular interpretation of Aristotle’s 
seminal texts. The informed reader will recognize that I find much of value 1n the work 
of Charlton, Sharples, Caston, Wedin and Diamond. 

Here Alexander closely follows Arist. Anal. Post. I1.19. 

Le. the noéma. The Greek 1s tortuous, but seems to turn on the identification, already 
at this stage, of the thought and the intellect, as will come out further on, 86.14 ff. 
Thus the relation of an intellect by nature to the enmattered intelligible forms it 
thinks, 1s analogous to the relation of actual perception to enmattered sensible forms it 
perceives. 

Given Alexander’s propensity to argue against Platonism, we should not ascribe a kind 
of participation theory to Alexander here. Rather, he draws on Aristotle’s famous the- 
ory of ‘focal meaning’ which holds that things that are identified as ‘good’ or ‘healthy’ 
in various senses of these words are all united by reference to a single item like good- 
ness or health. This 1s not yust a linguistic issue since the teleological structure of the 
universe can be held responsible for this type of coherence. 

One is reminded of Plato’s analogy of the Good and the sun in Rep. VI: the Good 1s 
responsible for both the existence and the intelligibility of intelligibles (both Forms 
and mathematical objects), as the sun 1s responsible for both the existence and the 
perceptibility of perceptibles. I believe these echoes are not a source of inspiration for 
Alexander, but part of an anti-Platonic refutation, since he will be offering a different 
explanation of the significance of the productive intellect in the universe. 

Here the transition from DA III.5 to Metaph. XII 1s complete, and no longer phrased as 
a conditional as in 89.9. 

Cf. Arist. Anal. Post. 1.19, 100a13—14: ‘soul 1s such that 1t can undergo this’. 

Note that the soul does not need the divine intellect to acquire the power of abstrac- 
tion: for Alexander the discriminative power, viz. 1ts receptive power under a different 
description, 1s responsible for the separation of forms from matter. 

One might think that the intelligible objects are the efficient cause of intellection, but 
they are only actually intelligible in the act of thought, and powerless when still in 
potentiality. 

Mantissa 107.21—24 elaborates on this aspect by emphasizing that 1n this sense our 
intellects are themselves productive and like artisans, in imitation of the primary pro- 
ductive intellect. See further De Haas (forthcoming 2018). 

See e.g. Jn DA 35,10; 43,10; 151,32; 160,8; 182,11; 216,9; 237,17; 361,5; he refers the 
reader to Alexander’s comments at 118,25—28. 

See Jn DA 10,1—3; 21,21—23; 159,1—29; 194,12; 200,3:; 261,11—262,4; for DJ see below. 
So Arist. DA III.4, 429b8. 

DI 51,6—10; cf. Arist. Phys. 194b13. Here for once I modify Charlton’s translation 
‘not part of the causal chain’ for incoordinatam causam. | suspect this phrase reflects 
something like akatatetagmenon aition, a cause that is not embedded in the horizontal 
causal nexus of the sublunary realm. 
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Philop. Jn DA 10,10—11,29 quotes, in support for the fact that Aristotle holds this 
position, a series of Aristotelian texts: PA 641al7ff, 641a33ff, GA 736b27ff (wrongly 
quoted by Philoponus as also deriving from P4), DA 403a27, 413b24, 429a13, 430a22, 
429a22, 429a3 1—b5, 430a17, 408b18, 411b18, 413624. 

See Tempelis (1997). 

DI 39,1—18; 39,27—40,43; see De Haas (2000) for further discussion of these passages. 
At DI 16,82—96 Philoponus argues that first potentiality sits 11] with Aristotle’s claim 
that the world 1s eternal, and with a limited number of immortal souls — this would only 
work on the assumption of multiple rebirths of the same souls which makes a persistent 
first potentiality implausible. So either the soul 1s mortal and continuously generated 
anew (quod non) or the soul has the forms potentially 1n the second sense of potential- 
ity listed (‘as Plato said’). 

See e.g. Arist. GA II.1 735a8—-11, Phys. VII.3 247b13-—248a6. For its application to 
mixture see De Haas (1999). 

See Jn DA 10,33-—37 and p. 310-311. 

What follows paraphrases D/ 4,70—5,98. 

Philop. DJ 97,8—98,43. 

Cf. Arist. DA 412b25—413a7: a part of the soul that 1s not the actuality of any bod- 
ily part may be separable. Although Philoponus does not invoke this text here, 1n his 
commentary ad loc, In DA 223,37—224,4, he is ready to infer that Aristotle wants the 
rational soul to be separate. 

Cf Philop. In DA 155,4—35. 

This passage 1s closely paralleled 1n the larger discussion in Pseudo-Philop. /n DA 535,1-— 
539,12. There the four positions Philoponus outlines in D/ are attributed to Alexander, 
Marinus, Plotinus and Plutarch of Athens respectively. Philoponus follows Plutarch. 
Following the conjecture assectibilem (translating parakolouthétikon) tor affectibilem 
(Bossier), see Charlton (1991) p. 65, n. 17. 

DI 47,9-16. 

The statement 1s puzzling. Charlton (1991) 63n6 refers to Phaedr. 245C, Leg. 10, 
894—-896B, but notes these texts concern life rather than cognition. The reference 1s 
rather to Plotinus’ application the category of motion to thought and Intellect in e.g. 
Enn. V.1.4, 36-37; V.8.4, 11-13; VI.2.4-8 (in conscious opposition to Aristotle), and 
V1.7.13. See Charrue (1987) 93-95 on Plotinus’ reception of the second hypothesis of 
the Parmenides and 206—223 on Sophist 254D4—255C7. 

See above p. 308. 

In DA 307,4—S: dio ou deetai ho nous exdthen tinos teleiountos. 

DI 49,55—50,81 lists DA 430a22; 430a19—20; 429a25—26; 411b18—19; 408b19-—20: 
429a15; 429a29-30; 429b4—5; Metaph. XII 1070a24—26 (taken to support pre-existing, 
simple and everlasting forms, some of which might be human intellects; cf. 1069a30—36). 
DI 50,82—54,84. 

See also Jn DA 216,28—217,7 which includes the same cosmic perspective: “But 1n the 
whole universe the perfect might be put before the 1mperfect; for as I said, the intro- 
ducing causes which are 1n perfect activity precede, and in general the creation of the 
whole universe ought to begin from what 1s perfect not from what 1s imperfect’. In this 
way, Neoplatonic causal theory 1s 1n line with Aristotle’s priorities. 
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